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EDITOR'S NOTE. 



ey 


T HE papers contained in this volume, descriptive 
of the Sculptures. Inscriptions and Monolithic 
temples known ns the Sevkx Pagodas, have been re¬ 
printed in a collected form, under the orders of the 
Government of Madras, with a view to promote the 
intelligent study and examination of these interest¬ 
ing relics of a bygone age. They have been selected 
as conveying valuable information on the subject, 
jjpctirtl^by various competent observers at different 
times, h'it so scattered through the published trans¬ 
actions of learned Societies as to bo rarely n- ce>sU.h 
to any one person visiting the spot,* 

The origin of the European appellation " Seven 
Pagodas" cannot satisfactorily be traced. The name 
may have been given, as stated by Dr. (Irani s guide, 
to the five JlaXhus, the Ganesa temple and the Shore 
temple.t The story of “magnificent pagodas swal¬ 
lowed up by the sea" is as apocryphal us the legend 
of the submerged city of Bali. 

A matter of greater interest and importance, tlm 
age of the Sculptures and Inscriptions at M&v&livu.- 
ram , has not, it is to bo regretted, been definitely 
ascertained. No date has-—if the record of such 
exist—been found in any one of the Inscriptions, 


• Proceedings (if the M&dnm Gore-mint')if, T-t. Mdf I9CP 
J- K/ si,-; rtAi-h Oitihdicn. VoL HI,, p. 2ifi. 
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Mr. Fergusson, writing of the Rttthn&, states as his 
opinion that they were “carved by the Hindus, pro¬ 
bably about 1300 A. D,” fr The research os of Sir 
Walter Elliot led him to fix the cm of the oldest 
Tamil Inscription on the rocks of Mural I va ram at 
tlit? latter part of the 11 th century, and that of the 
rock inscription at <Safovan Kuppatn at the com¬ 
mencement of the 12th century.!' 

The Sanscrit Inscriptions are doubtless anterior 
in date to those in the Tamil language. The Rev. 
Mr. Taylor conjectures that the excavations and 
sculptures, together with these older Inscriptions,, 
were accomplished in the lGtti or 17th century. 
.Sir W jiI tor Elliot, on the other hand, is of opinion 
that they could not hare been made later than the i 


<Uh century. 4 

The following valuable remarks by Mr. Fergussoh 
explain the style of the monolithic JiatJim 
“ **« Jluth*, hh tlmy ftre> coiled locally, are fi'impamtiTc* 

ty modern, and bclm.g to * different faith, they Mrtainly coftHtfcotn 
th(! beat repttarcntnioD* now fcnr.nni of the forms of the IMtlhist 

buildings * * nnd make their os LiTnal forms more intelligible 

t ™" n they rotlld Otherwise bn mode from ibo aero iois-nval eupica of 
them which nSone we pMHaft [elMwIiere] in the mclc-eut ouunpleai 
There are no tsRiulM differences which cftttMt bn acemmted for hr th* 
eimsjd,.ration that lie mend COTM of the Bnddhirti wer„ deaignsd 
rnr » w«u-hndnrjt«M] purposo-thi’ Ghtutyae M tcmpla*. the V fh ft m a 
os Tytlifecirot—wMct wnjtthc in ramble rule in Buddhist time*. When 
fhfilr ™e»«wrs thfl Hindus, begun to GjUnw their tmnmnle, they 
enpi«l blindly mid nnTtiennin^ij. * * This * - tp tains 

ininr points in the n»bir«rtiir>>>r the South ftt India] which with¬ 
out this would!.- perfectly utiistElli^ible. The Batbft are, in fan 
tranm .or. "JWMfcni, and M Ifteh I ink the two styles together, the obd 
scrring to explain the peculiarities of tile other.’"! 


* History of Architecture,, Vd. II.. p, &>j 
t See p, J 40 f„ 

- History of Arch itmnn*. Tot IT,, p, S4t 
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Some notes, corrective and explanatory, have 
been added bv the Editor; these are distinguished 
by brackets [ ]. The orthography of Indian names 
occurring in those papers lias been revised, and •' 
uni form system of traneiiteration adopted. 

In the Appendix will be found, among other 
matters, copies of tlm Sanscrit Inscriptions made by 
Mr* Arthur Burnell of the Madras Civil Service. 
Also a description of the Pagodas by Kavali Luksh- 
rnavya, printed in the original language from the 
Mackenzie MSS. in which it Jins lain for the last 
siity odd years. This document gives a more de¬ 
tailed account of the antiquities at M4 vali varam than 
is contained in any of the other papers on the sub¬ 
jectits translation, with Brad dock's description, 
will probably be found the most useful guide to a 
traveller visiting the spot. An Index to the whole 
has been added. 

The English letter press and illustrations have 
been executed by the Poster Press. -l he Ucv&iuV 
gari printing was performed at the Pres* of the Society 
For the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 

A sketch map, carefully executed by the Kuvtmm 
Survey Dejtfirtmetit-, accompanies the volume, It 
contains ground plans ui the monolithic temples 
aiul principal excavations. 
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TIIE SEVEN PAGODAS. 


I -—Some account of the Sculpture* and Ruins at 
Mdmlipumm, ft place a few miles north of 
Sadrtts, and known to women by the name of the 
Seven Pagodas. By William Cha u hers, Esq. 

tFrom ikio Ajbtic Reinranhf®, Vo], I. ITStLJ 

A S amidst inquiries after the Histories and antiqui- 
_£X ties of Asia at large, those of that division of it 
in which this society* resides, may seem on many 
accounts to lay claim to a particular share of its 
attention, a few hints put down from recollection, 
concerning some monuments of Hindu antiquity, 
which, though situated in the neighbourhood of 
European settlements on the Coromandel Coast, have 
hitherto been little observed, may it is conceived, bo 
acceptable, at least as they may possibly give rise 
hereafter to more accurate observations, and more 
complete discoveries on the same subject. Hie 
writer of this account went first to view them in 
the year 1772, and curiosity led him thither again 
in 177(1 ; but os he neither measured the distances 
nor siae of the objects, nor committed to writing at 
the time the observations he made on them, he 

[* Tte A&iitir Society of BcngaT,] 
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hopes to he excused if, after the lapse of so many 
years* his recollection should fail him in some res¬ 
pect*, and his account fall far short of that precision 
and exactness, which might have been expected, had 
there then existed in India so powerful an incentive 
to diligent inquiry, and accurate communication, as 
the establishment of this society must now prove. 

The monuments he means to describe, appear to 
be the remains of some great city, that has been 
ruined many centuries ago; they are situated close 
to the sea* between Covelong and Sadr as, somewhat 
remote from the highroad, that leads to the different 
European settlements. And when he visited them 
m 177G, there was still a native village adjoining 
to them, which retained the ancient name, and in 
which a number of Brahmans resided, that sootned 
perfectly well acquainted with the subjects of most 
of the sculptures to bo seen there. 

Thu rock, or rather hill of stone, on which great 
part of these works arc executed, is one of the prin¬ 
cipal m a rks for mariners as they approach the coast, 
and to them the place is known by the name of the 
Seven Pagodas, possibly because the summits of the 
rock have presented them w ith that idea as they 
parsed; but it must be confessed, that no aspect 
which the hill assumes, as viewed on the shore, 
seems at aU to authorise this notion ; and there are 
ctreumstances, which will bo mentioned in tho sequel, 
that would lead one to suspect, that this name hm 
arisen ironi some such number of Pagodas that For¬ 
merly stood here, and In time Iiave been buried in 
the waves. But, bo that as it may, the appellation 
by which the natives distinguish it, is of a quite 
different origin: in their language, which Is the 
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Tamil, (i in properly termed Malalntr,) the place la 
called Mavalipunini, which, in Sanscrit, and tho 
languages of the more northern Hindus, would bo 
Midi Li bali pura, or the City of the great Bali. For tho 
Tamuiiaus, (or Malubars,) having no h in their 
alphabet, are under a necessity of shortening the 
Sanscrit word muk4 t groat, and write it m&* They 
are obliged also, for a similar reason, to substitute 
a v for a b t iii words of Sanscrit, or other foreign 
original that begin with that letter; and the syllable 
«/w, at the end, is merely a termination, which, like 
urn in Latin, is generally annexed to neuter silb- 
stances.t To this etymology of the name of this place 
it may be proper to add, that Bali is the name of a 
hero very famous in Hindu romance; and that the 
river Mivaligungit, winch waters the eastern side 
of Ceylon, where the Turn'd language also prevails, 
has probably taken lUuuuic from him, as, according 
to that orthography, it apparently signifies the 
Canges of the great Bale 
Tlie rock, or hill of stone, above mentioned, is that 
which first engrosses tho attention on approaching 
the place ; for, as it rises abruptly out of a level plain 
of great extent, consists chiefly of one single stone, 
and is situated very near to the sea-beach, it is such 
a kind of object as an Inquisitive traveller would 
naturally turn iwde to examine. Its shape is also 
* Ttwy do iudfhkt aikuii a uibatiimo [nirrjl}, Lut the aMircvuuiun u 

ingnt tiM>d. 

+ Tliia '-xfilsuttft oJio + wbj the S*nBL-rit wg*d r«frl+ by wliMi tbu 
Himlui dromumiito tho hmk* of tliO IftW of liiuir rdlgiutt, wriUoi 
by the Tnisiu! tJi-TJ n whfck ii to tha truo ortbr-prnphy 

iif tilt-ir iiwl no HilHtakd of KuruptEm trnrutlers. U Btfim 

bnto ruppewd; wbilo tho ►ara.ic word k calk-d ZTi I by ihu BenpdiB* 
who bfttu in eifect no V in littiir Duw* Vyi I. Dh^ert* 
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singular and romantic, and. From a distant view, lias 
an appearance like some antique and lofty edifice. 
On coming near to the foot of the rock from the 
north, works of imagery* and sculpture crowd so 
thick upon the eye, as might seem to favour the idea 
of a petrified town, like those that have been fabled 
in different parts of the world by too credulous travel¬ 
lers/}- Proceeding on by the foot of the hill, on the 
side facing tho sea, there is a pagoda riding out of 
the ground, of one solid stone, about sixteen or 
eighteen feet high, which seems to have been cut 
upon the spot out of a detached rock, that lias been 
found of a proper size for that purpose.£ The top 
is arched, and the style of architecture, according to 
which it is formed, different from any now used in 
those parts. A little further on, there appear* upon 
an huge surface of stone, that juts out a little from 
the side of the hill, a numerous group of human 
figures in has relief, considerably larger than life, 
representing the most remarkable persons, whose 
actions arc celebrated in the Mahnbhumta, each of 
them in an attitude, or with weapons or other in* 
signs a, expressive of his character, or of some one of 
his most famous exploits,J All these figures are, 
doubtless, much less distinct than they were at first; 
for, upon comparing these and the rest of the sculp¬ 
tures that are exposed to the sea air, with others at 
the same place, whose situation has afforded them 

* Amnng 1 these* mo object, thoo^h a mean one, Attracts tho atten- 
ttaa* cn account of tfoo^TTotesque fund rtf uthIgds nutans eftha d. *]^i; 
ii egnmstif of two monkeyi out um of on§ itone t ouo of them In a 
itoopin” postutro, ffhiEq the olEcrr is taking insect* out of Lib Lead* 

t Shaw"# Tisydi, j* 155, ot sc^. 

[t TLe Owner* icrnph appear* |o be n£omd to,] 

L§ Arfoni’s pentmte.-rp. Shaddock, infra.] 
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protection from that element, the difference is strik¬ 
ing ; the former being every where much defneed, 
while the others are fresh m recently finished. This 
defacement is no where mere observable, than in the 
piece of sculpture which occurs next in the order of 
description* This is an excavation in another [*art 
of the east side of the great rock, which appears to 
have been made on the same plan, and for the same 
purpose that choultries are usually built in that 
country; that is to say, for the accommodation ol 
travellers, The rock is hull owed out to the size of 
a spacious room, and two or three rows of pillars are 
]eft, as a seeming support to the mountainous mass 
of stone which forms tho roof* Of what pattern 
these pillars have originally been, it is not easy now 
to conjecture ; for the air of the sea has greatly cqt- 
roded them, as well as all the other parts of the cave. 
And this circumstance renders it difficult to discover* 
at first sight, that there is a scene of sculpture on 
the side fronting the entrance. The natives, how¬ 
ever, point it out, and the subject of it is manifestly 
that of Krpsh^mattending-ihe herds of Nan da Ghosha* 
the Admetus of the Hindus; from which clreum- 
stance, Krishna is also called Gopilla, or the cowherd, 
as Apollo was entitled Naumis. 

The objects which seem next to claim regard, are 
those upon the hill itself, the ascent ot which, on the 
north* is, from its natural shape, gradual and easy 
at first, and is Ln other parts rendered more so, by 
very excellent steps cut out in several places, where 
the communication would be difficult or impracticable 
without them. A winding stair of this sort leads to 
a kind of temple cutout of the solid rock, with some 
[• The cowherd 2bnd* the foster and piaUUiv& falter of Krith «-] 
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figures of idols in high relief upon its walk, very well 
finished, arid perfectly freah, as it faces the west, and 
U therefore sheltered from the sea air.* From this 
temple again there are flights of steps, that seem to 
have led to some edifice, formerly standing upon the 
lull; nor does it seem absurd to suppose, that this 
may have been a palace, to which this temple, as 
a place of worship, may have appertained. For, 
besides the small detached ranges of stairs that are 
here and there cut in the rock, and seem as if they 
had once led to different parte of one great building, 
there appear in many places small water-chonnck 
cut silsu in the rock, u.s if fur drains to an house; and 
the whole top of the hill is strewed with small round 
pieces of brick, which may be supposed, from their 
appearance, to have been worn dawn to their present 
form, during the lapse of many ages. On ascend¬ 
ing the hill by ite slope on the north, a very singular 
piece of sculpture presents itself to view* On a 
plain surface of the ruck, which may once have served 
as the floor of some apartment, them is a platform 
of stone, about eight or nine feet long, by three or 
tour wide, in a situation rather elevated, with two 
or three steps leading up to it, perfectly resembling 
a couch or bed, and a lion very well executed at the 
upper end of it by way of pillow, the whole of one 
piece, being part of the hill itself. This the Brahmans, 
in habitants of the place, called the bed of Dharma- 
hyuj or \ udhifilt/hira, the eldest of the fi ve brothers, 
whose Fortunes and exploits are the loading subject in 
the M ah ilb 1 1 amta. And at & consul crablc d istanee from 
thin, at such a distance, indeed, as the apartment of 
the women might bo supposed to be from that of 

[■ Cp. Jfa, P,] 
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the men, is a bath excavated also from the solid rock, 
with step in Hit; Inside, which the Brahmans the 
bath of Draupudi, the wife of Yudhishfliira and his 
brothers. How much credit is due to this tradition, 
and whether this stone couch may not have boon 
anciently used as a kind of throne rather than abed, 
is matter for future inquiry. A circumstance, how¬ 
ever, which may seem to favour this idea is, that a 
throne in the Sanscrit, and other Hindu languages, 
is called aiinfxistme, which is composed of the words 
simlut, u lion, and dsaaa, a seat. 

These are all that appear on that part of the upper 
surface of the Mil, the ascent to which is on the 
north ; but, on descending fjuin thence, you are led 
round the hill to the opposite side, in which there 
arc steps cut from the bottom to a place near the 
summit, where is an excavation that scorns to have 
been intended fur a place of worship, and contains 
various sculptures of Hindu Deities. The most 
remarkable of those, is a gigantic figure of Vishnu, 
asleep on a kind of bed, with a huge snake wound 
about in many coils by way of pillow for Ins head ;* 
and these figure, according to the manner of this 
place, arc all of one piece, hew n from the body of 
the Toek- 

But though these works may lie deemed stupen¬ 
dous, they arc surpassed by others that are to be 
seen at the distance of about a mile, or a mile and 
an half, to the southward of the hill. They consist of 
twot Pagodas, of about thirty feet long by twenty 
feet wide, and about as many in height, cut nut of 
the solid rock, and each consisting originally of one 

[* Cp. H unlit ock, Ko, 19. .'a/™.] 

It Tbcro aro five, tho five Buttha*.] 
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single stone. Near these also stand an elephant full 
as big as JifCj and a lion much larger than the natu¬ 
ral size, but very well executed, each hewn also out 
of one stone. None of the pieces that have fallen 
off in cutting these extraordinary sculptures arc now 
to be found near or any where in the neighbourhood 
of them, so that there is no means of ascertaining 
the degree of labour and time that has been spent 
upon them, nor the size of the rock or rocks from 
which they have been hewn, a circumstance which 
renders their appearance the inure striking and sin¬ 
gular. And though their situation is very near the 
sea-beach, they have not suffered at all by the corro¬ 
sive air of that element, which has provided them 
with a defence against itself, by throwing up before 
them a high bank, that completely shelters them. 
There is also great symmetry in their form; though 
that of the I’ugodas is different from the style of 
architecture, according to which idol temples are now 
built in that country. The latter resembles the 
Egyptian ; for the towers are always pymmidical, 
and the gates and roofs flat, and without arches j but 
these sculptures approach nearer to the Gothic taste, 
being surmounted by arched roofs or domes, that are 
not semi-circular, but composed of two segments of 
elides meeting in a point at top. It is also observable 
that the lion in this group of sculptures, as well as 
that upon the stone couch above mentioned, are per¬ 
fectly just representations of the true lion; and the 
natives there give them the name, which is always 
understood to mean a lion in the Hindu language, 
to wit, simha; but the figure, which they have made 
to represent that animal in their idol temples for cen¬ 
turies past, though it bears the earns appellation, is 
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a distorted monster, totally unlike the original; in¬ 
somuch that it has from hence been supposed that 
the lion wm not anciently known in this country, and 
that dmha w m n name given to n monster that exist¬ 
ed only in Hindu romance. But it is plain that 
that animal was well known to the authors of these 
works, wlio f in manners as well as arts, seem to have 
differed much from the modern Hindus. 

There are two eireurustances attending these monu¬ 
ments, which cannot but excite groat curiosity p and 
on which future inquiries may possibly throw some 
light. One is, that on one of the Pagodas Inst men- 
tionad, there is an inscription of a single line, in a 
character at present unknown to the Hindus.* It 
resembles neither the D^mMgari, nor any of tho 
various characters connected with or derived from it, 
which have come to the writers knowledge from any 
part of Hindustan. Nor did it, at the time ho viewed 
it, appear to correspond with arty character, Asiatic 
or European, that is commonly known. He had not 
then, however, seen tho alphabet of the Pali, the 
learned language of the Siamese, a sight of which has 
.since raised in his mind a suspicion, that there is a 
near affinity between them, if tho character be not 
identically tho same. But as these conjectures* after 
such a lapse of time, are somewhat vague, and the 
subject of them is perhaps yet within tho reach of 
our researches, it is to be hoped that some method 
may bo fallen upon of procuring an exact copy of 
this inscription. 

The other circumstance is, that though the out¬ 
ward form of the Pagodas is complete, the ultimate 
design of them has manifestly not been accomplished, 

[ • fii&cs detiphenxi by Dr. Eabicfjtan* §e© tn/ra-] 
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but seems to have been defeated by sonic extraordi¬ 
nary convulsion of nature. For the western side of 
the most northerly one is excavated to the depth of 
four or five Feet, and a row of pillars left on the out¬ 
side to support the roof; but hero the work Las been 
stopped, and an uniform rent of about four inches 
breadth ha* been made throughout the solid rock, 
and appears to extend to its foundations, which are 
probably at a prodigious depth below the surface of 
the ground. That this rent baa happened since tho 
work began, or while it was carrying on, cannot be 
doubted ; for the marks of the mason’s tools are 
perfectly visible in the excavated part on both sides 
of tho rent, in such a manner os to show plainly that 
they have been divided by it. Nor is it reasonable 
to suppose that such a work would ever have been 
designed, or begun, upon a rock that had previously 
been rent in two. 

Nothing less than an earthquake, and that a vio¬ 
lent one, could apparently have produced such a fis¬ 
sure in the solid rock : and that this has been the ca^o 
in point of Fact, may be gathered from other circum¬ 
stances, winch it is necessary to mention in an account 
of this curious place. 

The great rock above described is at some small 
distance from the sea, perhaps fifty or an hundred 
yards," and in that space the Hindu village before 
mentioned stood in 1776. But close to the sen are til© 
remains of a Pagoda, built of hrick,f and dedicated 
to Siva, the greatest part of which has evidently been 
swallowed up by that element; for the door of the 
innermost apartment, in which the idol is placed, and 

[ * Would be more combtly estimated at balfa mifo.J 

[tA mistake: it k built of atone.] 
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before which there are always two or three spacious 
courts surrounded with walls, is now washed by the 
waves; and the pillar used to discover the meridian 
at the time of founding the Pagoda r t is seen standing 
at some distance in the sea. In the neighbourhood of 
this building there are some detached ruck.*, washed 
also by the waves, on which there appear sculptures, 
though now nine 1 1 worn and defaced. And the natives 
of the place declared to the writer of this account, 
that the more aged people among them remembered 
to hove seen the tops of several Pagodas far out in 
the sea, which being covered with copper (probably 
gilt) were psirticiihirly visible at sunrise, os their 
shining surface used then to reflect the surfs rays, 
but that now that effect was no longer produced, as 
the copper had since become inerusted with mould 
and verdigris,( 

Those circumstances look much like the effects of 
a sudden inundation ; and the rent in the rock above 
described makes it reasonable to conjecture that 
an earthquake may have caused the sea to overflow 7 
its boundaries, and that these two formidable enemies 
may have joined to destroy this once magnificent city. 
The recount which the Brahmans, natives of the place* 
gave of its origin and downhill, partly, it should seem, 
on the authority of the Mah;VbhStrata, and partly on 
that of later records, at the same time that it coun¬ 
tenances this idea, contains some other curious parti¬ 
culars, which may gee in to render it worthy of atten¬ 
tion. Nor ought it to be rejected on account of that 

* See Yoju^e da M- Ganti], Yol. L r U?. 

[ f Moro ttrcWdy a dheaja*tin*hhit+ Te Iim b«n talt-eta 

hj Bflme fkjr i tin^nrt P ■which i* tnanifoflly ml errvr,—cp. Bp. litbot fl 
JnntruJ aiid Jlmrfl'H Sceiics and Bigbis in the EflitJ 

[X Cp- GrubbLuBf tn/nfli] 
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fabulous gnrb, in which all nations, hilt especially 
those of the East, have always clad the events of 
early ages. 

“ HiranytLksha (said they) was a gigantic prince, 

“ that rolled up the earth into a shapeless mass, and 
"carried it down to the abyss, whither Vishnu fol- 
“lowed him in the shape of an hog, killed him with 
“his tusks, and replaced the earth in its original 
“situation. The younger brother of Hiranyaksha 
“was Uirn/jyakasipu, who succeeded him inhishing- 
“dmn, and refused to do homage to Vishnu, Ho 
“had a son named PrahlAda, who at an early ago 
"openly disapproved this part of his father-sconduct, 
“ being under tho tuitioi 1 of .V« kracbArya. His father 
“persecuted him on this account, banished him, and 
“even sought to kill him, but was prevented by 
“the interposition of heaven, which appeared on the 
“side of Pnihlilda. At length, Hirmryakn.sipu was 
"softened, and recalled his son to his court, where, 
“as he sat in full assembly, he began again to argue 
" with him against the supremacy of Vishnu, boasted 
" that he himself was lord of all the visible world, 
‘'and asked what Vishnu could pretend to more. 
“ PmhJAda replied, that Vishnu had- no fixed abode, 
“ but was ptesent everywhere. Is he, said bis fathor, 

“ in that pillar ? Yes, returned PraidAda. Then let 
“ him come forth, said llint»yak:iripu ; and, rising 
“from hi* scat, struck the pillar with his foot; upon 
"which \ Lshnu, in the Namsidiha Avatara, that is 
“to say, with a body like a man, but an head like a 
*‘liou,caine out of the pillar, and tore H imnynkaripu 
"in pieces. V ishnu then fixed PrahlAda on his 
“father’s tlirone ; and his reign was a mild and vir* 
“ taous one, and as such was a contrast to that of 
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“his father. He left a son named Namucht,* who 
"inherited his power and his virtues, and was the 
"father of Bali, the founder of the once magni* 
"ficenfc city of Mulutbalipura, the situation of which 
" is said to be described in the following verse, taken 

from the Mdiabbirnta:— 

*ryr*m ijrsRT*n t 

tr^TTf^r^tfr H 

The sense of which is literally this :— 

“South of the G&ripeii two tudnd tojiuwr, 

“Fit-c yqjacasf westward from tie eastern saa ,* 1 

Such is the Brahman account of the origin of tikis 
place. The sequel of its history, according to them, 
is as follows :— 

“The son of Bali was Banasura, who is repre- 
,f sented as a giant with a thousand lunula. Amruddha, 
“the son* of Krishna, cams to his court in disguise, 
“and seduced his daughter ; which produced a war, 

in the course of which Ammddhawas taken prisoner, 
“and brought to MohubaUpura;| upon which Krishna 
“came in person from his capital Dviraka, and kid 
“siege to the place. 6'iva guarded the gates, and 
“fought for Baitisura, who worshipped him with 

An mo) s VirofhanftwasthEtRriU uf Praliijifla, and father of Bali; 
Nnwmrbi wm tlfcO f cii of Viprwhitci hj KimhiltA, ni-^Lur of HutiJij'ji- 
Linpiu—S h? iiiD YwhnnpiiriVti&*] 

f The jprrj'crno is si xitcsturorQ often mentioned in Uie S^iuEerit btxikj, 
nnd, nrctirJisi^ to *omc fle^Gunkrf, is ^|m*J tu nine, awarding to otbsn 
tircEr* English ihlIem, But ul ihml rule die distance Iicre mentioned, 
batw«o tilth place arid Ltie is prodEgiotiaty Jpi&ggurated* and 

irill ttury uh far south of CcjIuil llii*, however, w itol aiiffrisiog 
iii (uj Hirjda pt^m; but, fn:«di the second line- st scemii pretty clear 
ihai ihiff eitj n at the- timo tbia terd wai Erufidpa*ed t littw siiwtl 

uC & great iimtimeo from the eco. 

[J Aiumttdha was the j^mnd&on, not the mm, of Krishna.] 

Manila pirn, njH&tdiiLg to the YihliHupu.r^JiA—cp. WHm*a Iran*., 
Book Yr ektp. 53.1 
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“his thousand hands; but KWahiia found means to 
"overthrow Siva* and having taken the city, cut oil 
“all Bittiisum'a bands, except two, with which he 
“ obliged him to do him homage. Ho continued in 
**subjection to Enshtift till Ins death ; after which a 
« long period ensued, in which no mention is any 
“ where made of this place, till a prince arose, whose 
« name was Mal&cliCieJi,* who restored the kingdom 
« to great splendour, and enlarged and beautified 
*' the capital. But in his time the calamity is said 
* to have happened by which the city was entirely 
j ‘destroyed; and the cause and manner of it have 
11 been wrapped up by the Brahmans in the fol 1 owing 
fabulous narration. Maldcheren, (say they,) in an 
“excursion which he made one day alone, and in dis- 
“ guise, came to a garden in the environs of the city, 
u whore was a fountain so inviting, that two celestial 
“nymphs had come down to bathe there. Hie Raji 
“ became enamoured of one of them, who condes- 
“ trended. to allow of his attachment to her; and .die 
" and her sister-nymph used thenceforward to have 
“ frequent interviews with him in that garden. On 
“one of those occasions, they brought with them a 
“ male inhabitant of the heavenly regions, to whom 
“ they introduced the Kilja: and between him and 
v Malechoren a strict friendship ensued; in conse- 
“qucnce of which lie agreed, at the Raja’s earnest 
“ request, to carry him in disguise to see the court 
“of the divine Indra, a favour never before granted 
“to any mortal. The Raj ft returned from thence 
" with new ideas of splendour and magnificence, which 
“ he immediately adopted in regulating his court, and 
“ his retinue, and in beautifying his seat of govern^ 
[• The some as lift] U'sutfu ? cp. Taylor, infra-.] 
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"ment By this means Mdsubalipura became soon 
"celebrated beyond all the cities r>f the earth; and 
“an account of its magnificence having been brought 
“to the gods assembled at the court of Jndnv, their 
“jealousy was m much excited at it, that they sent 
"orders to the God of the Sea to let loos© his billows, 
f< and overflow a place which impiously pretended to 
H vie in splendour with their celestial mansions. This 
" command ho obeyed, and the city was at once over- 
"llo%ved by that furious element, nor has it ever 
“sineo been able to rear its head/ 

Such is the mode in which the Brahmans choose to 
account for the signal overthrow of a place devoted 
to their wretched superstitions. 

It is not, however, improbable, that the rest of 
this history may contain, like tlie mythology of 
Greece and Rome, a great deal of real matter of fact ? 
though enveloped m dark and figurative represen¬ 
tations. Through the disguise of these we may dis¬ 
cern some imperfect records of great events, and of 
revolt!Lions that have happened in remote times; and 
they perhaps merit our attention the more, as it is 
not likely that any records of ancient Hindu history 
exist, but in this obscure and fantastic dress* Their 
poets seem to have been their only historians, as 
well as divines; and whatever they relate, is wrap¬ 
ped up in this burlesque garb, set oft* by way of 
ornament, with circumstances hugely incredible and 
absurd, and nil this without any date, and in no other 
order or method, than such as the poets fancy sug¬ 
gested, and found most convenient. K everihdc&s, 
by comparing names and grand events, recorded by 
them, with those intersperaed in the histories of other 
nations, and by calling in the assistance of ancient 
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monuments, coins, and inscriptions, as occasion shall 
offer, some probable conjectures, at least, it’ not im¬ 
portant discoveries, may, it is hoped, bo made on 
these interesting subjects. It is much to be regret¬ 
ted, that a blind zeal, attended with a total want of 
curiosity, in the Muhammadan governors of this 
country, lias been so hostile to the preservation of 
Hindu monuments and coins* But a spirit of in¬ 
quiry among Europeans may yet perhaps be success¬ 
ful ; and an instance, which relates to the place 
above described, though in itself a subject of regret, 
leaves room to hope that futurity may yet have in 
store some useful discoveries. The A art of Madras, 
who had often occasion to go to a place in the 
neighbourhood of Mahabalipum, assured the writer 
of this account, that within his remembrance a ryot 
of those parts had found, in ploughing his ground, 
a pot of gold and silver coins, with characters on 
them which no one in those parts, Hindu or 
Muhammadan, was able to decipher. He added, how¬ 
ever, that all search for them would now bo vain, 
for they had doubtless been long ago devoted to the 
crucible, as, in their original form, no one there 
thought them of any value. 

The inscription on the Paged a mentioned above, 
is an object which, in this point of view, appears to 
merit great attention. That the conjecture, however, 
which places it among the languages of Siam, may 
not seem in itself chimerical, the following passages 
from some authors of repute arc here inserted, to 
show that the idea of a communication having for¬ 
merly subsisted between that country and the coast 
of Coromandel, is by uo means without foundation ; 
nay, that there is some affinity, even at this day, 
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between the Pali and some of the Hindu Ian- 
gnages i and that the same mode of worship seeing 
formerly to have prevailed in the Deccan, which is 
now used by the Siamese. 

Monsieur de la. Loub&re, in his excellent account 
of Siam, speaks thus of the origin of the l'ili lan¬ 
guage 

'■The Siamese, says ho, do not mention any coun- 
** try where the Pali language, which is that of t heir 
"laws and their religion, is at present in use. They 
" suppose, indeed, on the report of some among them, 
“who have been on the Coast of Coromandel, that 
“it bears some resemblance to some of the dialects 
“of that country ; but they at the same time allow, 
"that the diameter in which it is written is not known 
“but among themselves. The secular Missionaries 
"settled at Siam believe that this language L n ot 
"entirely a dead one; because they have seen in 
"their hospital a man from the neighbourhood of 
"Cape Comorin, who mixed several Pali words in 
"his discourse, declaring that they were in use in his 
"country, and that lie himself had never studied nor 
"knew any other than his mother-tongue. They at 
"the same time mention, as matter of certainty, that 
" the religion of the Siamese comes from those parts ; 
"as they have road in a Pali book that Snmmna 
" Kodam,* the idol of the Siamese, was the son of a 
"king of Ceylon, "t* 

[* Th o Siwncac form of Jtnunafta Gautama, a emue; appHed t<? 
Bqddhjk, HtgniTfiHg ’Gautama tfaa ascetic-'] 
ft B&ddha. according ic tmditici*, wju the &cm of fttddhodfiiia. the 
itipg of IvttptJAVckrtii, a city anti St m.le go the bardrrs of NirpaJJ 
+ ,p Ltfs Shmois no naniinciit annm Fai*+ on La lanynt* Ball qvi esfc 
"mile d* lefam loix ot do lear r&li^iorn # Boil. aujfFnrtlhRj- ah 
w Hb toapcozmijiit k h but k rapport do qodnuos-u m dV^tria 
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The language of the man mentioned in this passage, 
who came from the neighbourhood of Cape Comorin, 
could bo no other than the Tamil; but the words 
here alluded to may very possibly have been deriva¬ 
tives from the Sanscrit, common to both that and 
the Pali. 

In another part of the same work, where tho 
author treats of the history of Snumna Kodam ftt 
large, on the authority of the Puli books, he says 
"The father of Samara Kodam, according to the 
“same Pali book, was a king of Tevc Lanka, that 
“is to say, of the famous Ceylon. 

Here it is observable, that, while the country of 
Siam seems to be utterly unknown, both to the 
native of Ct-ylon and Hindustan, Ceylon should 
nevertheless be so well known to the Siamese, and 
under the same appellation it bears in the Sanscrit. 
An epithet is also here prefixed to it which seems to 
bo the same as that used by the Hindus in speaking 
of that island ; for they also call it, in Sanscrit, Deva, 
Lanka, or the Sacred Lanka. From several passages 
in the same work it also appears, that tho Sanscrit 
word moAjj, which signifies “ great" is constantly used 

la mi. tfoi wt M n 3a cote qnc la tanpne BbIif % tnwl' 

" (]ue Lte a™ tforiffl’im dca dkk^ta Jo cts imis 1 a : muis 

M iU r-.tnriunnMlL CB Ittcme wm|b (flic Irt kLfcwa dfe In longue Bftlitr 
11 fu fqr.t conunpti qua ciii, Ijh Misrfi-jnjkLroa sdctilieni h Siam 
Jl e'roy'onL qnc- cctko Enisano ft'est pas cbtitTom^Tit mcirto: jisrctj qnlk 
w ttfifc Til iLniu leniT hujrital tta honsmq dc± ravirmi Jti Cup Jr? Cumu- 
u m, qui uirtcik plniie&rs rant* Balia duns son Ims&iUTOp .SAFttfflFlt 

* qtTjk UltimaL Ctl ttKAgcs cm s*n pais, «t qnij luy n'tlTfidt jflfflftia ctudic, 
**oi lie tmrmi qtu> <a longue mniemdt^ Hn dunncBt d’tiilEciirH pour 

* certain n ne U Valgum Jtai Skmrfj rif.-nt Jo ms tpurtfer* 1 *. pare* 

M qa*ilK cmii fa diuis un Ihrci BaiLc qti* FonmnDnnecJoin ip» Iki Sta- 

H »&i* adimin^ otpie-fdA d*nn H+ny du Fualo tks Ceylono.” 

# * A U [Kirs dc ScnramyGAPi^iIom qtoit, »l«i M nitsssuo Iirtw Bedl* an 
Eny uai Terr c ft dire uu fctoy Jo 1 ft cL'ltbro Ccylftin^ 
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b tine Pall language in the same sense. And tlie 
names of tho days of the week arc most of thorn the 
B1U1U3 in Sanscrit and in Pali, as may be seen in the 
following comparison of them :— 


a Sanscritr Pali,* 


A 

Adilya-* vin^ 

Ymi Atfitt, 

Sunday. 

SaUiii-Vslnii + 

Tftof Tclun p 

Morulay. 

MangaLi-vAra* 

Van Aiigkfian, 

Tueridny. 

BudJlflr-l'Arfl, 

Tint Pant T 

Wednesday- 


Tan PmltOttL, 

Thursday. 

k Sukr&-T&ra, 

Van Sottf, 

Friday. 

frim-viim, 

Van Sikta, 

Saturday. 


Tho same author gives, in another place, an 
account of a pretended print of a foot on a rock, which 
la, an object of worship to tho Siamese, and is called 
Prubdt, OT the venerable foot, For prd, in Pali ho 
says, signifies "venerable,” which agrees with panl- 
jvtra and pamme^hUid in Sanscrit; and bat in the 
same tongue is a foot, as pdda in Sanscrit. After 
which he goes on to say :—- 

“ We know that in the island of Ceylon, there 
" is a pretended print of a human foot, which has 
" long been held in great veneration. It represents, 
« doubtless, the left foot ; for the Siamese say that 
« Samana Kodam set his right foot on their Pri bat 
"and his left foot at T*tinkm !, |§ 

From Knox’s History of Ceylon it appears, that 
the impression here spoken of is uj>on the hill called, 

[ # Thc> nimie? giT tin are SiitmefleJ 

f litre one-Hinda word ia aiibtadnuod for for Chdnd Hin¬ 

dustani, find Chandra Ed Siwiacrit, Bignijy theTUQTFti as WJ u &*>» ^ 
j ** On nut quo daws llevlo de Ccyhiti, U y a an prita&dit vcdilgc da 
** pit* liTimalu+ quo depais tong tffipfl y cut chi grande vtnittfStm. li 
*'r«prfiaite fan* double jne giracki?; car Irt SuMMit ii&enfc qua 
gamnmDMaadom posa I« droit, a. \mr pmfaf, at lc ptG gmdw k 

« Lanck" 

Cp+ SpctiCO ' Har dy a of p. 212 J 
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by the Singhalese. ,f Haroakl! ;’ J by Europeans, 
"Adams Peak and that the natives believe it to.be 
the footstep of their great idol Buddou, between the 
worship of whom, as described by Knox, and that of 
Santana Ivodam, as related by M. do la Lou here, 
there is a striking rest: tub lance in many particulars, 
which it may be proper here to enumerate. 

1-7.—Besides the footsteps above mentioned, there 
is a kind of tree (which, from description, appears to 
be the Pipal tree* so well known in India) which the 
Singhalese hold sacivd to Lhiddou, mid the Siamese 
to Sa man a Kodaui; insomuch that the latter deem 
it meritorious to hang themselves upon it. The 
Singhalese call it Bogniiak ;f for yuhah, in their 
language, signifies a tree; and ho seems to be an 
abbreviation of Bod or Buddou and the Siamese 
call tt, in Pali, Pm si Malta Pout, which, according 
to La Loubore's interpretation, signifies the tree of 
the great Puut§ This he supposes to mean Mer¬ 
cury; for he observe that Pout, or Poet, fe the name 
of tlrnt planet in the Pali term for Wednesday ; and 
in another place, he says. Pout is one of the names 
of Snmana Kodnm. 11 is certain that Wednesday is 
tailed the name of Bod, or Budd, in all the Hindu 
languages, among which the Tamil, having no b, 
begins tlie word with a /!, which brings it very near 
the 1 ali mode of writing it. It is equally certain 


r* Fima fcligiom, culled liy BuddJi ifil 3 tha BoJhi trw, “thctrws 
ftf wi^tora" bmuuu under it Giuiuma bemau Buddha, "tic 
Eu!i tf hi t -n.^.'*-Cp Bigundat’* life of Gumkins, p. 85,1 
[■f Thtj l bflHtn^i T ] 

[tF„, Bod Bedim, Budd. Dooti, Food, **., semo D f tt, E 
oumerDu, swOr# ta *klcb Gautama’, appellative. Buddha, I*m been 
sptli.—bn.- Manual of Budhum. p, 3S4.] 

§ In vulgar Km H thzj call it Tw-rf. 
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that the days of the week, in nil these languages, are 
called after the planets in the same order ns with us; 
and that Bod, Build, or Food, holds the place of 
Mercury* From all which it should appear that 
FoUt, which, among the Siamese, is another name 
for Mercury, is itself a corruption of Buddcm, who 
is the Santana Kodam of the Greeks. And it is * 
singular that, according to H. do la Lotibfere, the 
mother of Santana Ivodam is called, in Pali, Maha- 
rnania,* or the great Mania, which resembles much 
the name of Maia, the mother of Mercury. At the 
same time that the Tamil termination <wi, which 
renders the word Poodan, creates a resemblance 
between this and the Woden of the Gothic nations, 
from which the same day of the week is denominated, 
and which, on that and other accounts, is allowed 
to be the Mercury of the Greeks, t 
2ndly .—Tiie temples of Saimma Kixhun are called 
Pihan ; and round them are habitations for the 
priests, resembling a college; so those of Boddou 
arc called Vjhar, and the principal priests live in them 
ns In a college. The word Yihar,f or, as the natives 
of Bengal would write it, Bihar, is feanserU ; and 
Ferishtah, in Lie History of Bengal, says, that this 
name was given by the Hindus to the Province of 
Behar, because it was formerly so full of Brahmans, 
as to be, as it were, one great seminary of learning, 
as the word imports. 

[• MmMmivi, MsMitflyidevi, MAj*. OP MtjfidevlJ 
[f " Hindi sirrenumJB RpocEilAtimn ImH tunginnted in o’.Ej faun ding 
Bfidhm tin ton of Soma, and regent or the pliinet Mcrmisr, * he* wba 
knutta/ t \w intelligent. with Bedding mj ddfied mortiij,. o? * bo 
hj whom ther irtitli u* kndtro/—Wdwn'i Viilina FliTuftlL' 1 £ peace- 
Hmrdj. Maimdl of Busibidma p. ogi rk] 

[t YiMrt] 
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.iniZy,—The Siamese Lave two orders of priests, 
ond so iuLve the worshippers ot Bnddou. Roth tho 
one and the other arc distinguished by a yellow 
habit, and by another circumstance, which mast be 
mentioned in the words of the respective authors. 
Kiion *uys of the Buddou Priests, “ They have the 
f * honour of carrying the Tullipot* with the broad 
11 end over their heads foremost, which none but the 
« king does,’* And M. de In Loubfere Bays of the, 
Siamese priests, " To defend themselves from the 
"sun they have the Tnlapnt, which is their little 
n umbrella, in the form of u screen.’ ,+ 

Tin. 1 word here used is common to most of the 
Hindu languages, and signifies the leaf ot the 
Palmyra tree. it. de la Loubore mentions it as a 
Siamese word, without seeming to know its origin or 
primary signification. 

4 ihhj .—The priests of Ruddou, as well as those of 
Samnna Kodnin,{ arc bound to celibacy, as long as 
they continue in the profession; but both the one 
and the other are allowed to lay it down and marry. 

ZtJdtf .—They both eat Scab, but will not kill the 
animal. 

fjrij/y-—The priests of cither nation are of no par* 
titular tribe, hut are chosen out of the body of the 
people. 

These circumstances plainly show’ that this is a 
system of religion different from that of the Vedas ; 
and seine of them arc totally inconsistent with the 

[• Tilppit, ” pJm-Jeif-j 

ir ,L i’flflf ms garesiLir eUj £4»kiJ Du ota± 1-g Tfflliipafr, qai ett lear ptilii 
41 fw^j cu formu d r Mrmi if 

it Tli*-' MiHio jxLnHinji ; 9ainaua (^mnxatiA trim Lima] wm iluS 

DudiHin, U. tha - EnEi-lLtfiaciL fp (Mas &Ce notu * ai p, i?J 
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principles and practice of the Brahmans. And, indeed, 
it is manifest, from’ Knox’s whole account, that tho 
religion of the Singhalese is quite distinct from that 
which prevails at this day among the Hindus, nor 
does it appear that there is such a race of men ns 
that of the Brahmans among them. The only part in 
which there seems to bo any agreement is in the 
worship of the Devatas, which has probably crept 
in among them from their Tamil neighbours ; but 
that is carried on in a manner very different from the 
Bmhtoanical system, and appears to be bold by tho 
nation at large in very great contempt, if not abhor¬ 
rence. Knox’s account of it is this * “ Their temples 
«/,. (■ those of the Devatas) are, he gays, called 
« Kovils,” which is the Tamil word for Pagoda. He 
then goes on to say, " A man piously disposed, 
“ builds n small house at his own charge, which is the 
"temple, and himself becomes priest thereof. This 
"house is seldom called Clod’s House, but most 
" usually Yakbo,* the Devil’s." But of the prevailing 
religion he speaks in very different terms, and des¬ 
cribes it as carried on with much parade and splendour 
and attended with marks of groat antiquity. " The 
" pagodas, or temples of their gods, says he, arc so 
"many that I cannot number them. Many of them 
"are of rare and exquisite work, built of hewn stone, 
"engraven with images and figures; but by whom, 
" and when, I could not attain to know, tho i nimbi- 
" tanta themselves being ignorant therein. But sure 
“ 1 am, they were built by far more ingenious artifi- 
“ cers than the Chtragolayst that now are on the land. 
" For the Portuguese, in their inv asions, have defaced 
"some of them, which there is none found that hath 

. [* YakaUa.] Lt Siugbalcic.] 
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“.skill enough to repair to this day.” In another 
place, ho says, “ Hero are some ancient writings, 
"engraven, upon rocks, which puzzle all that see 
“ them. There are divers great roots in divers parts 
"in Condo Uda,* and in the northern parts. These 
"rocks are out deep with great letters for the space 
"of some yards, so deep that they may last to the 
'* world's end. Nobody can read them, or make any* 
"thing of them. I have asked Malabare and Gen- 
“ too 9 , as well as Ckingelays and Moors, hut none of 
“ them understood them* There is an ancient temple, 
"Goddikdenni in Yattanour, stands by a place where 
"there are of these letters.” From all which the 
antiquity of the nation and their religion is suffi¬ 
ciently evident; and from other passages it is plain, 
that the worship of Buddou, in particular, has been 
from remote times a very eminent part of that reli¬ 
gion ; for the same author, speaking of the tree at 
Anurodgburro,t in the northern part of the island, 
which is sacred to Buddou, says, "The due perform- 
"ance of this worship they reckon not a little meri¬ 
torious; insomuch that as they report, ninety 
u kings have reigned there successively, where, by 
“ the rubs that still remain, it appear? they spared 
"not for pains and labour, to build temples and high 
"monuments to the honour of this god, ns if they 
“ had been bom to hew rocks and great stones, and 
"lay them up in heaps. These kings arc now happy 
"spirits, having merited it by these labours." And 
again he says, " For this god, above all other, they 
"seem to have an high respect and devotion,” 

And from other authorities it will appear, that this 
worship has formerly been by no means confined to 

[•Kandy.] [f AmuiiUiapimi.J 
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Ceylon, but bus prevailed in several parts of India 
prior to that of the Brahmans; nay, that this has 
been the ease even so late as the ninth and twelfth 
centuries of the Christian Aim, 

In the well-known* Aneiennes Bektions, trans¬ 
lated from the Arabic by that eminent orientalist 
Eusebius Remiudot, the Arabian traveller gives this 
account of the custom of dancing-women, winch 
continues to this day in the Deccan, but is not known 
among the Hindus of Bengal, or Hindustan Proper, 
u There are in India public women, called women 
£t of the idol, and the origin of this custom is this : 
w when a woman has made a vow for the purpose of 
M having children, if she brings into the world a pretty 
** daughter, she carries it to Ecxl, (so they call the 
" idol which they adore,) and leaves it with him "t 
This is a pretty just account of this custom, as it 
prevails at this day in the Deccan ; for children are, 
indeed, devoted to this profession by their parents, 
and when they grow up in it they are called, in 
Tainibj Eevaddsi; or female slaves of the idol. But 
it is evident they have changed their master since 
this Arabian account was written, for there is no idol 
of the name of Bod now worshipped there. And 
the circumstance of this custom being unknown in 
other parts of India, would lead one to suspect that 
the Brahmans, on introducing their system of religion 

* Aticieniacft BfiIaiiGt]& tlc.^ InJea et do 3u Chbe* do denis voyageurs 
Jdabumbmn, qni y aJlircnt dims fc tHSpntma m&Ic. Parta p 171S. Sm 
t * Ilya diuia \m lades d&s frmmea puMirju^s, appellw 
u tk ridg-k; l h -ongu» 4a caLta can *tu mt uni itlk: LonqQ "ttae kinmt? a 

** fait uo voen pgur farm dt^ entkinjf* si dla met au mijudo uno beUa 
u ft||fp dl& IVkpporbo ah ZiW T cV:tL ainai qiiHa Appelknl Hiklc q&*fld 
** wbrebt, auprafi duqikl elk ]a UiLA nj, EtiL gi. K J 9 . 
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into that country, had thought fit to retain this part 
of the former worship, as being equally agreeable to 
themselves and their new disciples. 

The same Arabian travellers gi ve us all account of 
a very powerful race of Hindu kings, according to 
them, indeed, the most powerful in India, who then 
reigned on the Malabar Coast with the title of Bal- 
hanv* Their dominion appears to have extended over 
Guzerat, and the greatest part, if not the whole, of 
the ancient kingdom ofYijayap&r. For the Arabian 
geographer quoted by M. Eenaudot makes Nahel- 
virah the metropolis of these princes, which is, doubt¬ 
less, Nahervalah, the ancient capital of Guzerat; 
though M. Renaudot seems not to have known that 
place; and the rest of the description sufficiently show s 
the great extent of their dominion southward. M. 
D’Anville speaks of this race of kings on the authority 
of the Arabian geographer Edriai, who wrote in the 
twelfth century, according to whom it appears that 
their religion was, even so late as that period, not the 
Brahmanical, but that of which we arc now' speaking, 
hf. D’Anvillcs words are these ; * EdrBi acfpiaints 
‘ f us with the religion which this prince professed in 
" saying, that his worship was addressed to Eodda, 
“ who, according to St, Jerome and Clemens Alexan- 
41 drinua, was the founder of the sect of the Gym- 
*’ nosophists, in like manner as the Brahmans were 
" used to attribute their institution to Brahma, "t 

r» Cp. flir H. M. EllwL'a Eintory of Imfia.u fc>]d bj its owe ITia- 
t$rLan*. ppi, 85-99.] 
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The authority of Clemons Alexandrians is also 
cited on the same subject by llelandus in liis 11th 
Dissertation, where, treating of the language of 
Ceylon, he explains the word Viliira, above spoken 
of, in these terms :— 

"Vihara signifies a temple of their principal god 

Buddou, who, as Clemons Alexandrines lias long 
** ago observed, was worshipped as a god by the 
"Hindus,”* 

After the above quotations, the following ext met 
from the voyage of that inquisitive and ingenious 
traveller M. Dentil, published in 177!), is given as 
a further and very remarkable illustration of this 
subject:— 

“This system is also that of the Brahmans of our 
“ time; it forms the basis of that religion, which, 
"they have brought with them into the southern 
“parts of the Peninsula of Hindustan into Madura, 
“ Tanjore, and Mysore. 

“ There was thou in those parts of India, and 
"principally on the Coast of Coromandel and 
“ Ceylon, a sort of worship, the precepts of which we 
“ are quite unacquainted with The god, Baoutli, 
"of whom at present they know no more in India 
“ than the name, was the object of this worship; but 
" it is now totally abolished, except that there may 
« possibly yet be found some families of Indians 
" who have remained faithful to Baoutli and do not 
“ acknowledge the religion of the Brahmans, and who 
* l are on that account separated from, and despised 
“ by the other castes. 

** F#ft*PV tcinplttm dm prirmini ButMcw ^jt^rra qaem Tudos rat 
11 DttiTln VctL&rari. fcutnVit CfcfiluttJ Ak-SsicislriiLTii-. Strom, lib 1 ' 
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«I have not, indeed, heard that there are any such 
families ia the neighbourhood of Pondicherry; 

“ but there is a circumstance well worthy of remark, 
“which nonu of the travellers that have treated of 
“ the Coast of Coromandel and Pondicherry seem to 
“have noticed, it is this, that at a short league's 
“distance to the south of this town, in the plain of 
« Virapatnain, and pretty near the river, wo find a 
“statue of granite very hard and beautiful This 
« statue, which is from three feet to throe and a half 
“in height, is sunk in the sand to the waist, and 
"weighs doubtless many thousand weight; it is, as 
"it were, abandoned in the midst of this extensive 
“plain. I cannot give a better idea of it, than by 
“saying, that it exactly agrees with, and resembles 
" the Samaria Kodam of the Siamese ; its head is of 
“the same form, it has the same features, its arms 
“are in the same attitude, and .its ears are exactly 
“ similar. The form of this divinity, which has 
“certainly been made in the country, ami which 
“in no respect resembles the present idols of the 
"Gentoos, struck mu as I passed this plain. I made 
“various inquiries concerning this singular figure, 
“and the Tamilian*, one and all, assured me that 
“this was the god Baouth, wlto was new no longer 
“regarded, for that his worship and his festivals had 
“been abolished ever since the Brahmans had mado 
“themselves masters of the peoples faith.”* 

■**Cq njattacMl aaiai erfui lies Emmet tfc nos Jours; R fait In 
iMiin lie In itlifion rjn its out i*f tport to dans, le unddo lu prtstiu' Ealfl 
** ** Hndwtaa, ^ Mudiiro, lo Tonjaaor, ct It Mokamn*. 

M * ' ^ - T aTrjlt iJera dans res parties J., ITndt, it print!payment a In 
M ™* ^ £ i Ceylon, n» cuius donttm ignore ob*,lnmcnt 

«vi , m ' J ‘ 10 Diao ^vintli. Uamtan no rennoit jnijonrd'btii. dam 
Inik, qnc In non), riuu L'objet tie to catte; tmLs il »t Umt-o-tiut 
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M. G until then goes on to say a good deal more 
upon tlus subject, lathe course of’which he supposes 
that tills deity is the Foof the Chinese, whose wor¬ 
ship l>y their own accounts, was brought from India. 
And, indeed, the abridgement of the name Pout, 
mentioned in a note of this paper, which the vulgar 
Siamese reduce to the single syllable Po, seems to 
countenance this opinion. Put as this is foreign to 
our present purpose, and the above passages, it is 
hoped, are sufficient to establish what was proposed, 
it seems high time to take leave of this subject, with 
an apology for that prolixity which is inseparable 
from this kind of discussion. 

I7M June, 1784. 

41 iboli, liws'oit iin’il »a trottfo oncuro quclquos JiinuTliss dTndfoui 
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II.—iSbflic account of the Sculptures at MaMboli- 
pttmm; tumult if mlkd the Seven Pagoda#. By 
J. Gold ingham, Esq. 

[From this Apuittc Ecficurcke^ Ytjt Y. 173SL] 

T HESE curious remains of antiquity, situate near 
the sea, are about thirty-eight English miles 
southerly irom Madras, A distant view presents 
merely a rock, ■which, on a near approach, is found 
deserving of particular examination- The attention, 
passing over the smaller objects, is first arrested by a 
Hindu pagoda, covered with sculpture, and hewn 
from a single mass of rock ; being about twenty-six 
feet in height, nearly as long, and about half as broad. 
Within is the Ungam* and a long inscription on the 
wall, in characters unknown, 

NW this structure, the surface of the rock, about 
ninety feet in extent, and thirty in height, is cover¬ 
ed with figures in bas-relief A gigantic figure of 
the god Krishna is the most conspicuous, with 
Aiynna his favourite, in the Hindu attitude of prayer; 
but so void of flesh, as to present more the appear¬ 
ance of a skeleton than the representation of a living 
person. Below is a venerable figure, said to bo 

tttnp!cll5;w MBUina a* Can cm.—C p. IMington. 
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the father of Arjuna;* both figures proving t.ho 
sculptor possessed no inconsiderable skill. Here 
are the representations of several animals, and of 
one which the Brahmans name siMa, or lion ; but 
by no means a likeness of that animal, wanting the 
peculiar characteristic, the mane. Some tiling in¬ 
tended to represent this is, indeed, visible, which 
has more the effect of spots. It appears evident, 
the sculptor was by no means so well acquainted 
with the figure of the lion as with that of the ele¬ 
phant and monkey, both being well represented in 
this group. This scene, I understand, is taken from 
the Mahubhumta, and exhibits the principal persons 
whose actions are celebrated in that work. 

Opposite, and surrounded by a wall of stone, are 
pagodas of brick, said to be of great antiquity. 
Adjoining is an excavation in the lock, the massy 
roof seemingly supported by columns, not unlike 
those in the celebrated cavern in the Island of Ele¬ 
phants,, but have been left unfinished. This was 
probably intended as a place of worship. A few 
pacen onward is another, and a more spacious, exca¬ 
vation, now used, and T suppose originally intended, 
as a shelter for travellers. A scene of sculpture 
fronts the entrance, said to represent Kn'sloia attend¬ 
ing the herds of Anatida-t One of the group repre- 
sentsa man. diverting an infant, by playing on a tluto, 
and holding the instrument as we do.} A gigantic 
figure of the god, with the gopU, and several good 
representations of nature, are observed. The columns 

[• A Bmh man on tho spot state# tlurt this figure rf presents DronA- 
cLArrya. tha preceptor of the Knurovas mid PfinJovaa-J 
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supporting the roof are of different orders : the base 
of one is the figure of a Spliynx. On the pavement 
ia an inscription, (see lnscript,) Near is the almost 
deserted village, which still retains the ancient name 
Muliahallp unim, The faw renmi ni i ig B rahmu ns visit 
the traveller, and conduct him over the rock. 

In the way up the rock a prodigious circular stone 
is passed under, so placed by nature on a smooth 
and sloping surface, that you are in dread of its 
crushing you before you clear it. The diameter of 
this stone is twenty-seven Feet. The top of the rock 
is strewed, with fragments of bricks, the remains, as 
you are informed, of a palace standing on this site. 
A rectangular polished slab, about ten feet in length, 
with the figure of a xiiiilut couchant, at the south 
end, is shewn you as the couch of the Dhanuaritja. 
A short way further, the bath used by the females 
of the palace is pointed out. A tale I suspect 
fabricated by the Brahmans to aiuuse the traveller. 
That some of their own caste had chosen this spot, 
retired among rocks, and difficult of access, to reside 
in, and that the bath, as it is called, which is only a 
rough stone hollowed, was their reservoir for water, 
would have an air of probability. The couch seems 
to have been cut from a stone accidentally placed hi 
its present situation, and never to have made* a part 
of the internal Furniture of a building. The simha, 
if in tended as a lion, is equally imperfect with the 
figures of the same animal before mentioned. 

Descending over immense beds of stone, you 
arrive at a spacious excavation ; a temple dedicated 
to Siva, who is represented, in the middle compart¬ 
ment, of a large stature and with lour arms; the 
left foot rests on a bull couchant; a small figure of 
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Brehmil on the right hand; another of Vishnu on 
the loft; where also the figure of his goddess Par- 
vut-i is observed. At one end of the temple is a 
gigantic figure of ^ ishnu, sleeping on an enormous 
cobra-da-cape 11a, with several heads, and so dispos¬ 
ed as to form a canopy over the head of the god.* 
At the opposite end is the goddess Siva with eight 
arms, mounted on a simha. Opposed to her is a 
gigantic figure with a buffalo's head and human body. 
Between these is a human figure, suspended with tho 
head downwards. Tho goddess is represented with 
several warlike weapons, and some armed dwarf 
attendants; while the monster is armed with a dub. 
In the character of Burga, or protector of the virtu¬ 
ous, the goddess is rescuing from the Yamarajat (the 
figure with tho buffalo's head) the suspended figure 
fallen improperly into his hands. The figure and 
action of the goddess are executed in a masterly and 
spirited style. Over this temple, at a considerable 
elevation, is a smaller, wrought from a single mass of 
atouo. Here is seen a slab, similar to the Dbaruia- 
raja s couch. Adjoining is a temple, in the rough, 
and a large mass of rook, the upper part roughly 
fashioned lor a pagoda. I f a conclusion may be draw n 
from these unfinished works, an uncommon and 
astonishing perseverance was exerted in finishing the 
structures bore; and the more so, from the stone 
being a species of granite, and extremely hard-! 

The village contains but few houses, mostly in¬ 
habited by Brahmans, the number of whom has, how- 

[* jScslui , 11 ttt king of tht serpent mcc u a large Uunijisntl-liCiulul 
&nnkc p Mi i nice tlsc coudi abd qmopy of VikKjiu, and llm upholder 
uf the world, which rtsaLs on odd of hL —Wilatm.] 
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ever decreased of late, owing to a want of the means 
of subsisting. The remains of several stone edifices 
are seen here j and a large tank, lined with stops of 
stone. A canopy for the pagoda attracts the atten¬ 
tion, as bv no means wanting in magnificence or ele¬ 
gance.* It is supported by four columns, with base 
and capital, about twenty-seven feet in height ; the 
shah tapering regularly upwards is composed of a 
single stone, though not round, but sixteen-sided; 
measuring at bottom about five and a half feet. 

East of the village, and washed by the son, which, 
perhaps, would have entirely demolished it before 
now hut for a defence of large stones in front, is a 
pagoda of stone, containing the I ingam, and dedicat¬ 
ed to Sira. Besides the usiiat figures within, one 
of a gigantic stature is observed stretched out on the 
ground, and represented us secured in that position.! 
This the Brahmans toll you was designed for a Raja, 
who was thus secured by Vishnu; probably alluding 
to a prince of the Vishnu ca=te having conquered the 
country, and taken its prince. The surf here breaks 
far out over, as the Brahmans inform you, the ruins 
in the city, which was incredibly large and magni¬ 
ficent- Many of the masses of stone near the shore 
appear to have been wrought. A Brahman, about 
fifty years of age, a native of the place, whom 1 
have tiad an opportunity of conversing with since 
my arrival at Madras, informed ran lus grandfather 
had frequently mentioned having seen the gilt tops of 

[•The DolaM** MEuaifapniiL * porch of the fimUwwl* 
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five pagodas in the surf, no longer visible. 1 11 the 
account of this place by M r. William Chambers, in tho 
first volume of the Asiatic Researches, we find men¬ 
tion of ft brick pagoda, dedicated to Siva, and washed 
by the sea;* this is no longer visible; but as tho 
Brahmans have no recollection of such a structure, 
ftnd as Mr. Chambers wrote from memory, 1 am in¬ 
clined to think the pagoda of stone mentioned above 
. to be the one he means. However, it appears from 
good authorities that tho sea on this part of the const 
is encroaching by very slow, but no less certain 
steps, and will perhaps in a lapse of ages entirely 
hide these magnificent ruins. 

About a mile to the southward are other struct 
tores of stone, of the same order as those north, but 
having been left unfinished, at first sight appear 
different: the southern most of these is about forty 
feet in height, twenty-nine in breadth, and nearly the 
same in length, hewn from a single mass ; tho out¬ 
side is covered with sculpture, {tor an account of 
which seo i ascriptions:) the next is also cut from 
one mass of stone, being in length about forty-nine 
feet, in breadth and height twenty-five, and is rent 
through the middle from the top to the bottom; a 
largo fragment from one comer is observed on the 
ground. Xo account is preserved of the powerful 
cause which produced this destructive effect. Beside 
these, arc three smaller structures of stone. Here 
is also tho simfta, or liou, very large, but, except in 
size, 1 can observe no difference from the figures of 
the same animal northerly. Xear the sitiJut is an 
elephant of stone about nine feet in height, mid 


[ ■ Sec page 10, tnj-j-a.] 
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large in proportion. Here, indeed, wo observe the 
true figure and character of the animal# 

The Brail man before mentioned informed me that 
their Furibwvs contained no account of any of the 
structures here described, except the stone pagodas 
near the son and the pagodas of brick at the village, 
built by Dharmarija and his brothers. He, how¬ 
ever, gave me the following traditional account: That 
a no rtf i cm prince (perhaps one of the conquerors) 
about one thousand years ago was desirous of 
having a great work executed, but the Hindu sculp¬ 
tors and masons refused to execute it on the terms 
he offered. Attempting force I suppose, they, in 
number about four thousand, fled with their effects 
from his country Iiither, where they resided four 
or five years, and in this interval executed these 
magnificent works. The prince at length, discover¬ 
ing them, prevailed on them to return, which they 
did, leaving the works unfinished as they appear at 
present.* 

To those who know the nature of these people, 
this account will not appear improbable. At present 
we sometimes hear of all the individuals of a parti¬ 
cular branch of trade deserting their houses, because 
the hand of power lias treated them somewhat 
roughly ; and we observe like circumstances conti¬ 
nually in miniature. Why the Bralinians resident on 
the spot keep this account secret, I cannot determine; 
but am lud to suppose they have an idea, the more 
they can envelope the place in mystery the more 
people will be tempted to visit and investigate, by 
which means they profit considerably. 


[*Cp. Giabhmc, tit/ra-] 
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TUc difference of style in the architecture of these 
struct ares, and those on the coast hereabouts, {with 
exceptions to the pagodas of brick at the village, 
and th&t of stone near tire son, both mentioned in 
the Punk was, and which arc not different,) tends to 
prove that the artiste were not of this country ; and 
the resemblance of some of the figures and pillars to 
those in the Elephanta cave, seems to indicate they 
were from the northward." The fragments of bricks, 
at the top of the rook, may be the remains of habi¬ 
tat,ions raised in this place of security by the fugi¬ 
tives in question. Some of the inscriptions, how¬ 
ever, (all of which were taken by myself with much 
care,) may throw further light on this subject. 

i 

iKSCErmONS AT MAflAlULIFttUMi 

On the lower Division of the Southern Structure 
and the Eastern Face* 

This inscription is above a figure apparently 
female,, but with only one breast, (as at the cayo 
in Ekphanta Island.)! Four arms are observed ; in 
one of the hands a battle-axe, a snake coiled up on 
the right side, 

[* “ There is nothing here of whwh it a prototype rannoL bo trarotl 
in tho cams* of tbc north. In plan mul itoptign they rescmbla ibo 
Hindu aerial at Kitova, though many of their detail* uro only to l*o 
foimil at Ajunia and Snlsatto."— Fcrgnsson, Jour.K. A. S. Yd. VI lJ, 
P- 89 ,] 

tt Cp. Unhingtou, fu/ro.} 

[+ irdiUianirini, a form of Sira, linlf malt, Imlf frroulcj 
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Above a male figure with four arms. 
Northern Face. 

jSt£p- 

Above a male 'figure with tour arms ; a battle- 
axe In one of the bands. 

Southern Front. 


Above a male figure, with four arms. 

‘Hzsur; 

Above a male figure. 
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On the Middle Division, Eastern Face. 


51 #1 

Above a male. 


gvos : 

Above a male, bearing a weapon of war on the 
left shoulder. 


Northern Face . 

&& 

Above a male with four arms, leaning on a bull; 
the hair plaited, and rolled about the bond ; a string 
across the left shoulder, as the Bnilnnaus' string of 
the present day. 


10 
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Above two figures, male and female. The former 
has four arms, and the string as above; is lean- 
in*; on the latter, who seems to stoop from the 
weight. The head of the male is covered with a 
high cap, white the hair of the female is in the 
same form as that of the female figures at Ele¬ 
phant a. 

f-siag^WKJSTK;: 

wjajg'ia: 

Above two figures, male and female. The former 
has four arms, and the strinjr. 

* o 

z i s, au: 


Ahow a male figure, with four arms, and the 
Drahmanic&l string. 


r B' 
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Southern Face. 

f. 

Above a male figure, with four am 

BHJJi JSITi 1 4a j: 

Af §141*5: 

Above a male figure, with four arms, leaning on 
a female, seeming to stoop under the weight. 

qya- 

Above a male, with four arms. A sceptre appears 
one hand. This inscription being very difficult 
come at, is perhaps not quite correct. 

SSI 

Above a male figure, with four arms. 
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ITesi Front. 

Over a male. The string over the left shoulder, 
and a warlike weapon on the right 

Another figure on this face, but no inscription 
above it. 


Oh the Upper Division. 

Each front of this division is ornamented with 
figu res, different in some respects from those below : 
all, however, of the same family. 

On the Eastern front is a mal a figure, (two arms 
only.) lie has two strings or belts; one crossing 
the other over the shoulder. 


Over him is the following inscription, the only one 
on this division. 




D^a tssj: 


A3tn RUrNS -IT JIAHAR-lMPUELUl—J. OOLDIXCFTA1I, ISQ. t” 

The characters of this inscription Iwar a strong 
resemblance to those of the inscription in the stone 
pagoda, near the village mentioned in the first part 
of the account of the place. 



This inscription* is on the pavement of the choul¬ 
try near the village, very roughly cut, and appa¬ 
rently by different artists from those who cut the 

former. 

[■A scrawl in tbs modem Tdugn eknetor-^ BaMngtogt 
in/rrtj 








HI-— Ah account of the Sculptures and Inscriptions 
at Mafuhnah ipA r: illustrated bij Plates. By Bes- 
Jamix Gut' Bamngton, h.b., f.h.s., Sec. K.A.S. 

TmjKiKtujiu at iKn Euya] Ajtutilj Sodely, Val II, 1834] 

Jinsal July [2tfe, Ifisa 

T HE remains uf ancient sculpture, called by Euro¬ 
peans the Seven Pagoda*, on the Coromandel 
Coast, thirty-five miles south of Minims, have long 
attracted the attention of those who fi-cl an interest 
in Hindu Arctusotogy; and, so long ago m the year 
ITtfS, formed the subject of a paper j n the first 
volume d the Asiatic Resenrdica, The author, 
Hr. William Chambers, wrote from memory, after 
tm interval or twelve years from the period at which 
lie had visited the scone which lie described. His 
account, unaccompanied as it was by drawings or fac¬ 
similes of the inscriptions, could thcrefor/scurcely 
be expected to he sufficiently minute to answer any 
further purpose than that avowed by himself of 
exemng public attention, and - giving rise to more 
accurate observations, and more complete discoveries 
on the sumo subject" In the fifth volume of the 
Asiatic Research^, published in 1798, there is a more 
descriptive account of these temples and excavations, 
Y llT ‘ Go] ding ham, a gentleman of woll- 
0,1 w ^ oso observations, as they were 
recorded on the spot, we may with confidence rely. 
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Mrs. Graham is indeed a later writer on the subject: 
but her remarks are desultory, and her information 
imperfect, as might be expected from the opportu¬ 
nities presenting themselves to a casual and hasty 
visitor. In Bishop Huber's narrative, three pages 
are devoted to a notice of MaMbalipfir. (Pages 
21 (J—218, vol iii.) But the author merely follows 
the legends of the place, and evidently aims at 
nothing more than a record in his journal of his im¬ 
pressions on a cursory visit The testimony, how¬ 
ever, which this lamented prelate bears to the degree 
of skill displayed in those sculptures must, from his 
acknowledged taste, be .looked upon as peculiarly 
valuable ; and it is gratifying to one who lias taken 
much interest in them to find, that ho considered 
“ some of the porticos, temples and bas-reliefs as 
very beautifully executed," and pronounced "the 
general merit of the work ns superior to that of 
Elephants.”* 

'With these notices already before the public, it 
would be superfluous to occupy the attention ol the 
Society with another detailed description of these 
monuments, and I shall therefore content myself 
with a reference to Mr. Goldingham’s paper, as far 
as may be necessary to accomplish the objects which 
I have at present in view. These are, first, to convey 
a just notion of the merits of the principal sculptures, 
by means of drawings made on the spot by Mr. 
Andrew Htidleston and myself, several years since ; 
and, secondly, to throw some light upon the inscrip¬ 
tions found among these temples. 

To the legendary accounts of the Brahmans at 

p Cp + FtirgnPRan T a u Socket, TGRtplea af India," London, 13 £i. 

IjjtfodtLctkn V' *“i-] 
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Mahamataipur, which arc given at such length by 
Mr. Chambers awl Mrs. Graham, T attach little value, 
because I find that they have net even preserved the 
memory of the language and character of the inscrip¬ 
tions which here abound; and because thus place, in 
being accounted the work of the five sons of Pinrfn, 
only shares a tradition common to all the antiquities 
of unexplained origin in the south of India. So far 
from believing in the tales of these Brahmans, who 
are obviously interested in connecting wonderful 
stories with the remains which they gain a livelihood 
by shewing to strangers, l even doubt whether MahA- 
malaipfir was ever, as asserted by them, the site of a 
great city, now partly covered by the sea ; and still 
more, whether the gilded sun unit of one of the five 
pagodas, said to be so covered, was visible two 
generations ago. Several circumstances lead mo to be 
sceptical on these points: first, the absence of all 
remains of buildings,* walls, mounds of rubbish, or 
broken pottery, such as I have invariably found sur¬ 
rounding the site of other ancient cities; secondly, 
the fruitless attempts made by the late Mr. Ellis ami 
Colonel Mackenzie to ascertain the existence of 
sunken buildings by careful soundings made off the 
shore; thirdly, the silence of tradition on other parts 
of die Coromandel Coast regarding so vast an en¬ 
croachment of the sea,t and consequent loss of land, ns 
must necessarily have taken place to efthet the sub¬ 
mersion of lofty pagodas still remaining erect, and 
tlmt too since the formation of the present system of 


* rTli ™ J brict ™ tlin top or the mck can WJ]r 

nodotiiidftnMl m *ic(*ptTcii^ J 

STSf “* 0 ” ksr * a ”"»“ 
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Hindu mythology, to which the existing sculptures 
obviously relate ; fourthly, the circumstance that the 
authenticity of the legend must mainly depend on 
the name of the place as connected with the history 
of MaMbalj : whereas it will be shewn, when con¬ 
sidering the inscriptions, that Maliabalipur is not its 
ancient designation; lastly, the omission of all 
mention of Mahabali in the inscriptions, and of any 
reference to him in the sculptures** 

Although I thus reject the account of the Brah¬ 
mans on the spot, I have nothing certain to after in 
its room. If a conjecture however may be hazard¬ 
ed regarding the origin of this place, I should be 
inclined to believe that its sequestered situation and 
tin picturesque position of the rocks and caves in¬ 
duced certain Brahmans to obtain royal grants for 
founding an Agrah&mt here, and that, in order to 
increase the sanctity of their temples, they from time 
to time employed atone-masons (several families of 
whom reside at MaMmalaipilr, and appear to have 
worked the quarries of granite time immemorial) to 
ornament the rocks with the excavations and sculp¬ 
tures wltidi wu now find. 

Plate L represents the sculptured rock, which has 
Wen described by Mr. Goldingham in his second 
paragraph, as occupying a surface about ninety feet 
in extent and thirty in height, and covered with 
figures in bas-relief This subject lias been repre¬ 
sented on Mrs. Graham's Journal by an etching copied 
from an outline Indonglng to Colonel Mackenzie, the 
inaccuracy of which will be sufficiently apparent on 

[* The Afiitra Bah' is protnihlj represented by om of the figures in 
riate VL] 

If A viSLuge grouted id Brahmans] 
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comparing it with my drawing, which was executed 
with much care and labour by my companion. 

During our visit to the Seven Pagodas, we caused 
the earth to he removed from the lower part of this 
rock to its base, and thus exposed to full view some 
figures (see plate II., No. 1), of which the heads 
alone were before visible. 

Not far from the rock last mentioned is the spa¬ 
cious chamber called the Kn'ahna Mtwdapam, des¬ 
cribed by Mr. Goldingham in his third paragraph. 
Of the scene sculptured on the rock facing the on trance, 
Mr. Hudleston and myself made a joint drawing 
(see plate II., No. 2) ; and as this rock is going 
fast to decay, owing to a spring of water from above, 
which keeps its surface constantly wet, it is not im¬ 
probable that in the course of a few years it will be 
entirely decomposed ; it is the more desirable there¬ 
fore that some record of ins subject should be pre¬ 
served. Several interesting particulars regardi ng the 
ancient Hindus may be gathered from this pastoral 
scene. The dress of the females resembles that now 
worn by the Ncyris* and Tiyymttist of Malabar, who 
are uncovered above the waist. Thetnen, it appears, 
wore turbans, and the women very largo car-rings, 
with bangles on their hands and feet The peculiar 
practice of carrying the infant on the hip, which 
cannot fail to attract the notice of Europeans at the 
present day, was then in use ; and even the vortical 
arrangement and method of tying together tho three 
earthen vessels here represented, is recognized by all 

t* vesica appear ta be referred to. but the ward ]» 

lacamsi] 

ft uf the Tiyjw [Tin) caste,] 
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Hindu visitors as being universally adopted* by the 
modem Gopalas.* The execution of this work is 
course, and the design rude; and though particular 
ports liavo much merit, ret the limbs of tho principal 
figures are clumsy and ill-proportioned, the attitudes 
forced, and the countenances without expression. 

Greatly superior is the skill displayed by tho 
artists employed in the excavation described by Mr, 
Goldingham in his fifth paragraph ;t but even here, 
under the same roof, there is much inequality in the 
execution of the different subjects. The central cam- 
pa muent (see plate Til., No. 1), and that on the left 
on entrance (see plate III., No. 2) are tame perform¬ 
ances, compared with the very spirited representation 
of Durgi seated on her lion, and attacking MuhishA- 
sum, which occupies tho right compartment. { (See 
plate IV.) I have no hesitation in pronouncing this 
to be the most animated piece of Hindu sculpture 
which I have ever seen; and I would venture to 
recommend that a cast of it should, if possible, be 
taken for this Society, In the meantime, a tolerably 
just notion may be formed of its merits from the 
excellent and accurate delineation of Mr. Hudleaton. 

The smaller temple, which Mr, Goldingham men¬ 
tions as placed at a considerable elevation above that 
just alluded to, and wrought out of a single mass of 
rock, is so rich in sculpture and ornament, and occu¬ 
pies so picturesque and sequestered a spot, that it 
is surprising he should have passed it over with so 
slight a notice. This excavation is in form a paral¬ 
lelogram, open on one of tho longer sides, where it is 
supported on two columns, It contains four large 

f* Cowherds,] [t P. 32-13. imjjw.] [ i Cp. BraMock, utps-J 
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compartments or panels of sculpture; namely, one 
at each end, find one on each Hide of the central 
recess opposite the entrance; liesidea two niches 
occupied by Dwitrnpaias.* The VnrAha Avabira 
represented in plate V,, is placed at the left end of 
the chamber. Plate VI., the subject of which seems 
to bo some Incarnation of Vi$ban,+ fills the compart* 
numb at the opposite end. On the right of the 
recess a female deityi appears, surmounted by an 
umbrella (see plate VII., No. 1) ; whilst on the left 
is a female figure} seated on a lotus throne,and attend¬ 
ed by damsels who hour water-pots, to bo discharged 
in turn over her head by the elephants seen in the 
background (see plate VIII.) The position of the 
Dwirapfdas will bo seen in plate VIII., No. 2, Of 
the columns which support the front of the excava¬ 
tion, as well as of the side pilasters, I have thought 
it worth while, on account of their beauty and singular 
order, to furnish drawings (plate VII., Nos. 2 and3} ; 
while the general appearance of the cave-temple will 
be beet understood by reference to plate T X/ 

There are several other pieces of sculpture con¬ 
tained in small temples among the rocks, not noticed 
either by Mr. Chambers or Mr. Goldingham ; and of 
these, plate X., Xoa. 1, 2, 3, are examples. 

The Dolotsava Maw/apnm,[| seen in the centre of 
the village, i* remarkable for the lightness and ele¬ 
gance of its construction. It is of granite, and is 

[* Door-keeper*,] 

t+ The '-warIf in coma ti cm, YAmiuia Avatfim.] 
t: Blwdnktft EL form of rinmiL] 

Firnktk iMfc I>ovt--Cp. pin te a 30 and 33 in iTcntr + ji Hindu Full- 
Lhcfln.-Bm tbo Yaitimiinu call tins B&ora Gnjn Lak&hjBi.] 

Tbi> writer Liaa oitulUkI in mention tint, the ccilinx? id pnLnUidh] 
□ Sw m/U * p, 34* tHjmi.] 
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supported on four columns, which rise from a plat¬ 
form elevated by throe steps. (See plate XI., No. 1.) 
The shafts of the columns with the base arc hewn 
from a single stone, and, including the capital, arc 
twenty-seven foot in height* 

The stone pagoda on the sea-shore, which serves 
as n laud-mark For shipping, and is erroneously stated 
by Mr. Cbmnbers to bo built of brick,'* is delineated 
in plate XL. No, 2; and the gigantic figure lying 
stretched on the floor in ono of its recesses, in plate 
XII. At the time when this drawing was made, the 
figure was enclosed in a small chamber; but on a 
subsequent visit 1 found that the walls hud given 
way, thus leaving i t exposed to the open air. As a 
record therefore of the state of this pagoda and figure, 
I regard these drawings as not without value in the 
collection now presented to the Society ; for such Is 
the dilapidated condition of this structure, that the 
period cannot be fur distant when it will no longer 
exist. The effects of the salt-water spray add much 
to those of time in hastening its decay.t 

Whether this pagoda was dedicated to Vishnu or to 
jSiva, T regaid as doubtful: tradition favours the 
former supposition. At all events, the pillar which 
stands before it amid the spray of the eca is certainly 
not a ling <r mi, as some suppose, but merely the stainhlui, 
or post, which Is found, I believe, fronting all Hindu 
temples of consideration.^ That this pillar is now 
near the high-water mark is by do means a convincing 


[• P- 10. lepra.] 

[tThe writer greatly undeM»tifflattd the strength of this building. 
There it no probability of its disappearance.]] 
ft See nolo f p, II, The Brahmans say It in a tamp-post, 

JW pm (amh h «?. ] 
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proof that the sea has encroached here, for 1 see no 
reason why such n spot should not have lieen origi¬ 
nally selected for its erection. If it be a fact, as men¬ 
tioned by Bishop LLeber, that the sea is receding 
from most other parts of the Coromandel Coast, it is 
difficult to conceive why it should advance in this 
place; such a local encroachment could only be effect¬ 
ed by a change in the position of the land, and an the 
primitive rocks here appear on the surface, this can¬ 
not be admitted as a probable occurrence, mi less under 
Bomo violent convulsion of nature. Had the coast 
been of an alluvial formation at this spot, high tides 
might have advanced upon it with greater facility. 

The five monolithic temples, situated about a mile 
to the southward of the village, have justly attracted 
the attention of all who have visited Mahilnirdnipur. 

They are culled on the spot *Tjr: Batkut, or 
sacred vehicles: but it is obvious, that they were 
never meant as imitations of those enormous wooden 
structures, which are so conspicuous in certain Hindu 
processions. They were probably intended to servo 
the purpose of temples ; hut bear evident marks of 
having been left in an unfinished state ; for though 
highly ornamented on the outside, they have not 
been excavated within, being merely solid masses of 
sculptured granite remaining in their original posi¬ 
tions.* For the general view of these Rathas, I 
would refer to Mrs. Graham’s plate, which, together 
with Mr. Golditigliam a description, will serve to 


[■ BrnliTTiftTift found ttyronp of granite bonUm-s Ijincf on tho 
•W-iJujre, Mllt lww thorn into tic form of tutnplw, imvm- nil 

lfack-cutToroiilcu Of India. London, ISM, 
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Convoy ft notion of these curious remains of antiquity. 
•Severnl of the basso relievo figures with which they 
are ornamented are represented, in plate XV„ and will 
1 k> further noticed when I come to speak of the in¬ 
scriptions which arc placed over them. 

of the ixsceiftioks. 

Exclusively of ft scrap of modem Tclugu, very 
incorrectly designed ftnd rudely sculptured on the 
floor of the Krishna Mantfapam, and in consequence 
erroneously copied as ancient by Mr. Guldinghntil (sec 
Astatic Researches, voL v. page SO), * I noticed three 
kinds of inscriptions at Mhlutmakdpiir, two of which 
have Idtherto remained underiphered. It is also 
highly probable that three other kinds, which 1 shall 
have occasion to mention, are to he met with in this 
neighbourhood. 

First. An ancient Tamil inscription Is soon on 
a face of rock by the side of the inner entrance to 
the Varaliasvami pagoda, which is still in use. 
Tliis would be legible throughout, were it not that a 
wall, which projects from the rock, cuts oft' a con¬ 
siderable portion of each line ; on this account I did 
not consider it worth while to take a copy.f From 
what remains visible, it is certain that the inscrip¬ 
tion records a grant to the Y ariihasvilml pagoda 3f 
a quantity of land, the boundaries of which are very 
minutely defined, both ns respects the property of 
others, and the cardinal points. The act of dona¬ 
tion is attested by numerous witnesses, and the name 
of the donor is also mentioned. A perfect copy of 
this inscription might easily he made, if the wall 
which I have noticed were removed; and as the 

f* 1\ 43, jwpraJ [f Cp. Sir Walter Even'd copy* infra } 
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dates might possibly thus bo ascertained, I would 
suggest that the Madras Literaiy Society bo recom¬ 
mended to take measures for effecting this object 
Jo order to facilitate the task of deciphering this 
m\d similar records, T have drawn out an alphabet 
(see plate XI II.) from a careful collation of several 
ancient Tamil inscriptions.* 

As it seems probable, from a passage in another 
ancient inscription hereafter noticed, that Mahfte 
malaipur was a Siva-sthala* I am inclined to con¬ 
sider the \ unikasvauii pagoda as quite distinct, 
and probably of a different era from the antiquities, 

* The chfljugea wLieL time haji produced arc in seme letters Tory 
where rhometoo ore m flimpEo lus lIloehj of the TattiiI 
language. even Alight alterations in form girt rise to ptirptciiLy. I 
mny adduce, ur an example, the letter te* t the most ancient form of 
wliLcIi win a Latin -cross *j-. In the course of lime a top was added 

to the foil sidfif and the cross bar was curved th us The dojc, 

iltertfaoti was in the addition of a perpendicular line fftUiog from tlio 
extremity of Has top ^. The top was then extendedW the right 

and by prolonging the extremities of the curved line. the mo- 
ilrm letter has ut length been formed, or in a still morn com¬ 
plicated manner as in the Gmnthn thus In ks modern form 

i^T; h might-easily be confounded wiih the ^ which, though it now 

has a tail, was ancitnlly written without one, thus 0^. Other 
emuipii^ might bo given* hut they aug^es-t thcmbelvea on an iaFpoc- 
tion of the alpEiLilk-t it &clJt 

1 cannot touch on the subjtyt of acricnt Tamil clmrot^ era without 
remarking, that their extreme simplicity scenic quo among many 
circumstance^ which indicate that the language is of very high 
antiquity. The Fan wit of the south of India is written io da»- 
Tort/ntthn Grrmthfl^ dcriv^ from the Tamil, but they are much 
more eOmpUcutad, and therefore probably posterior ill point of inti- 
quity, The p*nliir ht nurture of the Tamil language, wholly di^ 
timilar from the Sanacrit, ka dcfdenry in n:-»p: ratr.il conadptnlSi its 







alphabet of ancient Tamil. plate xiii. 
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properly so called, which belong to this place. The 
diffe rence of language in the inscription, and the 
circumstance that the pagoda is u built structure pro 
jeetiug from the face of the rock, and not an excava¬ 
tion, increase the probability of this conclusion* lit 
is not unlikely, however, that there may exist in the 
sanctuary a Subordinate sculpture representing the 
Varnha A vat if a like that of Knsima mid the Go- 
pilas in the Kmluia Mandapam, and ot equally 
ancient date, and that a ruof and walls may have 
been thrown out from this rock, and a temple thu-i 
formed** The 11 in limans on the spot did not permit 
me to enter the sanctuary to ascertain this point* 

Throughout this Tamil inscription the place is 
called Muhamalaipftr, which signifies the city ot 
the great mountain, evidently with reference to the 
rocky eminence in the vicinity. This indeed cannot 
he called a great mountain ou account of its slice : 
but the word uvihd may refer to greatness of sanc¬ 
tity, or renown, with equal propriety. 

To designate the village Mahabalipuram,. the 
native name at the present day, is therefore an error, 
which has led to tile assumption that this was the 
capital of that renowned giant Halid Bali, whose 
kingdom, if it ever actually existed, was on the 

pOfsosstiHi of tetter* and e-nmm]* not found In Sonacnts, it* division 
into dinjfkcta. one of winch contain^ but few words of Swwcrifc deri¬ 
vation! oad liwtljs its locality ml the southern citrrtnitv of ludin. 
would Berm likewijo to indicate no iude|>endcnt origin and oce of at 
least equal antiquity with the Sanscrit itself; but this La a subject 
foreign to that now under ronfidcraiLou, and deserving a mure 
kngthemed diaetf&rion than the limit! of u note- will allow. 

[* This suppositiosi is correct; a temple h&s been bnUfc round on 
ancient sculptor* on the face of the roet P representing the Varilia 
ATMum] 
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western coast of India, where he is still honoured 
by art annual festival. 

A second kind of character found at 3InMmnlai- 
jiiYr is in a small monolithic pagoda,* now dedicated 
to Ga;tesa,t and situated on the north side of the 
hill. It is contained in an Inscription {see plate 
XIV.) of considerable length, but is eo faintly cut, 
and on such rough granite, that the fac-simile which 
1 have furnished, however imperfect, cost me several 
days' labour to trace.} One uf the Jain lirahnmns, 
in the employ of Colonel .Mackenzie, had such a 
knowledge of ancient characters somewhat similar to 


• Mrs. Graham give* an engraving of this rani I fjiigtxlm which ibe 
soya 19 collctt tlis TJr of Arjupia, rad slip explains the word Tir (pro¬ 
perty Tir), to ineon a place of religion* retirement. The ciptanntiun 
is emiccfflia^ ms tlie word 1‘tfr ligniicg, in TomiJ, a car or ^cd 
vehicle, corresponding with the Sanscrit Bafta. 
t Wkcn Mr, Goldioghaiii wrolc big account, iliia pagoda contained a 
(see his Grat paragraph [p. 30 itfpro Jh hq thru it hm parsed from 
thn £airae into the possqapon of the Yaiihnanu since that period-1 
H ruhnuu* lamiiku of both secta reside on Lhq apou 
J In this character these ora two forma of affli for long d p used in* 
ilHTcrenay as convenience mny suggest. Tfans p in tbs first stnnin. 

■vc find the sjlEahlo [^STJ id in the word Mrmam. made 

^ P while in. Lim eighth Etnimi the ^aanac syllable in the word 

in mode thus Tbs laltm p (tj), and i (M) awm 
similar in farm j but perhaps some alight difference may hare 
■. reaped my obherratiem fc In modern fimalK sm in Election in the 
middle of the character makes the difference between f and f t thus 

2/vJ' So atioin the ancient charader, the iiiflontion may 

hare been greater in the r than in tbo p, tfm* and (i}; bnt l 

ban? not upon this ^opposition felt authorized to depart from tins 
'■opy which I made on the spot, 

!, § An old Yaiiha ava Brahman tells a different tale ; he states that 
the Lin gum wm, taken away* (with m uuaga of Hannm«n P ) by Lnrd 
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this, that on visiting the spot with me, he succeeded 
in deciphering a great part of this inscription, the 
language of which is Sanscrit. The iollowing is a 
translation of the ten slokas which were intelligible, 
while about two verses at the end were left unde- 
ciphered :— 

1. May the cause of creation, existence, and 

destruction, which is itaell without cause, 
the des troyer of Manmatka (desire), be pro 
pitious to the desires of the world. 

2. May he who is united w ith Umfi, of many 

kinds of Illusion, without quality, the des¬ 
troyer of evil dispositions, of incorruptible 
wealth, tho Lord of Kubera, be counted 
excellent. 

3. May that deity (Siva) protect us all, who is 

the seat of prosperity, and by whose meal is 
Kail ana disappeared and descended to Pa- 
tila, yielding by its weight, which he caused 
on account of its being with (supported 
by) tho ten-faced (Havana). 

4. May ho who hears Alva in his mind engrossed 

by devotion, and the earth on his shoulders, 
with as much ease as if it wore an orna¬ 
ment, long prevail. 

.■>. By that king of satisfied wishes, with crowds 
of conquered enemies, who is known by 
the name of JayaniHa Stambha, this build- 
in** was made. 

o 


I let art (?) ^<1 «mt to En*W. Lwij H. giv.nR: SO P^a. to 
■mIImJ m » ^deration I Lord Hobart ™ Governor of Mndroi 
from S^t. 1?.U to February 1768. Mr, G^ghom’s «c«mt *«. 
pMirfcJ in the kAter yC&r-J 
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6. May that fear-inspiring, good-giving, tlesn^ 
destroying Siva* to whom the earth? space, 
the moon, fire, the sun, are a body, be 
victor ious. 

7 Tbo good-faced among nations {the beauty ot 
tCe world) sprung from a mother bringing 
forth heroes, remains without doubt in n 
place of lotuses, full of sacred waters, and 
is adorned with all sorts of precious stones. 

S and 9 . Siva, the beautiful, sits in the broad 
lake Siras which teems with (liL is ft mine 
of) lotuses resembling' variegated gems, 
and is full of water for sprinkling the for¬ 
tunate and much-loved K:\marija, wlui puts 
down the pride of his enemies, who is the 
source (receptacle) of glory, and is earnest, 
in worshipping Siva* 

10. He (Kamaruja) who dwells on the heads of 
kings, caused this temple of Siva, which 
resembles the temple on Kailasa, to lie 
erected for the happiness of the earth** 

I have lately received from Madras two ancient 
inscriptions puq>ortiiig to be from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Maliamalaipur, and two also have been 
kindly furnished me by Colonel De liftvilland. Of 
these four, two appear to be identical, which reduces 
the number to three. Their precise localities 1 have 
not the means of knowing, with the exception oi 
one, entitled by Colonel Do Havilland, “ Sanscrit 
inscription engraven on the north side of the 
verandah of a pagoda excavated out of the solid 
granite, two miles north of Muhabahpuram. 1 ’ All 
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these inscriptions differ in character from each other, 
but agree precisely in matter ; and it is remarkable 
that the jflokas of which they are composed are, with 
the exception of the last, contained, though in 
different order, in the inscription copied by me from 
the wall of the Ga^esa pagoda and of which a 
translation has just been furnished. To state this 
more in detail, my inscription, which, it is to be 
observed, is In a character differing again from any 
of the rest, consists of ten .■“Iotas deciphered, 
besides as much as would probably mate two dokas 
more remaining undeciphered. The other inscrip¬ 
tions consist of five si okas only, with some unde- 
ciphered portions, with which 1 have not thought 
it worth while to encumber the plate ; the first four 
btitltr in the metre called anudifub!), the lost in 3 

O 

variety of the metre called, vaitiliya. 

The first three .dokas in my inscription are not 
found in the others ; my fourth aloka is the same 
as theirs. The fifth, sixth, and seventh at okas of 
my inscription are wanting in the others. My 
eighth and ninth slokas are their first and second, 
mid my tenth is their third. Their fifth jdoka l 
have ascertained, after a very careful comparison, 
to bo fpiitc ditterent from the remaining undeciphcr- 
ed portion of my inscription. Its translation i» as 
follows : M Atirasachaiufa (be who in battle is very 
furious), Lord of Kings, built this place called 
Atirauachandeavaro. May Alva, the beloved, ac¬ 
companied by the daughter (Purvati) of the snowy 
mountain, by Karlikeya, and their suite of deities, 
be present in it for ever." 

These inscriptions arc peculiarly valuable, as 
giving us at once four ditterent kinds of Sanscrit 


GO AX ACCOUNT or TltE SCULPTURES AHD 

writing, whereof two (plate XIV. and plate XV., 
No. 1.) are, in my opinion, ancient forma of the 
G rant ha, or that character in which Sanscrit is 
invariably written in tlio south of India, and in 
which alone I was able to procure books for study 
nt Madras. The other two will probably be con 
sidered ag species of ancient Dcvaufigarl. (See 
plate XV., Nos. 2 and 3.) 

This variety of character, with identity of matter, 
leads mo to think it probable that the inscription 
itself was a kind of general proclamation sculptured 
in different places, and modified, as in my inscrip¬ 
tion, to render it applicable to local circumstances. 
Whether it will throw light upon the history ol 
MahainnlaipAr, containing as it does the name uf the 
sovereign who founded the temples to which it hits 
been affixed, is a question which I must leave to be 
examined by those who have studied the ancient 
dynasties of the south of India. 

A third kind of character at MaliAmalaipur, or a 
sixth kind, if we reckon those received from Madras 
and from Colonel Do Havilland, is to be found in 
the inscriptions oyer the basso-relievo figures which 
ornament the monolithic pagodas already mention¬ 
ed os situated to the southward of the village, and 
of which several are represented in plate XV L 
Neither the Join Brahman employed by Colonel 
Mackenzie, nor any other native of India who had 
seta these inscriptions, was able to decipher them, 
or to offer any conjecture as to the language in which 
they were written ! and even the teamed Mr. Ellis, 
& r repeated visits to this place, was equally unsuc- 
««fol in his endeavours. Mrs. Graham, 'indeed, 
^ t it Lionel Macktnziti had found £ Bmh- 
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nmn who read the character so as to pronounce 
the sounds, but did not understand the language 
they express. Whether any person did actually 
thus impose on tJmt gentleman, or whether Mrs. 
Graham has confounded these inscriptions with the 
last, T cannot determine, hut it is quite certain that, 
If any person had been able to decipher the charac¬ 
ter, he would, without any difficulty, have discover¬ 
ed the language to be Sanscrit. It was by assuming 
this to be the case, that I succeeded in deciphering 
those inscriptions. 9 

I beg now to lay them before the Society, together 
with a transcript in Dovanugari, and a translation. 
(See plate XVI I.) 

It is to be regretted that these inscriptions, 
instead of containing general information respecting 
the origin or date of the sculptures, arc merely 
epithets applicable to the figures over which they 
are placed. At the same time we should remember 
that their brevity and position, having led to the 
assumption that they were names of deities, thus 
rendered the task of deciphering them somewhat 
less difficult. Unimportant as they are in them¬ 
selves, a knowledge of them may lead to the acquire¬ 
ment of useful or curious information to bo drawn 
from other sources, and I trust that the Society will 
indulgently consider the utility of this research, net 


* There is onp imtuiccr will be seen cm a reference to plaEo 
XV LL. in which the chratero m of the mne Lind as tarn in the 
inscription of the &MW pagodfc, n. proof that both wem in n#s *fc 
the same period. It is prolnblff tbmfian that one wmi th^ round* 
eind tho other tbe square form, wktgom to the two of Pfili 

Enid 

[f Atynnk il the round, modem ehancitt ] 
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so much with reference to the information actually 
obtained, as to its general subserviency to the pur¬ 
poses of history. 

There are certainly no historical monuments in 
India more decidedly authentic than the copper mid 
stone inscriptions found in such abundance in many 
parts of the country, and it is advancing one step to 
have determined that these, however different tho 
characters in which they are sculptured from those 
in use at the present day, are all in tho Sanscrit 
language, in which so little change has taken place 
in the lapse of ages, that, when once we have suc¬ 
ceeded in the task of deciphering, all difficulty is at 
an end, mid the record of a remote antiquity is placed 
intelligibly before us. 

These, inscriptions, and those at Kencnih in the 
island of Salsette, one of which, with the modern 
Sanscrit, and a translation, I laid before the Society 
on a late occasion, are perhaps the most ancient, at 
least the most dissimilar from characters at present 
in use, which j Lave met with ; and I think myself 
therefore warranted in concluding that there are 
no inscriptions ol Hindu origin to bo found in India 
which may not, by attentive study, be deciphered, 
and by tho assistance of learned natives, afterwards 
interpreted. 

With a view to rendering tho characters of these 
deciphered inscriptions generally applicable, I have 
added two tables (plate XVi 11.) ; the ono contain¬ 
ing all the characters found in the inscription in the 
Gaj/esa pagoda ; the other, those met with over the 
basso-relievo figures on the Kuthas. 






CHARACTERS OF THE ANCIENT INSCRIPTION IN THE 6AM ^A fACGOfc AT MAH A M MAIPUA. 

AITH TKl GOA Af SPONOiNO CHARACTERS IN ROM AM, OF VA NACAfi t ANQ CRANT.HA PLATE K Vlll 
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IV. —A Guide to the Sculptures, Excavations, and 
other remit rhubU objects at Mdmalhxipfir, yenemRy 
known to Europeans as “ the Seven Pagodas," by the 
late Lieutenant John Braudoce, of the Madras 
Establishment. To which arc added some Archao- 
logical Notes, by the Reverend William Taylor, 
and a Supplementary account of the remain# at 
Sdlumn Kitppam, by Walter Elliot, Esq.,* of the 
Madras Civil Service.—Communicated by the 
Reverend George William MahOR, a.m., Garrison 
Chaplain, Fort St. Geot'ge. 

[From tius Meulnui Joarcml of LStPftUlire o±nJ ^c-icpw'i Y-dV XIJi 

I N the month of Juno ISiO, I accompanied a 
small parly of friends on a visit to the remark¬ 
able remains at MimaMaipur. As our excursion, 
from its necessary brevitj-, was likely to prove one 
of amusement rather than of antiquarian research, 
and the large quartos of the Asiatic Society are 
somewhat cumbrous, we borrowed from our Friend 
Mr, Enuldock a little pamphlet published by him 
some years before, which at once served as a guide 
to what was worth seeing, and explained to such 
of us ns were hut slightly acquainted with Hindu 
Mythology, the subjects and allusions of the various 
sculptures. 


i * Nfiw Sir "Walter EUioti lcajJ 


G! BP AT BOCK 7 * oatm TO HAUALLAtPCi:* 

On our return I expressed to Mr. Braddock a 
desire that ho ahouM undertake a fuller account of 
the place, and suggested that it should combine the 
useful and entertaining properties of a Guido Book 
with the mom important lucubrations of the scholar. 
As topics for the latter X named a more satisfactory 
account of the Inscriptions* and some information, 
if obtainable, as to the history of MamrdlaipiYr and 
the origin of the excavations and sculptures. With 
bis habitual modesty ho scorned to doubt his compe¬ 
tency to deal with the. latter subjects, but promised 
to revise and dilate his former paper, I then sug¬ 
gested that he should solicit the assistance of Ids 
old and valued friend* the Key. W. Taylor, in ascer¬ 
taining something of the history of the place. This 
gentleman, so well known as an accompli shed orien¬ 
tal linguist, having been recently engaged in the 
examination of the Mackenzie MSS., might, I 
thought, have discovered amongst them some infor¬ 
mation tending to throw light on so interesting a 
subject. Mr. Taylor, it will bo seen, has responded 
with equal good feeling and ability to the request 
so made to him; and his notes, appended to Mr. 
Bra (Mock's paper, must bo considered m a most 
valuable addition to it. 

As Mr Braddock proceeded with Ills work ho 
forwarded the rough .sheets for my perusal, with a 
request that f should suggest any alterations which 
iny more recent visit to the place might enable me 
to do. J lie paper was scarcely completed, no time 
had been granted for revision, I had not even seen 
its concluding sheets, when the amiable and talent * 
ed writer was liurriod away by one of those rapid 
attacks which disease sometimes makes on European 





IKTUOJitfC'llOK’ — REV, 0. IV, H-iliON, M.A. Gj 

constitutions in this climate : and 1 was called on, all 
but unexpectedly, to perform the Inst sad offices for 
one whom I had so recently seen usefully and acti vely 
employed. A marble tablet erected in the Church at 
Vepery by public subscription, serves to perpetuate 
the memory of this worthy rnan; and at the same 
time to evince the general sense of his Christian 
virtues, of his scientific acquirements, and of Ids 
constant readiness to employ them for the public 
good. 

Some months after M r. Bruddock a death, 1 was 
requested by his family to revise and prepare for 
publication his papers on Mamallaipiir ; a task which 
I have undertaken not without great diffidence. 
Had my lamented friend survived, ho would, l 
doubt not, have made many emendations in them, 
which cannot on many accounts bo done by another 
hand. , 

It will be seen that neither Mr, Braddock nor Mr. 
Taylor has treated of the Inscriptions at Mama!Jai¬ 
pur, otherwise than incidentally. Those who wish 
for some account of them, may be referred to the 
valuable article by Dr. Babingtoa in the 2nd Volume 
of the Transactions of the Koval Asiatic Society. 
He says that he noticed three kinds of inscriptions at 
"MAlxJUnal&ipftr/* two of which have remained umle- 
ciphe red, and that it is highly probable that there arc 
other kinds to be mot with in the neighbourhood. 
The first ho alludes to is an ancient Tamil inscription 
on a face of rock, by the side of the inner entrance 
to the V&rahasYiiiui pagoda fNo. 23 in the Map.) ,r 
He gives uo copy of it, but states that u it records 


* 


£* Plato XX/; 
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a grant to the Vanihasvamt pagoda of a quantity of 
hind * The language of this inscription renders it 
doubtful whether it is of earlier or later date than 
some of the others, which are in Sanscrit, Dr, Babing- 
ton says that throughout this Tamil inscription the 
place is called "Mahamalaipilr/ 1 which he translates 
“city of the great mountain,” adding that the word 
Malta may imply " greatness of sunellty or renown." 
Tins if connect might be adduced as proof of the more 
recent ago of tbo inscription ; for the hill is by no 
means remarkable, otherwise than for the “ sanctity 
or renown 1 which the sculptures may have procured 
for it. It will bo seen, however, that the Rev. W. 
Taylor sjieaks of two inscriptions, in which the place 
is called Mamallaipitr, with two V s, and if this ortho¬ 
graphy is correct, which he seems to think it is, the 
translation of Dr. Rabington is of course overthrown, 
since rnaliai does not mean "hill." The present 
name of the place in common uso appears to bo 
Muval&Y&rain, and not Mahabalipuram, as some 
have stated. The latter mistake can scarcely be 
regretted, however, by those who have perused the 
pleasing fiction which the poetical talent of Southey 
has embodied in his "Curio 0 f Keliama.” 

The second kind of inscription mentioned by Dr. 
Rabington appears in tho temple ded icated to ( i an esa, 
situated near the north end of the hill, and describ¬ 
ed m its order by Mr. Craddock. By the assistance 

n '\ Aia ^ ra ’ iman m deciphering the characters, 
Dr. Uabington was enabled to translate this inscrlp- 
ion t andit appears that muds of the substance 
of It Hi repeated in some other inscriptions which he 


\ ole Sir Wit] Let EUi-a'j tr imitation of lliij iaftcripliop, f»jfra-J 
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subsequently examined, it may prove interesting to 
copy Ids translation in this place. It consists of ten 
.slokas deciphered, and there remains undeciphered 
about as much as would make two slokaa more. 

TniitxLitiQu by th\ Ba&tnylm i ofi^ Aw Jt u* HraAxnaii of 1h$ fan. 
first shhus its this Stinxril Itticriptionfound in tki Gunzsa Pagwta 
tii Mtimatiaipur. 

11 l- May the cause of encfltlotl, csbtEnm, ntid dtzsInltlLOH, which is 
" itself Without catssc, tht> destroy er uf Wiiiimiilkii fiictirej bnprOpiU 
** tiouB to the tlorfre* of the world. 

fcl U", May he who is united with TJra^ of many kEqds of iHninra* 
41 without r|tmlity. the desitroyer of evil dispositions, of incorrnpttble 
wealth* the Lund of Knbora* be counted esedteati 

11 3 * May that deity (#rraj protect ns nil, who h the seat of pro®- 
u ponty. and by whoso menu* £ulm tlL«appEarcd and dftmasded to 
“Patfiji, yielding by its weight, which ho ltuih-lx! un aocotmt ufitu 
ip being with (s#)%*&ried b[tf thu ioLL-ijicvd {IMvano)- 

w -k May ho wtn> bear£ iSirti in bin mind Engrossed by devotion* 
and the earth on his ahouldcrti* with ns ninth uaat*m If it wore ?m 
4j ornament, long prevail* 

+F & r By that king of Kntkfi^ wishes* with crowds of conf|unmd 
H ttiemits, who is known by the Heme of Jjiyonuin StumLihn, this 
iJ building was inikkb 

“ lh Mny that fear-insjjiring, goud^ving, deidre-deBtrojing Sim, 
11 to whom tint earth, HjmcOp fire, the turn* Jfcc* HTO n Lod^ bo 

14 victorious. 

'■ 7. Tbe ^food-fncod among nations fih? Znjufy 0 / the twrfdj frpmng 
“ (tq m a mother bringing forth heroes, remains without doubt in a 
11 p \nee of lotuses. full of snored waters, and in mlnmcd with ail aorta 
" of [wedons stones, 

11 d and tr. Siva tho beautiful* hits in the broad lake Sirojp which 
"■ teems with fm a mint vfy lotuses resembling variegated gems, and 
4h u full of water for sprinkfiog the rorlumuc and m tub-loved 
J * Kfimarfijn, who pnt» down the pride of his cntiub, who is th* 
" source frtffepfcscls/ of glon. and is uuniw l in worshipping Mva. 

11 10. Hu (K.&EliAJrtijjl,) who dwells oil tho heads of Kingtip cnilStiA 
11 this letnpJu of .S’ivcit which rosrnnblos the tcmplo on Kuilihsa, to be 
M erettod for tho Itappinose of the earth." 

Three additional inscriptions were sent to Dr, 
Uabington by some Madras friends ; one by Colonel 
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Be Hftvilbnd from the “ north side of a verandah of 
“ a pagoda {No. 30 in the Map)* excavated out of the 
“ solid granite, two miles north of the place.” Of 
these Dr. Babington says, “all these inscriptions 
" differ in character from each other, but agree pre- 
"cisely in matter; and it is remarkable that the 
“ slokas of which they are composed, are, with the 
“ exception of the last, contained, though in different 
“ order, in the inscription copied by me from the wall 
“ of the GiuiCffa pagoda. My inscription is in a 
“character differing again from any of the rest. 
“The other inscriptions consist of five slokas only, 
“with some undeciphered portions. The first 
“ three slokas in my inscription are not found in the 
“others; my fourth sluka is the same os theirs. The 
“fifth, sixth, and seventh slokas of my inscription are 
“ wanting in the others. My eighth and ninth slokas 
11 are their first and second, and my tenth is their 
“third. Their fifth sloka I have ascertained after a 
“very careful comparison, to be quite different from 
“the undecipbercd portion of my inscription. Its 
“ translation is as follows 

" itiMfliehaiidi {he vlo ■» ah it VC ry fariotu) Lard or Kings 

built ibis ptiit'c, r ailed Atimactiatufciiani. May Sivuthfl betuvad, 
“ by the daughter ( Phnrri) of tho snowy moantiiirt, by 

" KirfHey#, arid their suite of deities, be jiresent in it for over." 

The third kind of inscription is found over the 
figures on the monolithic temples to the south of the 
village. So completely have these characters becomo 
obsolete, that none of the learned natives consulted 
were able to decipher them. After considerable trou¬ 
ble, Dr. Babington himself succeeded in doing so. 

It might reasonably have been expected that these 
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inscriptions would have thrown some light on the 
origin or probable age of the sculptures* excavations* 
and the nisei vos- They afford no very precise infor¬ 
mation at all. The appellations given to the prince 
or princes who ** caused the erections,” are mere 
epithets, by which no individual can with certainty 
be identified* (vide Mr. Taylor's noto d ); and were 
it possible to do this, the chronology must still be in 
a very great degree theoretical. I perfectly agree in 
opinion with Mr. Taylor that there is little in the 
sculptures themselves, if we except the Bathos, the 
VariihaevAml Pagoda, the Ga/iesa temple and the 
temple at Skin van Kuppam, to justify the supposi tion 
of their voiy great antiquity* Most of them are in 
the mos t perfect preservation, and present a freshness 
of appearance which creates an involuntary idea of 
their almost recent execution. The subjects oi the 
sculptures too are an evidence that they are not oi 
very remote antiquity. They are representations of 
various personages and incidents in Hindu mytho¬ 
logy, and are chiefly borrowed from the famous poem, 
the Mahiblmimta. This and the language of the 
inscriprioDS which is Sanscrit, or Tamil with San- 
fierit derivatives, mark the presence of the 13rah- 
mimical faith. Now it appears from Mr. Taylor's 
researches, that previous to the seventh century of 
the Christian era, the whole of the district in which 
Mamalbipur stands was occupied by the Kurumbas, 
a half-civilised people of the Jaina religion ; and it 
was about that period or probably later that, under 
the auspices of AdtWai, a prince whose capitals were 
Conjoveram and Tripnti,* the Brahmans were ietro- 
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duced into this part of the country. The extent of 
the works, mid the labor and expense bestowed on 
them seem to indicate a long established Brahma- 
ideal influence ; audit will be seen from Mr. Taylor’s 
note (c) that an historical paper amongst the Macken¬ 
zie MSS. affords grounds for supposing that at least 
some of those excavations, 4c,, were executed so 
lately as the seventeenth century by a prince deno¬ 
minate l) Si mi ha uih nay iidu. The suppl ementary pane r 
by Walter Elliot, Esq., relating to the remains at 
(Sa/uvari Kuppaui, serves to suggest a much earlier 
date than the latter for certain of these remarkable 
productions which he therein specifies. 

Works of this nature have been executed in all 
parts of the world during the earlier stages of civili¬ 
zation. Rocky eaves formed by nature offer a con¬ 
genial shelter for the gloomy rites of a dark super¬ 
stition, a. ready defence from the attacks of enemies 
or the inclemency of the weather, and supplied 
appropriate receptacles for the remains of the dead. 
In the most anrient times the Holy Scriptures speak 
of caves as places ot residence and refuge, as well as 
oi sepulture. Many of these natural recesses were 
greatly enlarged and rendered more commodious 
or better adapted for the purposes of shelter and 
defence by human labor and art. This may still be 
traced in several countries of the East. Mnundrell 
has described a cave near Sidou, whose sides contain 
two hundred smaller caverns. Sir R, K Porter has 
given an interesting account of a cavern or labyrinth 
“ t j ie mountain of Kerefto, in Eastern Kurdistan. 

imiJ.ir excavations are found according to the same 
authority at Maraga in Media; in the mountains 
near the lake Sivan, and near the site of Artaxata, 
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th £ anci out cap i tal of Anno n ia + T li o sepulchral on ves 
of Egypt have been admirably illustrated by Belzrmi. 
Sir Alexander Burner has given an interesting 
account of the sculptures and caves at Bameean, 
Those at Elephnnta and El lorn arc well known in 
India: and such as are interested in these remarkable 
records of past times should not overlook the descrip¬ 
tion and beautiful sketches of Petra by Laborde. 
Amongst the savages of North-Western Australia, 
Captain Gray has discovered sculptured rocks and 
pninted caverns. I n this way nature appears to have 
suggested to mankind the earlier efforts of art. 

The Rathas, or monolithic temples to the south of 
the village, are probably the most ancient of the 
remains at MAnuiliaiptir. Their inscriptions are in a 
character so completely obsolete, that the most learn¬ 
ed natives, according to Dr, Babiugton, are anabk 
to decipher them. This species of sculpture is re¬ 
markable, and much more rare than more excavations. 
It was, however, practised by the ancient Egyptians, 
and Herodotus (Lib. ii. cap. 155) has given a short 
description of a monolithic temple of Latona, which 
stood at Ruto, near the Scbcnnytic mouth of the 
Nile. Ho says it measured 40 cubits or 60 feet in 
height, breadth, and width : and its roof consisted 
of a separate stone, four cubits high. This temple, 
which must have been conveyed to its site, must have 
weighed on the lowest computation upwards of 5,000 
tons. At the 175th chapter of the same book, he 
describes another monolithic temple at Saia, which 
had been brought thither by King Aninsis from 
Elephantine, the island opposite Syeno, immediately 
below the first cataract; a distance of twenty days’ 
sail, or of 7G0 miles by land. The outside measure- 
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incut of this monolith he states to be—length, 21 
cubits; breadth, 14; and height, S: the inside measure¬ 
ment was—length, 18 cubits and 1 pygon ; breadth, 
12 cubits ; and the height, S cubits. Taking the cubit 
in round numbers at ) foot fi inches and the pygon at 
1 foot 3 inches, the temple must have been externally 
31 feet 6 inches long, 21 feet broad and 12 feet high; 
and internally 28 feet 3 inches long, 18 feet broad, 
and feet high. This monolith then wan infe¬ 
rior in point of mere size to the largest of those at 
JlimalliUpur ; the dimensions of which externally, 
according to Mr. Goldingharu, are as follows:—length 
48 feet, breadth 23 feet, nnd height 2.1 feet. But we 
must remember that while these are in Itico natunt, 
being cut ia fact from large boulders or distinct 
masses of granite, the monolith of Ainas is bad to be 
conveyed to its site by manual labor ; and Herodo¬ 
tus affirms that two thousand boatmen were occu¬ 
pied in Its removal for a period of upwards of three 
years. After all indeed it was not placed precisely 
where the king had proposed ; for which tw o reasons 
arc assigned. First, that the architect, weary of the 
labor and time expended on the work, heaved a deep 
sigh as the workmen were dragging it forward, which 
Amasis interpreted as an unfavorable omen : and 
secondly, that one of the workmen, having unfortu¬ 
nately fallen under tlio moving mass, was crushed to 
death, and on tliia account it was allowed to remain 
where it then was. Mr, Burton, in his) execrpta (plate 
41) gives a representation of a similar monolith said to 
be cf the same king, and found at Tel-et-mai. This) 
measures externally 21 feat 8 inches high, 13 feet 
broad, and 11 feet 7 inches deep: and internally lit 
feet 3 inches high, & feet broad,nndS feet 3 inches deep. 
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I’iio sculptured rocks at M:\malhtipAr, (on which 
is represented the ponance of Arjuim,) are by no 
means without their parallel. This primitive appli¬ 
cation of the art of sculpture seem* an obi ions mode 
ol perpetuating the memory of events, historical or 
mythological, and has been adopted from the earliest 
ages. (.In the looks of tbe river Lycus, near Beirout 
in Syria, arc still to be seen the figure in relief, and 
the name inscribed, of Remtaea the great king of 
Egypt, who is supposed to have flourished about 
il C. a nd was tilery fore eon temporary with 

Khud and Shamgar mentioned in the Look of Judges: 
hut early bigyptnn chronology is so exceedinglv 
uncertain, that the era ol Hem ones must always be 
conjectural. Not far from this is another seu Ipturo 
uf a Persian king, and an inscription in the arrow 
beaded character, wliich not having been yet deci¬ 
phered affords likewise no conclusive evidence as toils 
age. Copies of these have been made by Bnuotni. 
No Christian can have forgotten the exclamation of 
Joii, "Oh that my words were now written! Oh 
" that they were printed in a book f That they were 
"graven with an iron pen and lead in the mek for 
" ever I” (Chap, six., 23, 24.) And from some remains 
iu the wady Mokattcb, and in other valleys near the 
inutin tains of Sinai, it would seem that the art of 
" engraving on rocks is in those regions of great 
antiquity. Figures oi men and animals accompany 
those inscriptions ; tlie characters of the latter are 
for the moat part unknown in the present day. Those 
inscribed rocks extend in one place for about three 
hours march, and are mentioned by liurkhardt, 
Laborde, and other travellers. 

At Be-Sitoon, near Kermauslitli in Persia, in a 

It 
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stream above whose fountain-head is a pmjtii ting- 
rock containing the remains of an immense piece of 
sculpture. The great antiquity of this interesting 
rolic is evidenced by the successive mutilations it lias 
suffered, to afford room for subsequent inscriptions, 
as well as by the ordinary operations of time upon 
both it and them. By Mr, Macdonald Kinnier this 
bat. relief has been supposed identical with one spoken 
of by Diodorus Siculus, on the authority of Ctosias ; 
who certainly had peculiar advantages for obtaining 
accurate information connected with Persian tradition 
and history, lie says, “ We are informed by Diodorus 
Siculus that Semiramis, in her inarch to Eebatano, 
encamped near a mountain called Bngistan, in Media. 
Site cut out a piece of the lower part of the rock, and 
caused her image to bo carved upon it, aud a hundred 
of her guards that ware lancctecrs, standing round 
her; she wrote likewise in Assyrian letters on the 
rock, that Semi ram is ascended from the plain to the 
top of the mountain, by laying the [lacks and fanlle* 
of the beasts that followed her one upon another." 
There arc many points of resemblance between the 
mountain of Be-Sitoon and that of Bagistan described 
by Diodorus Siculus■; and supposing Mr. Kinnier to 
bo right in hid conjectures, we have here the rem¬ 
nants, for they are unfortunately no more, of a bus- 
relief executed at the lowest computation 800 yeais 
before the Christian era. Throughout ancient Media 
and Persia sculptured rock*, of various ages, repeat¬ 
edly occur : a great many of these bas-reliefs, how- 
ever, appear to belong to the iia&iaiiiau era : (from 
A. D. 226 to A, D. 632.) 

These introductory notes have, I fear, already 
become too long and tedious; it only remains, there- 
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fore, that I acknowledge my obligations to Walter 
Elliot, Esq.* of the Madras Civil Service, to whoso 
friendly kindness l am indebted for the very valuable 
supplementary paper on the remains at jSSUuvnn Kup- 
panij as well as for a map of Mamallaiptir drawn 
in IfioS by Colonel Mackenzie, The latter I have 
reduced, and by numbering* the several objects both 
in it and in Mr. Braddocks description, I have 
endeavoured to render the whole a more useful guide 
to those who may dedicate a few spare hours to a 
vkit to this interesting spot* The sculptures are for 
the most part such as Jo mark no very advanced 
state of art. They possess none of that finished ele¬ 
gance and refined taste, and but little of that purer 
poetic spirit which characterize the productions of 
Europe, Still they are highly deserving attention 
as the best specimens of native skill to bo met with, 
1 believe* in Southern India; and will not be under¬ 
valued by those who am capable of comprehending 
the extent to which art, even in its earliest infancy, 
has contributed to the civilization of mnnkind. 

G. W, M 
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Lieutenant JJr ttddock's Guide to the Sculpture#} 
Excamtwn.% ®i MdiftaUaip&r- 

T shall commence my Recount of these curious 
sculptures and ruins with a small dilapidated temple 
built within fifty yards of the northern termina¬ 
tion oft he bill {No" 1.)* It barectangtdarbiinJmg 
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of plain hewn stone devoid of ornament : 21 feet 
long, 13 feet broad, and about 12 feet high. It has 
two apartments, the innermost of which contains a 
black 'stone iingaro, neatly executed and in good 
preservation, notwithstanding that from the absence 
of roofing it is exposed to the weather. This temple 
is completely overshadowed with trees, which have 
taken root in the walls, and whoso brandies forcing 
their way through the joints of' the stones ha ve <mii- 
tri bnted much to its dilapidation and present ruinous 
appearance. 

At a short distance to the eastward of this pagoda 
Ucs the (t'mup of Monkeys (No. 2) spoken of in the 
Asiatic Researches, in mi account of this place writ, 
ten In IjS 4. The group, now much buried in the 
sand, consists of a male, a female, and a young one. 
llic male monkey with a laudable love of cleanliness 
is studying the head of its partner with the most 
friendly attention, and the young one is satisfying 
its hunger. At a little distance lies a mutilated 
figure f oi f i a.i«i,>u or Pilhiiyar, the Hindu God of high 
ways, Ac., of whom 1 shall speak presently. 

Looking towards the south, a loose m<j&* of rock 
{\ T o. 3) will lie seen resting on a slope of the hill, 
apparently on so mere a point, that it seems as though 
a small force would dislodge it and roll it headlong 
on the plain. Its circumference is 6ft foot, and its 
height about 2->.J h ram the eastward it lias a circa- 
ar appearance; from oilier points of view Us figure 
is irregular. 


p Cj>. OtentecN, p i. , r ^ ra , 

ft found ihfij-b now (1303). ’ 

* Wr gives it*, tliameicr n > J7 fed. 
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On tlio western face of the northern termination 
of the hill, not tar south of the pagoda just d esc rib- 
otl, may be found, after a little search, a circular 
cistern cut out of a solid stone.* It is 8 feet 6 inches 
in diameter, and 4 feet deep, but cracked. 

Near this cistern the face of the rock is carved and 
ornamented to the extent of 28 feet in length by 14 
feet in height. There arc three large excttvaled niches 
(So. 4) with a flight of four steps leading into each, 
figures arc sculptured on each side the entrances. 
I he centre or principal niche contains a figure of 
Mahhduva and four other figures cut on the back 
wait. The other two niches contain a figure of 
\ istrnu and four others. This rock faces the north- 
west, and to the i Ight or south of it is an imperfect 
representation of Dorga, eight-handed, and trampling 
under foot the head of MahishfLsara, whose story 
will bo told presently. On the eastern face of this 
rock are carvings of a well-proportioned elephant five 
teet high, and the heads of three smaller elephants ; 
with those of a monkey and of a peacock. + The 
com mu mention between the eastern and western faces 
ot tins rock is through a cleft, at the north end of it. 

At a short distance in a south-westerly direction 
from this place is an excavation in tho solid rock 
{No. 5) measuring *22 feet long, 9 feet 6 inches deep,and 

r* Called tlif 4 Qbpin' churn' by the Bnihmun^,1 who hnv& nUn 
the boulder nn the htag»art!* rode * Krishna’* bulter-bolL'— 
(■p. Bnico'a Scones and Lsighb in the Eatt, pp. — 13 jLJ 

it 41 The head of Uio ctaplmnt b admirably finished, PcjtJll^jE 
nhnvt rtw ffeptunit [9 n monkey, t ho figuru nnd Attitude nf which nrg 
fnitliful to life, The fTnw of itn tut] bt full of ttprouiovif 

acid “ r * "tndy in itself: The whole fore i» marked by tin: Hums 
spirit so xiHtncsl to thin tmLtijfe. H ^Jinm r W3..] 
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8 fo®t high- The top is supported by two plain, strong, 
square pillars. It contains a square niche, on each 
side of which is a figure, probably that of Pur cat i, a 
goddess who will be introduced to the render pre¬ 
sently. This excavation is on the western face of the 
lull, which is a continuous range of granite masses. 

Still keeping on the same side, at 100 or 150 yards 
southward from the last excavation we come to 
another (No. fi) containing five niches, with stops 
leading into throe of them ; and two rows of pillars, 
four in each. This excavation is 86 feet long, 16 feet 
deep, and nearly 10 feet high. The niches contain 
each a kind of recess, (intended probably for a group 
of figures,) and a circular trench, (intended probably 
for Ungaros.) A figure is carved on each side of all 
the niches at the entrance. Four steps lead into 
this temple which faces north-west, half-west. 

Adjoining is a rough excavation 36 feet long, 
10 deep, and 10 high. In the middle is a large niche, 
also rough. About 12 feet of the rock appear to 
have been cut away before sufficient height was 
obtained for the front. This occurs in other places 
also; and a platform or level space is thus formed in 
the rock in front. 

About half a mile westward, at the western extre¬ 
mity o! the Palmyra tope which is on the west of the 
hill, there are three small unfinished temples sculp¬ 
tured out of solid detached masses of stone, (No. 7): 
hut as more elaborately finished and larger temples 
ol the same description will be described hereafter, 
I shall not dwell on these smaller ones, f would 
now lead the reader back to the large stone before 
described as resting on the slope of the rook on the 
eastern side of the hilt, (No. 3d 
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Proceeding southerly from this atone, you pro- 
sently arrive at a temple fashioned out of tlio rock, 
(No. 8,)* and ornamented according to a style of 
architecture wholly different from that of this part 
of India in the present day. The top is elliptical, 
and bears considerable resemblance to the gothic 
style. The pillars which support a verandah on the 
western side are, I think, similar to columns which 
I have seen in the sketches of Egyptian Ruins by 
M. Dcmm. This temple is 28 feet high, 2l> feet long, 
and \ I feet G inches broad. On the western face, at 
what may be called the foundation, there is a Tent in 
the rock, which causes the temple to incline a little 
out uf the perpendicular towards the south-east. 
This handsome structure (if so it mny be termed), 
has A verandah and a niche, the latter containing an 
ima ge of Garto&i,which, blackened by smoke and ghee, 
is still an object of .adoration to the people of the 
village. Their Brahmans, I was told, propitiate the 
stoiiu deity every Friday with lustrations of ghee and 
cocuouut oil, and certain rites and prayers. The 
inner wall of the verandah, south of the niche, bears 
an inseripimu in tliu saute kind uf diameter as that 
hereafter noticed. According to Dr. B&hington, 
(Transactions Royal Asiatic Society, Vol.2, pp. 205-0, t 
ami plate XIV.) tliis inscription consists of verses in 
praise of 5'ivn.J I hare stated that this temple con¬ 
tains an image of Ganesa, and as this is the second 
time that Gnu era has been mentioned, it may be 
right to state who and vvlrnt he is. 

[* CuJludby diullffthmJins. ‘ ArjuunVliaLbi,"— Secnutt'ji.it),nipwj 

Lf Fp. W, t7, m upra.] 

J Dr. Babiflgtou + « trend aLjod of ihi* LubCtiptkm ia tlso iutru- 
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Colonel Moor, in Ms Hindu Pantheon, says—that 
Gfljiasa* is the God of prudence and policy, and the 
reputed eldest sou of Siva or Mahadeva and PirvatL 
He is represented with on olopliaut’s head; generally 
with (bur hands, but sometimes with only two, and 
sometimes with six or eight. He is said to be pro¬ 
pitiated by Hindus of all setts in the outset of 
any business: if a house is to he built, a book writ¬ 
ten, or a journey commenced, G&wesn is invoked. 

It is very common for Hindu authors to give dif¬ 
ferent versions of the same tale, and there are dif¬ 
ferent accounts of the manner and cause of GavtaWa 
possession of an elephant’s head. One relates that 
Vishnu and Ganast fought, and that Ganesa would 
have been triumphant, hut that .Siva (his lather.) 
cut off his head : whereat his mother Parvati, being 
very much distressed and offended, proceeded to 
revenge the act by performing such austerities us, liad 
they continued, would have deranged the destinies 
of the universe. This alarmed the whole congre¬ 
gation of the gods, who in treated .Siva to restoro 
Gaaesa to life. He consented to do so, hut the 
severed heml could not lx.* found : it was determined 
therefore to place on the headless trunk tlm cranium 
of the first animal they met with, which proved to 
bo an elephant. There is a no ther story to tins edict, 
that Mahadeva and Parvati quarrelled ; their quarrel 
was followed by a reconciliation ; and their reconcilia¬ 
tion by the birth of Gancsa. On this joyful occasion 
al I the gods came to congratulate Piurvatl; hut one of 
theta, t whose name I have forgot ten, kept his eyes east 

[■ Lord (On) of a troop tipwuO; BO tntkii, because to is ctlieT -uf 
its Hcibonlinaie fftkln attcutbint nprni Siva .—Wilson l 
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down and fbreborc to look up. Tire goddess observ¬ 
ing tliss asked him the reason of it ; when be told 
her that he was doomed to injure whomsoever ho 
looked upon, and therefore would not venture to 
lock on the child. Pslrvati would not behove that 
any injury could be done* and urged him to admire 
her beautiful Gaiiesa. lint no sooner did he 1111 up 
Iiis eyes, than the child's head vanished. This unex¬ 
pected result astounded F&rvai!, who had no sooner 
recovered from her first surprise, than she gave such 
passionate vent to her feelings, that Vishnu,apprehen¬ 
sive of the consequences, Hew to the banks of the 
Ganges, and brought thence the head of an elephant, 
which he placed on Garaevs shoulders. 

Passing the north-western front of the temple just 
described, and following the foot-path which leads 
through a narrow acclivity formed by rocks and 
bushes on either side, we come to an excavation with 
a very pretty frontage, on the left hand* (No. 9.) 
It is hewn in the side of the hill, is feet long, 11 
feet deep, and 10 feet G inches high* Of this exca¬ 
vation and of the imagery within it, {dates arc given 
in the second Volume of the Royal Asiatic Society s 
Transactions,* 

On the wall, at the right hand or south-west end, 
there is a group of figures representing the Vimana 
A vat am, or fifth incarnation of YbdiiiU, undertaken 
by him to punish pride and presumption. The stoiy 
is this : 

Mahibali, a prince who lived in the Treta yuga, or 
the second age, was so elated by Jus prosperity, that he 
omitted to perform the more essentia] sacrifices to the 


L® See plate j Y,—DL, lurpo.] 
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gods. Tlirs being highly offensive to them, VisliTJir, 
determined to check so bad an example, became 
intimate and assumed the form of a wretched Brah¬ 
man dwarf. MahabaH was at that time in possession 
of the whole universe, having previously acquired 
this dominion in consequence of his signal piety, nr 
punctual performance of certain austerities and rigor¬ 
ous acts of devotion. Vishnu, in the shape just 
mentioned, appeared before him, and asked as a boon 
so much of his wide possessions Of) ho could pace in 
three steps- This the monarch readily undertook 
to grant, at the same time desiring him to ask some¬ 
thing more worthy for a prince to bestow. The 
pretended Brahman, however, professed his content 
with what he hud already requested, and the king 
proceeded to ratify his promise by pouring water 
into the petitioner’s hand, which was, it would seem, 
the most solemn mode of confirming a grant. As 
he was doing this, the size of the dwarf grew larger 
and continued to expand until it Ailed the whole 
earth. Vishnu then discovering himself, deprived 
M&habali Ln two steps of earth and heaven ; but in 
consideration of his previous virtue and general good 
conduct, ho deprived him of no more, but left; to his 
government the kingdom of Batata, a lower or in¬ 
ferior world, said to be the abode of serpents. Some 
say that the water used ill this transaction for the 
purpose of ratification fell from Vishnu's hand on 
the head of jSiva, and flawing thence, formed the 
origin of the Ganges. 

Vishnu in this character is sometimes called 
** Trivikrama," “ the three-step taker.” In this 
sculpture he is represented eight-handed, and in the 
act of stepping prodigiously ; the right foot h on the 
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ground, and die left is mised sideways ns IiigU as hit* 
head. It looks, therefore, as it 1% very unnatural, 
for the articulation, of the head, of the thigh bone in 
its socket would not admit of such a position. The 
subordinate figures do not appear to illustrate the 
story, or at least the version above given of it 
Perhaps another circumstance should be related, and 
the imagination may be allowed under some restric¬ 
tion to be the interpreter : but even then only a part 
of the fiimrea seem to be connected with tbo tale. 

it is said that .Shkra, regent of the planet Venus 
and guru of the Asuras, acting as mantri, or minister,* 
of M&Hbali, faithfully informed the king of the 
deceit that was being practised upon him. There is 
a figure with a dog-like head speaking to another, 
who seems to rest bis chin on his right hand in deep 
reflection. Those two figures occupy the upper part 
of the sculpture on the left of Vishnu. Below them 
are two figures in human shape represented as falling. 
Perhaps the former may represent A'ukra and Maha- 
bali at the moment when the prince was first made 
acquainted by his counsellor with the true character 
of tiie dwarf, but was too proud to withdraw his royal 
pledge : and tlm latter the same after he had fallen 
from iris high estate: or the two falling figures may 
imply that the two steps of Vishnu had deprived him 
of the dominion of heaven and earth. What the rest 
of the figures may illustrate, I do not conjecture,t 
On the wall of the opposite or north-eastern end 
is a sculptured delineation in bas-relief of the Yaralm 


[■ Priest pud preceptor, not min taler.} 

[f Cp. the j fflMg g* deicHptini of the dwarf incarnation gifeb in 
^ynicrit tciLJSj Pun p]>. 114—13JJ 
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Arntilra. Among the legendary stories of tlio Hindus, 
several different accounts are given of Vishnu's 
reasons for taking on himself this incarnation, and 
particularly' why he assumed the shape of a boar. 
Among others ifc is said that a Daityn, or evil spirit, 
named HireuiyAkshn, gained from Brahma by his 
scrupulous piety and the performance of penances of 
very great efficacy, a promise that he should have 
given to him anything lie asked. Accordingly he 
desired universal dominion, and exemption Irom 
being hurt by the bite or power of any living crea¬ 
ture. Ho enumerated all animals and venomous 
reptiles that bite or sting, except the Ijoar, which 
was forgotten. His ambitious desires were no 
sooner obtained than he became exceedingly pre¬ 
sumptuous, proud, and wicked; and Forgetting the 
great power of the gods, lie ran away with tho whole 
earth, and plunged it and himself into the depths of 
the sea! This singular exploit made the interposi¬ 
tion of the preserving power necessary; and Vishnu 
changing himself into tho form of a boar, plunged 
into the ocean; fought a dreadful battle which lasted 
a thousand years; at length slew the impious Dai Ly a; 
brought back the earth on Ills tusks, and restored it 
to its usual good order, peace, and tranquillity 

The sculptures illustrative of the story appear to 
refer to a period subsequent to the battle, for the 
figures supply the imagination with the idea that 
the boar-headed deity is now solacing himself after 
tho toils and dangers of his thousand years’ conflict. 

i* Tfn-'rt Hjipeara to bq ecrafnsion litre bctircou ilia story of Hinu'- 
ynkiWipn and the legend of thcdcaih nfbis brother ilLrunj'Afc^rv.— i’p- 
Ybhimpwlaa.Dtnk I., dmp. i. WtUon'i note (p,VoL l„$vo.«ln, 
by Hall) and dt»p. 17, Alio Muir s Sanscrit Teste, Part IV., p. ^ 
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The principal figure, Vishnu (four-handed), is execut¬ 
ed with considerable spirit, lie stands firmly on 
the left log. The right leg is raised, and the loot 
rests on the head of another figure. On the right 
knee sits a female; Vishnu’s left hand grasps the 
small part of her right leg, and hie right hand 
passes behind her, a little lower than the waist, while 
he regards her with interesting pig-headed gravity, 
llis two remaining hands hold a conch shell and the 
chakra.Below Vishnu's right leg is the upper 
portion of a figure with the hands raised as in prayer, 
its lower part being immersed in what may be sup¬ 
posed a representation of the waves of the sea, (the 
rock being hero very rough and unfinished.) Another 
figure, rising out of this imaginary water, is also in 
a posture of supplication ; and there are other acces¬ 
sories, but they do not appear to explain the story. 

From the back wall of this excavated fane is a 
projection measuring 7 feet 0 inches broad and 
a feet 6 inches deep. It contains an empty niche, in 
which, however, may be traced the outlines of a deity, 
which the chisel of the workman lias not brought 
into being. A flight of three small steps leads into 
the niche, and on either aide its entrance, as well as 
at each end formed by the projection, is a figure in 
bas-relief, with the name, attributes, or office of which 
I am unacquainted. 

Sculptured on the back wall between this niche 
and the north-east end of the excavation is a female 
figure, probably Devi or P&rvati, tbo consort of .Siva, 
bathing. Shu is attended by her females and two 

* Tins chakra ia a circular fiiccfc of mctikl. not unlike uar discus or 

qiKtLla M, 
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elephants, one of which is pouring a vessel of water 
over her, and the other is receiving another vessel 
from the hands of one ot her attendants* 

On a simitar space to the south of the niche is 
another female figure, which I take to be a represen¬ 
tation of the same great personage ; in this, however, 
i am not positivist On each side of the principal 
figures are two bulky little fellows, and a iourth 
figure of a more natural size. There are also two 
heads of animals, one somewhat similar to an ante¬ 
lope's, the other intended perhaps tor thatot a tiger. 

The front of this excavation m supj rted by two 
columns and two pilasters of a handsome style of 
architecture. The ceiling is ornamented with fiourery 
sculpture, but has several cracks in it running length- 
ways ; L e, in a north-east and south-westerly 
direction. 

About eighty yards w est of this place, on the top 
of the hill; may he found, after a little research, the 
stone bed, with a lion for its pillow, which, in the 
account published in the Asiatic Researches already 
alluded to, is called the Dhanimrujas lion-throne, 
(No. 10); and at a trifling distance S„ W T of this, is 
the bath of Draupadi The lion and bed measure 
in length 9 feet 6 inches, and in breadth 3 feet 
G inches ; the lion is IS inches high, and stretching 
across the south end appears as if intended for a sent 
or pillow. The hod lies due north and south, and is 
hewn out and fashioned on the surface of the solid 
rock. There is not the least appearance of the 
place having once been an apartment of a palace, as 
intimated in that account: the top of the bill here- 


f * See uaie § p. 50* mpra.l 
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about is indeed quite uneven mid irregular, and 
abounds with i mm ense blocks and masses of granite. 

There is nothing more which merits notice on the 
surface of the hill, if wo except numerous mortice 
holes, which may be seen running parallel to its 
western edge, and many small flights of steps cut in 
several parts of the rocks. 

Leaving the top of the hill, and descending by the 
path in front of the temple lost mentioned, at a few 
feet south-east of the pagoda which contains the 
imago of Ga?f&sa, will he found sculptured in bas- 
relief, on the eastern faces of two large rocks, the 
story of the Tnj»r$ (No. 11) or intense penance of 
Ai jnna. These two rocks adjoin each other, being 
divided only by a fissure. They measure 84 foot in 
length, and about 80 feet in height, 

Tn this group of sculptures, the principal figure, 
that of ArjfmiL, is not tho largest, lie is seen on 
the loft of the figure in the posture of penance; lus 
arms are raised above his bead, his right leg is lifted 
up. He is supposed to stand on the great too of his 
left foot. His arms and right leg appear withered, 
but Ids left log is of the natural size. His chest and 
ribs are prominent, but the stomach and abdomen 
sunken; the whole figure representing emaciation from 
long fasting, lies ides this figure there is a multitude 
of others both of men and animals ; and among tho 
latter two well-proportioned elephants as large as 
life* The largest of them measures 17 feet from tho 
proboscis to the tail, and 14 feet in height. The 
smaller is in height 10 feet, and in length 11. Under 
the belly of the larger elephant there is a small one, 
with the heads and trunks of two others, while tho 
head of a fourth is seen between his proboscis and 
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fore feet, These figures of elephants are out on the 
right hand rock on a level with the ground. On the 
rock to the left, near the fissure, and below fcho figure 
of Arjuna, is a neat little temple,* with ti niche and 
a figuret in it. Just within the fissure itself is a figure 
like that of the Mermaid, but in the native languages 
it 1ms a name purporting half* worn an and half-snake. £ 
Scattered over the face of both rocks there are 
many representations of men, ascetics, monkeys, lions 
{or what are meant for lions), tigers, antelopes, birds, 
satyrs and monstrous animals which it would puzzle 
a naturalist of the present ago to nomenclate.$ Thu 
whole are executed with considerable spirit, and 
occupy a space of about 2,400 square feet. A plate 
giving a representation of these sculptures is publish¬ 
ed in the 2nd Vol. of the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Irelands 

* At tho aonth-cost oortier of this littlo Dine* m n bitting and 
stooping postnro, and entirety detached from (he nock, b aiujutmir- 
figtsrv of tm ascetic miserably emaciated, which* though bouiC* 
what worn by ospoHiire to the weather, hear* evidcuco to iho loluiii, 
■biLh and anatomical knowledge of the artist. iJ 

tt Said to bo Kn’-hna.} 

[+NrLgm, the name of demi-gods inhabit ing tho lower regions^ the 
apptr part of whew bodies ta human, and the lower part that of a. 
Eitrpcn L There b tElO fignre of a male Nfcga as Well u_d that of a 
female,, but tho upper part of the body Ima Men off and b lying 
m front of tho rock.] 

[§ On the north side of the crevice. at this foot of the rock* i» tha 
f of a cat istnndiBg on its hind logm with its foro-pavra raised 
above ita head in sromiiig imitation of Arjimii, performing potianco— 
after eating part of Kn-dma'a bntterdmi]—fn order that the sen may 
dry np and she be thinttihlc! to devour all the flab! Near tho cat are rafcffp 
enjoying apparently their temporary immunity from jHrflcciitiom] 

C? See plate I. and plate H. t No, l p iqpra*] 

Dl Said to bo Drofta, (sec noto *p + 31, rtrprap) tho figures* now head- 
Jes-^, of whose pupils are in front, and somewhat below that of their 
pfeccptorj 
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The story of i he penance of Atjuim may be told 
as follows :■— 

The five sons of P&/jJ ur4ja lost their dominions 
in play with their cousin Duryod liana; who, however, 
played unfairly and won through “guile and wicked 
stratagem."* The consequence was that they and 
their followers were banished for twelve years and 
upwards, and were doomed to wander in jungles, 
wilds, and solitudes. During this period the elder 
brother took counsel with the others, how they might 
repossess themselves of their patrimony after the 
term of banishment had expired: and in order to 
attain this it appeared desirable to gain the nrantm 
P&mpatisfcra-f This mantra, or incantation, wag of 
such wonderful e fficacy, that if it was uttered while ill 
the act of shooting an arrow, the arrow became inevit¬ 
ably destructive, and moreover possessed of the power 
of producing or generating other weapons, which 
not only scattered death on all sides, but were able 
to cause the destruction of the whole world*} This 
mantra could be obtained only from the god l.wara, 
(a name of Siva) ; and Arjuna, as ho wits distinguish¬ 
ed among his brethren for hh prudence, fortitude, 
and valour, was employed to procure it r § 

The hero of this story had to travel far to the 
north of the Himalaya mountains, there to perform 
austere and rigid penance in order to propitiate the 

J_* Seo Wheel er"s Hist, of India, Yu). 1^ chap- 7 .] 

[t The Puiipaa weopmt. Util malatm.] 

[| Op. Moir'a Casern Tests* Part IV., p. !?■&.] 

[§ Hu went firal to Imira by lbe mivfco of his gnuitlftaher Yjk ?n + 
and aflarwardAt tliU GQgg&tiW of Itsdn*. !o tht Himalaya* ta 
nklAiit & fright of JlaJiAdtiVA,—Cp. MunitT Williams* Indumi Epic 
i'Wry. pp. 103—10*. and Muir's Sanscrit Tests. Part I V., p. )‘J* if■ j 
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god and obtain Ida favor : and as a preparatory mea¬ 
sure ha was instructed in all refjuisito mantras and 
mystic ceremonies. On reaching the appointed place 
be found a delightful retreat ; a grove or forest 
abounding with streams and fruits and flowers, with 
whatever could regale the senses or cliarm the eye, 
Not only was the earth most bountiful, but the air 
was filled with the strains of celestial melody. In 
this place Axjima commenced and carried on his aus¬ 
terities by meditation,, by prayer, and by ceremonial 
purification. 

During the first month be ate but once in four 
days: during the second month, but once in seven 
days : during the third month, only once in fourteen 
days : and during the fourth month be did not eat at 
all, hut completed Ids penance by standing on the tip 
of his great toe r the other leg being lifted from the 
ground, and his hands raised above his head.* This 
h the period of the penance which the sculptor has 
selected for illustration* in the curious work now 
under notice. The figure of Arpina is exhibited in a 
posture agreeing exactly with the story, the relation 
of which, however, it seems necessary to continue a 
little further, in order to explain the accessories, the 
figures of men and animals, with which the whole 
face of the rock is covered. 

The nearest Mis his, (hermits or ascetics, who by 
austerities and meditation may attain, os their object 
is, riches, power, supernatural anna, or beatitude), 
seeing the intense devotion of Arjuno, went and 
reported it to the god Lyvaro, who was highly grati¬ 
fied : but in order to try the constancy and courage 

* the pmsujq from tit* ilidiiijhSrata girco tn ilw Appendix J 
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of the hero, the deity Assumed the form of a wild 
hunter * ' One of 1 l it# accompanying attendants was 
transformed into a wild boar,t and Arjuna preparing 
to shoot it was interrupted by the unknown deity, 
who forbade him to strike his game, Arjuna not¬ 
withstanding lot Hy a shaft, and so did the disguised 
hunter, and the boar fell lifeless. This occasioned 
an altercation, which brought on a jjersonnl combat; 
and when Arjuna hud expended all his arrows on 
Ids antagonist without elfeet, ho tore up rocks and 
mountains to hurl at him, but they too fell harmless 
at his feet. This so enraged our hero, that lie 
attacked'h is foe lmiul to hand. Such was the daring 
audacity of this act, and tire bold and determined 
courage of Arjuna, that all heaven was filled with 
surprise, and the beasts of the forest, and the inha¬ 
bitants of the ethcrial regions, alike flocked to 
witness the contest, which was terminated by the 
god r s revealing himself, and bestowing on his votary 
the boon ho wished for, viz., the Pihjupatastra.J 
This congregating of the inhabitants of the skies 
and of the forest, this mixture of men and brutes, 
makes probable the supposition that it is the second 
point or period of the story that has been selected 
bv the artist for exemplification, as instanced by the 
particular postures and variety of the figures seen in 
this curious carving. 


[* Kirim.] 

[t A Uatim'ii (demon) in tic form of a fwnr, to o1*chil it* attack 

AfjamLj 

[J The ataey Is in the Vcuiapiar^fl of ihu Muli nhhnrnJ ft. — C p, 

Meiit's Bumrit Telia, Port rV M pp. IwlWcffl 

Aijuna a,m\ dL*guhtd v£ a Xilito. i> ■iihj-.fl of I hr poem 

Kir^UijnDKjra. by BltimrL] 
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Adjoining the sculptured imagery of Arjuna, to 
the south, are the wide beginnings of an excavation 
{No. 12} having a front of SO feet, and a depth at the 
north end of 40 feet, and at the south end of A3 feet. 
A large portion of the solid rock projects from the 
back of the excavation 25 feet, with a frontage ol 2:1 
feet, leaving deep recesses on cither Ride, in which 
stone has been left rough cut for three pillars. The 
front of this excavation is supported by five octago¬ 
nal columns,* whose bases are formed of figures of a 
grotesque homed animal: a sixth column originally 
existed, its base and capital still remain, but its shaft 
is removed. At a few feet within is a second row of 
six columns corresponding with those in front. The 
ground at the entrance is partly overgrown with 
bushes, and the cave now affords shelter to the vil¬ 
lage cattle. 

A few yards south of this excavation, opposite to 
a street of the village is an open budding, which 
from the sculptures it contains may very properly he 
denominated Krishna's Choultry {No. 13). These 
sculptures are executed on the back wall of the 
building, or rather that part of the solid bill which 
forms tho hock wall. They represent the exploit of 
Krishna supporting tho mountain Govarddhana in 
order to shelter his followers from the wrath of In- 
di't.t—the god that darts the "swift blue holt," the 


■Tins cftjiitiiJs pf ttibsp mlumtii lire not nh 1 iVo those of some of ii fi 
pillnra nf tllQ [ftdra E>uLrlt4 aL EJEom, itnd of tb43 fi ra of 

Elaphimru- M. 

Ets« tbes Vjj+hftupurirttL, Back V^chlip- II.— 1 "It IHNMH 3 tint an- 
W*ely diiit tliUi tagentl lip rufureiux 10 iho ciktaa or in van) tem- 
pICTS in T^rinna o| Jndk A rtnaorfcmblo sraprcftfflltflluff of ft 

UJH3S3 Hie icfllplnrcd rack* of Wilbois’j UQt* 
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" a Sprinkler of gcnisd iIcittk, tuil fruitful rains 
Over J k i t] k and UdriftJ plains^"* 

Tim action is fable*! to have been performed hy 
K rim na tv it 1 1 one of bis little fingers at the age of 
seven* 

With 000 fin £t?r raked llie vnM Go-FwdhQii; 

Heuyath whoiw rocky humim. 

On pastures dry, iltn numbs mul krdm^n trod: 

TJil' Lord of liiuiukir fuk u rni^litier Ouil. M 

Sir W. Jos t-v 

In the present sculpture, the attitude of the ( loti 
corresponds sufficiently with the story. He Appears, 
however, to sustain the mountain with the palm of 
lits left hand, instead of the little finder as in the 
poetical version, t The only representation of the 
supported mountain consists of a rough line miming 
above the whole of the figures. This line has been 
formed by cutting away as much of the mck as would 
answer the purpose of giving the requisite degree of 
relief for typifying, in the above manner, the nigged 
1 mttom of the mountain, tom tip from its foundations, 
and sustained aloft in the air. The whole group 
looks clumsy; the proportions are bad ; the counte¬ 
nances are destitute of expression; and little praise 
is due to it either as a work of art or imagination. 
So singular a deliverance from sudden destruction 
ought to have supplied the artist with a subject, 
capable of being cm bodied with great spirit: but 
here, instead, is an inanimate, meaningless group, 
which, but for the principal figure, would not at all 


The* wtory is nko given in the EhlgiT*UfmrijiH*—Sea Eastwick’d 
trail slat, ion nflhe Pram SAgir, chap. XXVL] 

[* Sir Wifi turn Jones,-—Uymn to IndraJ 

r f 11 With nnti lialdfla 4 ' Mcordioff to I ha Vishnu punk a; kl nM the litltft 
fin^t* tif hi* left, hiuid/' iwwrditttf to tfie Prc-m See plftle ^1 
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have interpreted the story. There are about twenty 
fibres of men, women, and children, and as many 
heads of cows or bullocks. There is one tolerable 
figure of a bmhmany bull, ami another of a cow 
licking its calf while in the act of being milked. It 
may be that the general quietude and repose of 
the figures are intended to imply their security from 
the terrible danger so recently, and still but tor 
the god’s interposition, impending over them. In 
another part of the sculpture is a figure playing on a 
flute or pipe; this may also represent Krishna, in 
his character of Muralidhara, the tuneful* In this 
form lie is called Ualakrislma, and is said to have amus¬ 
ed himself by piping to the swains and damsels of 
Govarddhana.t This figure of Krishna is small, and 
might be overlooked ; it is situated over the hinder 
part of tho cow and calf just mentioned. At the 
north cad of this sculpture, raided 5 or 6 feet from 
the lloor, is a well executed figure of a bmlimany 
bull in full relief; and at the south end are several 
figures of boasts apparently intended for lions : one 
of them, however, resembles the Sphynx,J having a 
human face with a body of a quadruped. 

Krishna's Choultry extends in front 47 feet; is -G 
feet deep and 13 feet high, The roof is made pf 
hewn stone, which is partially covered with earth; 
and is supported by three rows of columns, 4 in each. 
The bases of those in tho front row consist of gro¬ 
tesque figures of a nondescript animal, sitting on its 

l 4 IJL 11 the flutc-holdor. - —Cp, plate *10, fig. in ityqr’d Hindu 
P>ntfw»cJ 

Ct 8w Eastwidfa Prcm Sagv, chap. XXIL] 

t A simtfar figure is mt-L with at EHfcn- M. 
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haunches, having carved hums, and a long tail which 
is curled upon its back like the figure 8. 

On the hill above this choultry is the founilutimi 
of <t rectangular building (No, 14)“ measuring 156 feet 
in length, and 42 in breadth. In the middle of this 
is a gateway 12 feet wide, running cast and went: 
and in the gateway are two recesses, each 1 A feet 
square, one on each side. Near the comers of these 
recesses in the gateway there are four largo square 
stone pillars, 1(1 feet high, 11 broad and 2 thick, with 
flowery ornaments. This foundation corresponds with 
a-similar one (No. 1 j) about a hundred yardst distant 
towards the cost, in the plain below; and the two 
form nearly a straight line with a very ancient temple 
situated on the sea shore. 

From the front of Krishna's Choultry, on looking 
towards the south-west, may bo seen <>n the top of 
the hill, a small dilapidated building (No. 1(1) quite 
in ruins. 

Beneath this is an tzcawlionl in the side of the 
hill (No. 17) of a rectangular shape, measuring 25 
feet long, 18 feet deep, and 10 feet (1 inches high. 
The front is adorned by two neatly finished pillars 
and two pilasters. At each end are imperfect traces 
ami outlines of a group of figures ; and on each side 
of the excavation in front is a neatly finished niche, 
3 feet high, 3 feet deep, and 2 feet t> inches wide, 
In front of the whole is the skeleton of a verandah 
4S feet long, 12 feet high, and 12 feet wide. Steps 
are cut In the side of the hill, at one end of the 

[* Ifc U said to be the commi^cecnent: of a (kfGram*] 

[t Tito dfctcui ra U more nearly 300 yards,] 

[I Coiled ItimJluifjajiyytir Mandapara, There a a abort ic script io n 

m l!ie fliwr-] 
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verandah, by which there in an easy ascent to the 
top of it. 

At a few yards distance to the eastward, is a stone 
|>ed, with an elevation at the north end ol it tor a 
seat or pillow. The bed is 7 feet :i inches long, and 
3 foet 9 inches broad, and the pillow is ID inches 

high. 

On the eastern face of the easternmost of the 
detached rocks near this place, may be seen another 
group of sculptures, representing the same story of 
Arjuna ; but the figures are not so distinct as the 
former, nor equally numerous, and they appear to 
have Buttered much more from the weather. 

On the summit of the most southern eminence of 
the mountain is a mall mined temple of sculptured 
stone (No, IS) 23 feet in length, 16 feet in breadth, 
and 16 in height* Its foundation, which is of brick, 
measured 30 feet by 26. There is no regular access 
to it i the roof has fallen in, and the temple is 
partially covered by an old banyan tree. There is a 
fine open view of the surrounding country from the 
top of its walls. 

Directly beneath, and cut into the same rock on 
which this little fane is built, is an excavated temple 
(No. ID) 33 feet long, 13 feet high; and 17 feet deep. 
In front are four columns, (one of which is broken), 
and pilasters at each end. The excavation eon tains 
throe niches, of which the centre one is the prin¬ 
cipal ; it has a sort of portal before it, and contains 
n group of figures representing Mafmdeva, Firvatl, 

(• CoJIkI by llio Bmlittllina Arfiittennci 
temple, as one oUock (about 1 * gtJlj of oil useil forjccfly to Ijc 
imJ daily bir lighting It. This temjdu om.'c, it is miJ, contain^ 
a litignin.] 
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their infant arm Subrnbraanya, five other figures and 
n bull, (Nandi).* The bull is in front of the prin¬ 
cipal figures, and on its back rests one of the feet of 
Mali ad ova, and one of those of PitrvatL In the 
floor of this principal niche is a circular trench, 4 
feet 6 inches in diameter, ami about 3 inches deep, 
in the centre of which is a circular hole 16 inches in 
diameter, in tended probably for the reception of a 
lingnm. The other niches contain no sculptures. 
The portal before the centre niche projects from the 
back wall 8 feet 6 inches, and has a frontage of 11 
feet, TIio front of this b sustained by two sculp¬ 
tured columns, find it has pilasters where it joins the 
wall 

This excavation, however, is chiefly remarkable for 
tbe sculptures executed on its aide walk These 
represent, the one, one of Vishrau’a states of exist¬ 
ence, nnd the other a celebrated conflict between 
Durgii and MahLshA.su ra. 

1 shall first speak of that on the south-’western 
side representing Yishwu, Previously, however, it 
will bo necessary to observe that considerable un¬ 
certainty attaches to Xdr&yana^f or the state or mode 
of being in which Vislmu here appears Hindu 
Mythology sometimes speaks of it :us a mode of exist¬ 
ence of Brahma, sometimes of Siva, and sometimes 

l* *- 5n ^^5*4 Kuili^a, ilie ** realtioLLoj of Korcna, a m} furorito hmut 
of Sim** 1 —Wii«c&d 

[t A naepo of VLilmti. but c&pee tally ronsiilurcj eu» ihl deily who 
Wlla, before bit Vrorlja. The word bzui serf*nil otyrooloj^-iL-iu TTinl ^ivtfU 
by Hum lit M bo whoso mstlng pkm (imiiui) on ihi? prunmU 
Wltter » (uh*)f* m Galled LieoiLUio they tiro ihu ojr&prin^ of Xam, tbo 
embodjod daity, Sm WiUon'g fka*. Diet, under WMpmtk, tLi]d- 
Biikki?r'» Dfcfc niadtir ay Ana, Mair'e Suuerit Texts Fart IV\ r p_ 20 
^ Wilfiorf* Viabinpurirta 8m. eda, by LLaJJ p VcL I. pp, a?.J 
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of Visiimi in the act of willing the creation.* Under 
this character Vishnu is represented lying on the 
lotus, as well as on the thousand-headed serpent 
JScsho. 

The sculpture now spoken of is in brts-reliof, and 
measures 13 feet in length and 3 in height. The 
figure of Vishnu is D feet 6 inches long, recumbent 
on the snake Seaha, which is ingeniously coiled for 
hh support in several convolution*, funning together 
a conch 3 feet high from the base ; while five of its 
heads, (as many as could well be introduced,) form a 
kind of canopy over the head of the supposed deity,t 
Above the god are two small figures, male and 
female ; below him in front in a kneeling posture, 
three; and at his feet erect, two. Al l these but the 
last arc diminutive; but the two at his feet are seven 
feet h igh, and o nc of tl iem grasps a club* The v i Huge 
brahmans say that two of the figures in front repre- 

P Sco pa&suga Cram the Xli^iyapnrinji* tnuulaiad bj Vaui 
&enm4y P —BrfH*artheB, p. SOW,] 

f This representation of Yi-flitm irnist \x> veiy similar to the JbEav- 
ing. Hnrii& one of the titles of Vwhim p the fatty in hi:- pmpurdiff 
quality* Nearly opposite 3 Lilian tfanj, a eonsidisrahle town in the 
province of Babur, there Jtt&nds a rock of granite, forming a small 
island in the Gang?!, known to Europeans by the name of the Bock 
J«fcsngiri R which h highly worthy of the tmtellcr's notice for o mt 
oambfir of images, carved in relief upon every part of ita -utf*co. 
Acd Oftg the rt »l there Jjf Harz* of u ^ignn tic da?, rociitohcn l <m a 
ooiletl i-orpent, whoso head*, which are? numerous, thu arthit baa coi-t* 
**■4 toapnwl into a oanof.y over the flopping god* nml from cacti 
menih b isama a forked tongue, flecniipg to threaten instant 

death to an y whom rufetuni might prompt to dSjrtarb him* The 
iFholo lies nJmost clear of the block on which it fa hewn* It ia find? 
imagined and with groat pkill. Tbo Hinskws nr® tangh* 

til b*liore f that at the end of er^ry CnSpa (creation), nil things are 
absorbed into the dotty* and+thiii in the interval of another rtiMihrm, 

bo H repmUi linuelf upon Lhe serpent Scaha (diiratiop)."— Wtiki** 

infrpadtKL B. 
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sent cow-keepers, who hsul boon ill-used by Mahishi- 
snm. Thsaa cow-keepers (husbaatl and wife) had 
ooine to complain to Vialmu. Before they did so, 
however, they had 'inquired of the third figure, wiid 
to be a “ .S’dstrakaran," er fiorcBrer, ns to the pre¬ 
cise time when they might have a propitious op¬ 
portunity. Tliut while they were making the inquiry, 
one of the attendants of MahisMaura, the figure bear¬ 
ing the club, came to carry them to lua master, to 
1 1 unis 1 1 them for daring to appeal to Vishnu, The 
utht-r figure at the feet, of \ ishwu hereupon interposed, 
mid being one of Vishnu’s attendant®, drove from his 
inn-stork presence the presumptuous servant of tho 
wicked Mohishasittn. Tho expression and postures 
of the figures do certainly seem to correspond with the 
story ; but the tale itself suits ill the position and 
circumstances o| Vishmi N&r&yana, which no doubt 
is represented in this sculpture. 

The sculptures on the opposite or north-eastern end 
of the temple represent the conflict between Burgh, 
(a personification* of active, not passive, virtue), and 
Maluku llsi i m, ( a person ilicat ton of wickedness.) These 
figures merit particular description. 

The recess in which they arc sculptured is 12 feet 

* The mma& *« roprowrotod to. bw*! trios*, t ho Aumt m etH 

tties ‘ n * 10 fnr only OS llaoro is any anrouminfe to iho Seiion uf 
personified rirtiio nd rice. Thai, fiction is European. All pint I 
liavp tvfr renr! tnnkos tho Asuw bWablc l*«ms 0 t,r n^nirwl 
emd power is nubdnnd l,v •operinr Bkillor fore*, In some 
inolancos tho Aim™ am doecribod M cheated, injtirrd, oppiwued. 
rebelling in eon a equality and then subdued and destroyed. Thii 
utory of Ding* and Mahi«htiun is tho subject of tho CliaudfpAlTta of 
iho Bklipdlfwinat; ami iithfi preat occasion of celebration 1L Cal¬ 
cutta In tho Borplpilifl feast, whidi is anything hnt vfrtnotta. W, T. 

[tThcChamlipiflsaie a pnrtitm of the Mfewrtffttitnrfao, Sea 
wtc * p, lot, lufft). Also Appendix.] 
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D inches long and 3 feet high- To the left is seen 
Durga, mounted on what is intended, fora fierce lion. 
To the right is MahishiUum grasping a short thick 
club. The figure of Durga is 5 feet high and eight¬ 
handed : two of her arms have greater relief than 
the others , a circumstance which imparts to the 
figure a much greater appearance of truth and 
nature than would otherwise he the ease. The left 
principal arm is stretched at full length, and the hand 
grasps a how : the right arm is drawn hack, ns if in 
the act of discharging an arrow: but we see neither 
the arrow nor the string of the bow. Her six re¬ 
maining hands hold respectively, on the left, a bell, 
a .miiklta, and something not easily distinguishable ; 
and on the right, the fatal cord (pfisn,) a chakra 
(discus), and a sword. Malmbhsnra is represented 
with a buffalos head and horns and a human 
body. He stands in a retiring attitude, resting on 
his left foot, the right Isoing advanced. His 
figure measures 7 feet 9 inches, not perpendicu¬ 
larly, but according to the posture in which lie stands. 
Above, below, and behind Durgit, may bo seen her 
attendant warriors, armed with swords and buckler#: 
and also two domestics, one with a switch of hair* 
such as horsekeepers use, tine other with a kittisal 
(or umbrella), Mahishusura has a similar attendant 
also. Durgas attendants are all dwarfish, corpulent 
figures ; those of Mahishdsura seem of more natural 
proport ions. Durgil appears the assailant, Alahishi- 
sum on the defensive. Of three figures between the 
two pri ncipal personages, two are in active conflict, 

[• ChiVnmni (cbmri), the tail of tfio Title (Hits j-matiien* or Poe* 
I'taspie). nasi to Khtslt off llios, olii> as no ombUim or i&ftigiiift of 
prunfljr nmk.—Wilson.} 
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juh! ilic third is falling headlong, <Jn c between the 
legs of Mahielitisuni seems to have fallen; and 
another of the name party supports himself on Jits 
left hand, two fingers of the right being held up to 
indicate discomfiture and alarm, The whole group 
is executed with much skill and ability, and evinces 
the talent of the artist. The figure of Duigu in 
particular is represented with much spirit, and is 
graceful and easy*. The following from a paper by 
Mr, Wilkins in the 1st Vol. of the Asiatic lte- 
sourches, serves to illustrate the story. “The evil 
“* spirit Mahishusura, in the disguise of a buffalo os 
u the name imports, had fought with India and hie 
u celestial hands for a hundred years, defeated him 
if aad usurped his throne ; the story is to be found at 
" length in a little book called China/i." The van- 
"qulahed spirits being banished the heavens, and 
" doomed to wander the earth, after a while assem- 
hie, and resolve to lay their grievances before 
“ ^ is!mu and 6’ivu. Conducted by Uruhnia they 
“repaired into the presence of those deities, who 
*' heard their complaint with compassion, and their 
“ anger was so violent against MnhUhasum, that a 
" kind cf Harce issued from their mouths, and from 
** the mouths of the rest of the principal gods, of 
'* which was formed a goddess of inex pressible beauty 
“ with ten anna, and cadi hand holding a different 
“ weapon. This was a transfiguration of Bhav&nl, 

[•The CliSLiitufiJl^a, or DcvimlhJkitijB, nf thfi MArkarnfaj^parlmii, 

** Lu which Ihfl victt>rk» laf the gwldcaa [Ghiuirfi, Devi, Kill ur I>ur^A] 
OT(sr diffciXiiiL fitril lwvn K n or Abil™ are ikiailu.1 with ccmw^rabJo 
I»w apiritk It [a ddlj ns ad in this EcmpJia of Outfit arnl fuminhes 
the pomp and ci™^tia uf the fustic of Bco£*l, the 

Dnrjgtfii^j kj r -WiLon, PrtfifcCfctathct Vi^HQjitfrjUa- Bee oho Muir’* 
Szmzrh Tvxi&i Part IV, P jv 370 IT.] 
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" the consort of .Siva, under which she is generally 
“ railed T>urgi. ft She is sent against the usurper* 
*' Sho mounts her Lion, the gift ot the mountain 
“ Himukyat (snowy), and attacks the monster, who 
“ shifts his form repeatedly : till at length the god- 
" dess pknteth her foot upon his head, and cuts it ott 
“ with a single stroke of her a word. Immediately 
" the upper part of a human body issues through 
« the neck of the headless buiklo, and aims a stroke, 
11 which being warded off by the Lion with his right 
“ paw, Dargil puts an end to the combat, by piercing 
(< him through the heart with a spear-" The reader 
will observe that the latter part of this story dries 
not correspond entirely with the sculpture just 
described, hut this must not surprise us, for the 
Hindu Poets, Sculptors, and Painters, seem to claim 
tho license of representing the same action in a 
thousand different ways, and under a thousand 
different versions,! 

[ am tempted here to transcribe the following 
line-**, written by Sir William Jones, in reference to 
this subject:—- 

Jl § O Btlrgii, ih-riti Liipt d^ijjrTd tO slnchl 
Mac's feeble Tirana with uticisiin! might. 


[* MuiTdni, wtfo of Bhavm {S\ta} is the imma gircn to PirYTUi in 
her picifkr anti otmaLJu form* she being called Burga in her wnifia 
furtn.—W Dgod»] 

[+The abode (^taya) af rihvw fhlnm),, personified as Himarah Lho 
rnrEJiiral father of Lmi or Durga—henou her putroiiymie Hainufct^ttp 
* daughter of Himarai!/* or Parvus: i, M daughter of tfeo mountain/'] 
t+ £*p- plalu SlJ in lloor j Hindu PautheonJ' 

| Jl b now aftftytft nmvonally ad nutted. iha.t Sir W* Jones 
h is great tultcik L y writ ing hymn b to Hindi? gods. They all liorroff 
^^nptumJ or elassiigaJ [deft-*, and painc ihtt personifications of India 
with rok>ra not their aim. Thu tending idett m those lilies ia not 
Him! u f but European r W. H 
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Gliding from yon jaspar ficld+ 

Arid* on a liOn borne, lin^t brav'd ttie 
For, when the demon Yloe thy Htlmv deR«l p 
And unit'd with death eiirh arfired hnrn fc 
Thy guide it lime©* O gjoddcifl nsou citud n- bom* 

Teach bat the post—He roar'd mid died, 1 * 

Marks of the workman's chisel may bo seen on a 
large block of granite, opposite the front of this ex¬ 
cavation; and also at a few yards to the north-cast 
of it, on a rough hewn stone, intended for a bed, 
with an elevation at one end for a pillow. The bed 
measures 10 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 9 inches: the 
pillow is 2 feet broad and 12 inches high. There 
arc two small steps at the foot of the bed. 

On some of the rocks between this place and 
Kn slum's Choultry may be seen tho rude commence¬ 
ment of several designs, which have been abandoned. 
Amongst thorn, however, is a finished excavation 31 
feet long, 17 deep, and 9 high. The roof is sustained 
by four strong pillars. There are three niches in this 
excavation, with the outlines of a figure on each side 
of the centre niche. There is also a long inscription 
on the south-west end, now almost illegible. 

About a mile to the south of the village in a small 
palmyra tope is a cluster of monolithic temples. It 
consists of five/ each differing from the rest in shnj>c 
and dimensions, and each fashioned out of a detached 
solid mass of rock. 

The first I shall notice stands a little to the west 
of the others, (No. 20}, and is in shape similar to a 
horse-shoe, t I t is a neat piece of sculpture IS feet 

* At nsecond Tiait to the place I understood that the amiptotr'g 
iiT^ waA tho etniHtnictkm of five dwellings for the five Pfindims, 
W. T, 

[t Called byLhe titmbmana tho Rutha of X&kuki aad Edtodura, the 
youugcbt two ef the Siva 
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IQ lentil, 11 feet in width,And about 16 foot in height. 
At the south end, that which is right-angled, is a 
roughly hewn niche, and a portal with two pillars. 

The four other temples He nearly in a straight line; 
but before describing them X would notice an imago 
of a lion* and another of an elephant, both as large 
as life, which stand between this small temple anil 
the qther four. That of the lion is cracked. It 
measures in length 7 feet, and round the neck 8 feet: 
it is sunk in tho earth about knee deep ; neverthe¬ 
less it has a noble appearance and its body is well 
proportioned. Tho elephant measures 14 toet in 
length and 1*2 foot in height. I ts circumference in 
tho largest part of its body is about 2(J foot: round 
its head and throat, 14 foot; and round tho largest 
part of the proboscis, 7 feet. It appears somewhat 
unfinished, and is sunk a little in the earth. 

On the eastern side of the temples, near the most 
northern one, is a colossal Brahmany Bull, {Nandi, 
the vehicle of >Slva.) Its head and neck only appear 
aboveground: tho length of the former being 4 feet, 
and the distance between the roots of the horns 
3 feet 3 inches. 

Of the temples, the most northern (No. 21)t is a 
neat little structure about 16 or 18 feet high and 11 
feet square. The top diminishes on all sides by a 
parabolic curve, till it ends in a ridge 3 or 4 feet long. 
It has a niche on the western side, in which is a group 
of figures said to represent DraupmlJ, the wife of 
DbannanVja.J My own idea is that it represents ono 

•Ltfliip the symbol of kingly powor: doplmot—Llmfc ofgrtnt proa- 
perity; outl in particciliu' Lho value!? of bidet*, [allied AjmvjiUiJ 
W. T. 

[fCuUed DnmfKuli’s ] [j And of hk four brotfutrs ] 
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of the consorts of Visimu or <Siva. A female figure 
is also sculptured on each side of the entrance to the 
niche. 

The temple next to this (No. 22)* towards the 
bo utli is of a pyramidal shape, and covered with 
ornamental sculpture. It is about II feet in front, 
36 in depth, and 20 in height. It is much cracked, 
has a niche on the same face os the last, but there 
are tio figures within. 

The largest temple in the group (No. 2,‘l)t stands 

next in order ;t It was abandoned before the design 
T ‘ 

was completed and remain.* in an unfinished state. 
Across the middle there is a large rent, in some parts 
it or -j inches wide ; this has divided the body of the 
temple, and caused the separation of a large piece of 
the solid stone on the western side about the centre 
of the verandah. Another large piece lias fallen from 
the south-western comer. Unfinished excavated 
verandahs exist round the lower part : and above 
them, on the outside, the body of the temple dimi¬ 
nishes in jvidtli and length, so as to leave sufficient 
space to walk round it. The verandah on the south ■ 
eastern or sca-foce of the temple is almost choked up 
with sand; but that on the opposite face retains its 
original height, and in it a large block of the solid 
stone projects from the back wall. The roof or top 


[* Tba Brahmans hare named (lti* Arjiura'a RutLa,] 

[f Called Bhimn’s Hatha.} 

J Mr. Brtlddrck ban by ari uvdrffiglit OfriiLtfrj to the measure- 
menu of thin icmpl^ J therefore snppif tU^m from Mr. Gctlclin^uun^ 
pwmXjU t. Ij ; nUhnnijh I tnUiit here obnsrgq tbiil in Other* mciLsiirem«Jfltd 

as ffiven by them rchpcciifcly I fi-ja-J gome trilling duorcfitztry, Mr* 
GGLdi&glium K ti that the tempi 12 mc&giLrei il feet by ^5 fuet, md 

3i feet Iu hei^Ut- 31* 
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of this temple is elliptical, and the general tksign is 
beautiful and elegant. 

The last and most southern temple of the group 
{No. 24)* is of a pyramidal shape : its base measures 
2 S feet by 27, and it is 34 feet in height. It is neatly 
finished and much ornamented. In the two upper 
stork-* on the north-western face arts niches ; and on 
the ground story of 11io same thee is a portal with four 
pillars, projecting from the body of the temple 4 feet 
Besides the ornaments which it possesses in common 
with the rest, this temple has ft profusion of figures 
of various sizes, representing Vishnu and -Siva, in 
some of the many different characters which they 
sustain in the mythology of the natives. These figures 
are carved in recesses corresponding with their size; 
and over the majority of them are inscription^ of 
which and of the figures, lithographed sketches may 
be Keen in the transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society before alluded to. 

About 3 miles to the north of the village, on tho 
sea shore, are several granite rocks, one of which 
inclining to the east ward projects about 40 feet above 
t he surface like a huge pillar. On another are sculp¬ 
tured various figures representing heads of fierce 
horned animals, of the precise appearance of which 
it would be difficult to give a written description. 
Return mg towards the village, about half a mile 
north of the village choultry, we moot with a small 
temple built of hewn stone, and resembling in its 
ornaments those already described.! The entrance is 
nearly filled with sand, and the walls are much 

[* Till* is railed Dharsnju-^p p 0 Ratim*] 

ft Said te be n Jain temple* and culled Mdrnmbiiayiiaf K&viU 
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d ilapidated by trees w 1 1 id i grow out of them. T1 icre 
is nothing;, I believe, inside. 

The last of these ancient remains to be described, 
are two temples (No, k M) built eastward from the 
village close to the sea shore* They are indeed so 
near the sea that the surf dashes against the foun¬ 
dations of them. They occupy a space of about 
1,000 square lost and are becoming ruinous. They 
adjoin each other, being in ho mu sense but one piece 
of building; but the existence of their two spires 
impresses one with an idea of their being two 
separate turn plea** The more Jolty structure I 
imagine to be about GO feet high This is the most 
eastern of the two p and lias, overlooking the sea* 
a doorway 7 feet G inches high and G foot wide* 
Within this temple will be found a huge broken 
black granite Lingnm,t and a group of sculptures* 
representing Mahadeva, Pirvatl* and their son Kar- 
tikeya or Subtsh lua/iyA-J jTbe smaller temple con¬ 
tains iv similar group of iigure& The body of the 
large temple is inclosed with a massive stone wall, 
which m well an the temple itself bears the appear¬ 
ance of having been decorated with much ornamented 
sculpture. Small pieces of dm ha in still adhering to 
the ornaments give rise to the conjecture that thu 
temples were either originally coated with it r or have 
been covered in aubseiijiiunt repairs There can. 


[* Gpt Gabbir^ iwfrmJl 

[t Ills sirteen-aftlcth with* prrimeter sf 6 foot 9 Indies-] 

[| The latter name m lhai gener&Ur owed in rfouUi India. the mu 
at Sir* U called Kurtikfija bwmtjso be Wim nursed bj the KnULkan. 
tlfics pcrtpnlhed ] J Eg judea* and £ubrahppiuijm beenut ^ he is the special 
pirdiati of tlie Brennan ical order. For the onpio of another of hi* 
mm e% dkanda, h<« Mtiir a JSMjitirit Tata, IWt IV., 
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I think, be no doubt that they were once elegant; 
specimens of architecture ; though they are now too 
mudi decayed to retain many traces of their original 
beauty.® The mineralogist might possibly form some 
idea of tlieir agu from an inspection of the several 
species of granite of which the walls are composed. 
Sonic kinds of this rock, it is known, are much more 
liable to decomposition than others, (gneiss espe¬ 
cially); and the fact is here evident; some of the 
s tones are very much decayed, white others appear as 
sound as on the day they were hewn. In a kind of 
passage of the larger temple is a large mutilated 
statue of Vishnu, now lying supine.t 

These temples were formerly surrounded by an 
outer stone wall, part of which only is now standing. 
Two pillars also remain showing the position of the 
western gateway. 

Huge heaps of granite stones, on several of which 
are sculptured figures, lie in front and on each side 
of the eastern temple, and have tended greatly to 
protect it from the hostility of the sea, which has 
evidently encroached considerably. Many of these 
stones arc of large dimensions, measuring from 6 to 10 
feet long, 3 feet wide, and 1 foot thick; and on so mo 
ol them are appearances of sculptured architectural 
ornaments, though the injuries of the weather, the 
action of the water, and the lapse of time have com¬ 
bined to deface them. About S3 feet in front of the 
eastern temple, and now standing in the sea, is a 

[* "Mr, FeraosMjji, in hi* 'Ancient ArehEtertWrt of Hindustan' 
declares it [the Jaipur temple] la bu with the single except ion of the 
1 -n*ro*ht iiL Tuojiir, iha fittest tmd merit important Vinuinn in the south 
«f India."—Murray's HniuJ.flooL of Indio, t’urt I, p. 3) J 

ft Sm pi 31, iwpra.] 
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square stone pillar, (a common appetillage, I believe, 
to all the country pagodas), which measures 1L feet 
in height and is 22 inches square.* 

At a few yards north of the temples, on a detached 
rock (No. 27) close by the sea, may be observed a 
gigantic figure of MtiLiishiisurn represented with the 
head ot a buffalo. On a similar detached rock to the 
south are figures of a horse and an ole phalli’* head 
(No, 28). These sculptures are considerably worn 
by the continual washing and action of the surf.t 

There is no doubt in my mind that the sen lias 
made considerable encroachments since the erection 
of these temples. I cannot conceive, were it not ho, 
why they should have been built on the shore, so 
close to the sea that the surf in the ca lm est weather 
dashes against the doorway ; while some of the well 
known appendages of such pagodas are actually at 
some distance in the waters. The large quantities 
of atones lying about the temple, and others which 
partially appear buried in the sea, seem even to in¬ 
dicate that other buildings also have existed to the 
eastward of these, which are now destroyed and 
overwhelmed by the ocean. 

I have now given an account of all the curious 
sculptures and buildings which came under my 
observation at three several visits to the Seven 
Pagodas, and I believe I have omitted nothing 
which merits notice, 1 am fully aware that the 
account is imperfect; indeed, 1 hold it impossible to 
convey a correct idea of the remains of former ages 
by a written description, even if the account be per- 

[■ Sec nal* tp.lt nml note I p. ol, tupra* Also Culbins, iV/ra.} 

[+ Then; are a number of sculptured brill* (Xecdf) lying among 
tlic rocks close to the temple oa the south side.] 
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fectly accurate, Who could by such means form a 
just conception of the actual appearance of the ruins 
of ancient Persepolis, of Tndmor in the desert, of 
Pompeii, of the various temples in Italy, and the 
re mains of classic elegance in Greece and the Isles 
of tlie /Egean Sea? We may indeed read of pillars, 
colonades, porticoes, rooms, baths apartments and 
a long list of architectural definitions ; but after all, 
tho mind possesses but an imperfect image of the 
originals. Pictures and drawings help the descrip¬ 
tion, but personal inspection is best of all. I there' 
fore advise you, " gentle reader,” if you have it in 
your power, to visit these singular vestiges of anti- 
tpiity at Muuial Ini pur. I can promise yon ample 
recompense for your trouble. If you have anti* 
quarian curiosity, you may here satisfy it, 11 you 
have any disposition to moralize,—^as a Christian 
should do,—on the end of human greatness, you will 
see that though here it has been attempted to “ grave 
it in the rock for ever ” it still passes away; and 
you will turn your thoughts from these, amongst 
the most durable perhaps of mortal productions, to 
that heavenly city which is indeed eternal. 


Remarks Ly the Rey. IF. Taylor. 

The author of the foregoing paper having done mo 
the honor of transmitting it to me for perusal and 
remark; and the few cursory observations made 
having'colled forth a fuller explanation of Ids wishes, 
—although I do not think myself fully able to meet 
them,—I offer tho few following observations on the 
locality which is the subject of his interesting illus¬ 
trations. 
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I. Tun Nahk* This the people of the neighbour- 
hood colloquially term MdvaUmmnu It is also 
known to native*; as MdbnUpurttm, whence I pre¬ 
sume, it became expanded (by Mr, Coldingkaru if 
l remember aright) into MaJidbaUpnrtm. More 
recently I observe Dr. Bublngton has made it MaJtd- 
fwiaipt'tr, "the town of the great" (or as Dr. Babing- 
ton understands it, sacred) “ Jiill.'* If the said read¬ 
ing- be actually borne out by the old Tamil inscrip¬ 
tion near one of the caves, 1 must snbmit; bat with¬ 
out copy, or faC'Shiule, the accuracy of the reading 
may l>e open to doubt. There is considerable reason'* 
to believe that the true reading is MihnaUapuram ; 
and tho true reading is of consequence. 

Malta is a northern patronymic, or rathor titular 
name of a race, like Cassar, or the Medicis, or the 
Bourbons. In local papers of the Mackenzie collec¬ 
tions, obscure but numerous indications arc given of 
a race of chieftains bearing that surname; of whom 
Dcva-malla-rayn is most frequently mentioned. This 
chieftain was a (Peninsular) highlander in origin ; 
not, properly speaking, Hindu, but of an aboriginal 
race* Now Bevn-mulla-raya indicates dignity and 
lineage: of which title Ma-mnlla-rajo, would be 
almost an equivalent; indicating indeed a lower rank, 
but quite suited as a distinctive epithet of a minor 
offset from the parent stem. Again in the Mackenzie 

[• See AppcnilkJ 

a According to lu^c^dary tradition, one named MallidnJii ruled 
In early lime*. Ho aoema not to have been a Hindu, u hu uuockcd a 
l.Cn*J ljjuiu, and was meLamorptiQued into ah AEligntor. An nppcaranra 
of Vitim LL l& BJtiil LO liaVa uticUiTnL Before Limit appcnrrkiirg the plan 
wu Culled A/oi/tfjDuri ami At ci Utip il Tt-bshtdrn.m , from tho above Mai* 

WiiUilu. Moclumiici 35£jSJn Book Bo, &3» C+ H. 767, Sect. 9. Tbi* 
paper is in the TuLis^ti language 
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local papers, there is abundant evidence of a gtadlml 
progress of colonization by Telugu people, from 
proximity to the Godnvcry aouth wards, at least as 
far as Nell ore; and various instances* occur in 
which those who first cleared forest land and began 
to build a town, gave their ow n names to the town 
so formed. I would not assert it as a fact, but 
I regard it ns a probable inference, that the 
locality, in immediate question, derived its name 
from its founder, an offset, or junior branch, of the 
Jf alia chieftains in the north, 1 would not leave the 
name without noticing that in a modern Tamil poem 
written in tbo south, mention is made of the king of 
Al&vaUvanami but whether this placebo designated 
or not, is doubtful ; and 1 do not think such an 
authority could bo trusted.—Quitting the name uf 
the place wo may further advert to 

II. The antiquity, or probable antiquity, of the 
sculptures. That the antiquity is not very great may 
be concluded by inferential deductions ; asl. Tho 
mythology of the figures is Hindu * the general story, 

i Sabuqntmt ; toSdt Sak.'l24,<vr A.D-502, • person iwm«] Main- 
maJLi + ur M^vaLiunu, left his ontiYc plica OwilSfi 1 to Oppransitm ; cLni- 

sautlicrly, and built a vllln^o of four ur li^es mud. huts. It was 
culled sifter the funnier MavatuMun It iucrested i and by B^epera- 
tkm of brother* as. a later data tuuidi*varani was rotusdfld, oldmol^jr 
Li town of potoi Ibid. Book ’W, C- M. 739. 

Th ia is- ruorely on ill iistrntkrti* Fmm a yet dtiptsblltthod nbstmet of 
another paper* I find that two pennons mimed BC&lia*r*TO and Ams&iOA- 
dcra-tuya, emigrated from V^aymiugarKm to tbo dijrtrkt of Arcoti 
or msighlcurlio^Pf CotijerctikintBud obtainedsaimr imimmitio* front 
iEio wife, or queen P of DeTH'rajifi These poopta wero of tho trlb® 
of atltkta.*, proceeding from the cFrigiianl miock of mountaineers- t 
cannot identify thean persons with Mimallu-ptiri. At a period later 
tlmcL K riabnn-riyar, ikcrt* wont fuar arenaes hauling from Conjercram 
to dinungaLibcd towna* one of wbkh woe Muyimh puratH, theu reput¬ 
ed to be of VaiahjiaTa credence- 
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part of that contained in the Jlahibluitatn ; the lan¬ 
guage of the inscriptions, at least in sonic places, San* 
seri t: therefore Brahmans were some way concerned. 
But there is much concurring evidence to show 
that the first immigration ol' Brahmans to tlm Benin* 
aula was not of remote antiquity. Besides which 
consideration, 2, It is beyond doubt that before 
the time of Kulbttungn, Chelan, and his illegitimate 
son Admidni, the whole district bounded on the 
north by the Permit r, on the south by the PulAr, on 
the cast by tho sea, and on the west by the ghite, 
was dwelt in by half-civilized people termed Kurum- 
bar, who had embraced the Jaina religion, brought 
to them from the north. Adontfai chiefly distin¬ 
guished Kificld-puram (Conjeverom) and Tripati, as 
his places of residence, or capitals. The era of 
Adondsi is not higher up than the seventh century 
of our reckoning. He is said to have brought tho 
Brahmans from .Sri Sid lam in Tclingana, and cer¬ 
tainly attracted a largo colony of Sudra VeWaras, or 
agriculturists, from Tuluva or northern Canara. 
Soon alter him tho kingdom, which he acquired by 
the sword, was broken up into petty principalities, 
and lapsed into a state of partial anarchy. As wo 
can distinctly trace the founding of Vellore to a 
period later than Adom/ai, and to colonization led 
on by a northern chief, so about the same period, I 
am inclined to tlrink, the neighbourhood of Muvali- 
vuraiu was colonized from tho north, by one of tho 
Mai la family with his clan. Besides, 3. Tho In¬ 
scriptions are in too perfect a state of preservation 
to bo of remote date. As far as my knowledge 
extends, inscriptions, with a defined year, have not 
been met with, in a legible state, higher up than the 
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tenth century. I am aware of one or two apparent 
instances of much higher date, but with the absence 
of iuiy precise year; hence inconclusive. Fragment* 
of inscriptions in the Pandya kingdom, (the oldest 
one in the south,) have I believe generally been so 
worn as to bo incapable of connected transcription. 
But tbe appearance of the chiselling at SKlvaliva- 
raiig {from the distant recollection of about fifteen 
years), is such that it would tax my credulity greatly 
to assign them a mono distant date than from three 
to five hundred years. 

If then we inquire into 

III. The origin, or probable origin, of the place 
with its sculptures, my own judgment would lead 
me to fix tbe possible origin of the settlement at 
Miivalivaram to a colonist family of the Malla tribe ; 
subsequent to the rule of Adondai, and previous to 
the ascendancy of the Vijayanagaram ascendancy in 
the present Carnatic; that is, (loosely stated), 
between the twelfth and sixteenth centuries of our 
reckoning. In this opinion 1 am guided by analogy. 
The Bhonju family, in that manner, spread itself in 
a district; afterwards subject to the Gajapati princes 
of Orissa. The Mall a family, from wild moun¬ 
taineers, became powerful chieftains in TelingAaa. 
Many families, in that way, made subordinate set" 
tlcments in di fferent village districts of the same 
country ; and, about the period above indicated, 
some beads of families emigrated from the KarmVafca- 
desa proper, and became local chieftains ; while 
many others at a later period, and from different 
causes, followed a like course. But if I am right in 
this inference by analogy, it does not follow that a 
a <stt lenient, made in a before pastoral, or waste. 
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country, would ni once become a place of power or 
consequence. The same mode of Argument would sug¬ 
gest the need of some centuries, in order to produce 
bucIi a result; and wo know that many mutations 
occur In suoli kind of Htfttefl, when near powerful 
neighbours. Accordingly though the name of the 
founder may have continued, yet, the conquest of 
tho South, began by Krisluift-rdya of Vijayannipi- 
mm, and completed by Achynta-myn, probably' 
overwhelmed any such principality, Snell was the 
case with the before local powers at Ginjee, and at 
Tanjore, fn those places military cornu iau dors 
became viceroys, and their descendants, kings. And 
I think it probable that a chief of this latter origin 
from Karnitakft proper, (borrowing the idea from 
Ellorn), hud the excavations and sculptures mode 
and tho inscriptions recorded; especially those In 
tho TIa/a Kannada diameter and Sanscrit language t 

f In mj abatmnt of tbo Tfimil maruiircrlpt tutilted Knrr.iL/aki*- 
rJyiikn^ Ido not find definite mention of hOdh a an peraeH ^ iran t blit I 
think it pr^bfiblo from thu j^eneml rnnfjnest of thd neigh bcinrhood - ; 
and nup|KiH« the dincriix kvnmi 1 auLijcct to the local melTOjielta of 
GinjctL Tes tbo rcflJITttd to (Soto a) It in alateni that EirLiliAtnn- 

jiftya/ici of tbc YriliigaJiv^rti mcc ruled. ni Miralir&ram* and employed 
many nfiificvrfl, irlto resorted Uiiihnf in ft titno of filming in Tpakfog 
tfirairniionu nnd ncutphi vom on the hill. Follow ing out tI iXm indication* 
1 Q[HM?rTo that Ybe h am a-n£yaWn and Sii^Wna-nfiyikdii of that mm 
fought A poi battle and gmnwila rirtciry nrci* Opposing ehlrfit in 
54L S'nk* 1523- (A* D- loculju By that Lima Ilia powor of the Yijayft,* 
nactnniin Korere-ign^ wa§ broken; and it Mid X\w were 

4 yxKWmcxl in the flfFftiP* in fflnhfisbn with GinjfHa find Ydlm Tho 
■n?n* of combat wjwt Go: mmaluvr. Thi» period would mark Another 
ebangt of power superseding the BMppL^td+or rather inferred authority 
of the viceroys frrtfn VijiijimiigiraiiL And if £>unham a- nlyinJn 
fmh*£qucni.Ly employed Flnno-cutlerA in I bn sculptures, thou Wfi liavu 
Urn period final to ifte aeiniTiteanth CeuLclry* It is HOt bowqror absO* 
Jntely neecasorj to anppMO thMall the works were begnn by the same 
i hiof, or Imbibed [hi <u fur in finished) hy Ibc same Iminlj. 
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of parti* of one" of which Dr. Babingtnn has 
given a copy and translation. If this inference 
approximate to truth, the works alluded to must 
have been accomplished in the sis tee nth or seven¬ 
teenth century. 

These cursory remarks may be concluded with 

IV. Miscellaneous observations ; chiefly suggest¬ 
ed by Dv. BabingWs paper in the 2nd volume of 
Transae tionsof the Boyal Asiatic Society; the latest 
essay on the subject, of which 1 have any knowledge. 
The value of that paper seems principally to be in 
the pi ates, from dra w inga and inscri ptions, and espe¬ 
cially in the deciphering and translation of the latter. 
They prove, (as such inscriptions usually prove) very 
unsatisfying: for this reason perhaps, that the objects 
in the mind of the recorder, and in that ol the an:ideo¬ 
logist, are entirely different. Of the slv inscriptions 
nt this place, to bo found in a volume of the Mac¬ 
kenzie MSS., five arc of unimportant donations, 
(including, if 1 mistake not, the Tamil one men¬ 
tioned by Dr. Babington ;} and one which is oflarger 
import, has only the name of Dcva-ruya* a clue 


Tii that inscription on tho “srrtlidl unonolithiG 

neither tints nor proper name of tho king or olsrof appears* 

H/a Is a. mure epithet, mnd tho other nuna appears to mo ntrongc md 
quite ti iftip naJ if applied to tho mlor. I throw out tho (sipjectnre tliat 
Jafftmask s-5 a Sanscrit word modified! into Tamil* ^ pn^c 

Sanscrit for b po*t F column, or pillar. JtUfit-aiombhii is of fre^nr-at 
usapo for a triumphal cf(lnmn p or piOsr of victory* 1 would renckr 
Jayoraa Smmhhnhy 1,1 tho pllliir of tho vietononii obo/ f without 
however i aborting oa being right* because the uiuaUuOtJim i$ a little 

farted ■ and merely aM thiU possibly Ki mhamn-DiiyaJn may have had 
tliu pillar and iha inicription cat to cotnmcnioratc the victory at 
OotramAioor; still however preferring tho opinion before given. 

* CdBhcctingtliii note with note I Lhink tho enmo DfliH^rlya 
inny be meant, hat am not certain* Thoro tt ns only one (1 believe l 
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to the data Now this might be Acbyuin-deva-rilya, 
who was very liberal to Conjeveram : or some one 
later, oven a local chieftain ; but not, 1 concei ve,any 
one of the Vijayanagaratu dynasty higher up than 
Achyuta-ruya. 

The paper by Dr. Babington appears to mo to" 
contain somo minor inaccuracies/ on which it 
might be trilling, or invidious, to dwell; but the 
supposition that the place was merely an Agra ham, 
and that Brahmans procured the sculptures to ho 
made at their own cost,—with the more astounding 
denial, that the sea has encroached on the Coast of 
Coromandel, are not of trifling import. As to the 
first, it contradicts all known experience, In so far 
only as relates to Bmhmuns laying out funds at their 
own entire control, on such sort of works. The 
second is a point of greater magnitude. T regard the 


of the t}]iV;r YjjnjnnAjpiram dynui?ty that bore tlmt name without any 
prefix. Ho ruled aboat $fil. 8ak< 1334, or A, B. 1412. In those date* 
I rollon one MS- an then ty, withee L dedding (.link ibis the bent A list 
with ditTcrcnL fatal may 1m Been in Mrl CampbeU'a Telnxpj rtujii- 
nitir; in which also iuitod of limplj wc real LiaNira- 

Dentriya- But after Kriili Ha-fan rkyn nil of tho toomd dynasty 
bore Ie., willi ft diKtine tiro pro Jit. Probability incline's to the Latter 
periocb between S a S a 1 4D 1 and u-r A, D. i and ]j 66, Nerer* 
theli>•-n ruiist not bo forgotten tlmt about A. Ib 1400 Elir ptrwfr of 
the R.lyiv! hm been traced at TricUmopoly nml Madura* in tin? person 
of a general named Company ndiyHlr, who auiuhiLatod the remains 
of thu first SiCalaem^LiLTi ineuraton to the nonthwutd + Tho state of 
the mudern Carnal ki was hliwmf too unsettled to permit, tha supposi¬ 
tion of the Unit Dem-rAfu making grants or donations within iis 
boundaries. 

/ It Ls not my wish ta be ray particulars hofroror the stfiiemcttt 
by Dr + Babingtoo that, H the copper and Atone tn scripttom found. 
iii many partH of the Ooonlry + are all in iho SoMCrit lailL'llllgr/^ dor^ 
not agree with the mention made by himscLf of a Tamil inscription 
Isi or tEEsir the Varfihn-maudapam ^ tier with the recent diseemy of 
doutOr as is stated, FiLi inscriptions to the north- But keeping within 
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few data on which the denial of any encroachment 
of the sea is founded, as quite inconclusive ; though 
this does not seem to bo the place for their discus* 
sion, nor yet for the statement of contrary facta ami 
arguments. It is a point oil which 1 apprehend 
Dr. Babington to be at issue with truth : hut beyond 
this mere expression of an opinion, it does not 
seem important further to pursue the subject, in 
these very cursory annotation 3 , 


Having had an opportunity of reading over these 
remarks after an interval of more than *1 year and a 
half, and having seen, in the interim, copies of two 
inscriptions from the neighbourhood of Miivalivu- 
ram, in the Tamil language and old Tamil character, 
T find that the spelling therein is 
with two Z's. The language is not the pure old 
Tamil; but tlio orthography is so generally correct, 
that the two Y $cannot be an orthographical error; and 
if not, then the word does not mean MU, The lan¬ 
guage Is comparatively modern Tamil ; being much 
mixed with Sanscrit derivatives, which is not the 
case with very old Tamil, The name of Dcva-niva 
appears ; and an opinion seems to have been formed 


ihi x 1 smite or the pomn-Pnla, the imloraitHof truth rgqniro tno to Jitato 
with entire rosywvt, whita touching nil the mihjeot, that the Mjfl£fccR*hl 
pft|K:rs contain nnj hundred ttipu* of my^nptbna in Cati»ri^*N 
Till ujTTr- 51 t*rftVJk]ai5i, aruJ Tamil J manj of which I bBTC flammed, 
c&n fittest that, though thej are not trass hit icm&t It in not on 

jiufr&r j lleM cane ta £md micriptinnK with florid £tanttrrit dofcas ni Lhe 
beginning or end, with the resil matter of hurt In plainer pm*# of lha 
Tt-r niwmlnr li&ng<,i JiggO- The Utidedphored part of the InscrtpLiOB IT ' Tm 
hj "Dr. Edbingtou requires furtherattontlnn, fur it* preMOi ubiennt/ 
iniolve aome timb bumbler termination.* 

[* Seo Ajip^miix] 
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that it meant a Chola kin" - , I cannot positively 
deny such an inference ; nor yet another inference 
that similarity of character in neighbouring inscrip¬ 
tions, must argue identity of origin* The subject is 
confessedly open to variation of opinion ; and inquiry 
would seem to be requisite before a decision can be 
positively made. 


Supplement by Walter Elliot, £$q. 

Besides the objects of Interest usually visited at 
the Seven Pagodas, there is a spot about two miles 
north of Mah&m&Daipftr, the sculptures and inserilo¬ 
tions at which will be fountl not unworthy of at¬ 
tention. Proceeding along tlio sea-shore towards 
Madras, at the distance above mentioned, a quadran¬ 
gular space inclosed by mounds of considerable 
extent, No. 31 in the map, trailed, by the fishermen 
Devnneri, will be observed. Prom the appearance 
of these mounds, added to the fact that trainer bus 
copper coins, gloss-beads, and bits of iron, copper, 
&c. t are picked up after heavy rain or high winds on 
their surlhce, it might be supposed that they indicat¬ 
ed the site of some ancient edifice or fortification : 
but an excavation made in 1840, completely through 
one side, foiled to elicit any discovery in support of 
such an opinion. The section was carried, through 
pure sand, to a depth of 2<i feet, and the only 
extraneous substances met with were some pieces 
of charcoal, at different depths. 

About quarter of a mile farther, near a collection of 
fishermens’ huts, called Sd/nvan-Kuppum, are some 
remarkable rocks, standing a considerable height 
above the beach, and known by the name of lihiiyan 
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PudoL One of these exhibits ft niche or panel, 
surmounted by ftti arched border composed of the 
heads of the Simlut, or fabulous lion ol Hindu mytho¬ 
logy, carved in relief; while another has been rough* 
hewn into the outline of the same animal. Beyond 
this is a stone Mandftpam, or tcuipk*, almost entirety 
buried in the sand. \\ r itldn is a Lingaw. liiis is 
the site of the inscriptions referred to by Dr. 
Babingtoii, in the 2nd VoL of the Transactions of the 
Koval Asiatic Society, as having been sent to him 
by Colonel De Havillnnd. Of these Nos, 1 and 2 of 
plate 15, pronounced by Dr, Bablngton to be iden¬ 
tical, are engraved on the end walls of the Manrfapam 
on cither hand of the entrance. On the frieze above 
the entrance likewise, occurs the word, in each of 
the two characters deciphered by Dr. Bubington, 

■■ ATI ItAiYAC 1IAYPA r.\ tLAVA” 

At a little distance to the north-west of this 
temple, on a flat stone, (No. 32 in the map), level with 
the surface, occurs the following in old Tamil charac¬ 
ters :— 

cuup /51 c r§j fyr'fapsoptatgriiBg) usji'^affdj-jr^ mlit 

*• Salutation 1 two Mis 1 * fif land in Mapg/t* far a sufficient diuiy 
“meat cmd a K&nuiju* gold for miinlalmixgn Iv&pp wta 

J * grunted U* IjjftgtitaJfl 1 Tuamirtlr." 

AWl 100 yards nortli of the M&ncfepmn is a mass 
of natural rock, (No. 33 in the map), one end of 

1 A JJ* « a 20th pirt. [li«u of *> VJH — G C157 sere*-]' 

* lUpiti jt prubably iliu nirni? of % fieliL 

a Ka rruaju, m noo&eofc WL-i|^ht [ -- ahum 72 ^nJni] 

4 IjjapLiaLk Tamitiar 44 tins Lffil of LIlLb Tan ^gi ■i p |lujdd prok- 

b 3 4 J Ui TiiawiLir j LLu till? nfen Ut Altnutecluii vara. 
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which 19 covered with a long Inscription in ancient 
Tamil The character, m well as that on the Hat 
atone just mentioned, is quite different from those 
above alluded to; but corresponds with the one first 
described in Dr, Babingtons paper, as if seen on a 
face of rock by the side of the inner entrance to 
the Varihaavaini pagoda’^ on the south side of the 
hill at MuhumaLlaipur, and of which an alphabet is 
given in plate 13. The greater portion is buried 
in the sand ; but in IS-iO this was cleared awny T 
and a transcript of the whole careful ly made, of which 
the following as a translation. The original in 
modern characters is given at tlie end of this article ; 
(marked A,) 

* w Salutation - 

H In the praexmn of TiRuVAVJCfijm." 

+ L 

"'In the 37th year (Ando) of the reign or 
^Sovereign af the three worlds, f who having Uiken (or holding) 

k 

Minium, I nun tor Ceylon), ami Karri *flf, and the crowned Lead of 

" PAmfjyfcn, made the Vlrfihhilhfikam and Vijayihliiahekam, ( 4 .^ the 

s'liualratkms of haroistti ntul victory;. 1T TTT Mit f by the gracB of 

H AoiajtBDSCiViLltA, in the tempi c of SpbrauwaVY* Detab. til thoDe- 
n Tad sin am—Brahmadoyam—tillage B of TiruTirkhililr, in the Aianr 
" Kftf torn of the victorious Chnliunau i/nlnni: 

Wo Andit Tillni Nayaknr, thu overaWT* of (the temple of) SlU 
|J MahriVAKA; Chcmbijn iM l 1 vtruda VOlir* the * toward 10 of thin tem- 

L 

M phll Tan Mahcjtnra Uaiina. Otherwise Called Afkwuia Villi ^elvap- 

* Page 2 S 3 , [p. & 3 > i«j?ra.] 

* Thin ItL kbtI in two xaarce. Some exploit) TimvikZrri as tSm 

| 5 »Uk'M of [iMiming] wMJa vihnti read Lh* iaToeaiiun Uiui, May the 
d$aMiu aait Veda* be ffn-ununont, 

1 TribhavsniJ^ji \\k niv^r-ii^i r, 4 npetifadti of the Xing's Litntar naan?. 

* Ciraatr-il far Lire support ef the gudj naii ef BmlimaiiSL 

* Eangani, tfesnlty a wmc hnian er *u penn[«ii3«it # 

1 n ^itkifyapi ce chief servant r 
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M)CK s a GJJtlTE TO I4AMALLAJI J C1*. 


>J pii-Giis a Jira Erahnian* fetting proprietary right 11 in this tempi? 
*■ andodicilting in it 11 ; ^Sorpattonji&yira B^fmi h nleo named A/Uffrujfto 
M Jbumm Pdtt4m K a ^ to Brahman, ImTicig proprietary right in thin 
° temple tod cffEciaimg io it j anil Timvinetdtndaiytn, the aecoouttot 
4i of this Lsmpfrn nil of hr ImrEj sold tEe (herein under menltan- 

Ji od}. imijexecuted & deed cngrariHi on atone, in Jaroar of Awdir Kn- 
"mppfimJoiyJn Nftmbf AjtpnLn Kilimr, 1 * performing Eii adorations 
w in this temple. The land*, winch wo Hold to this perccon brciiuBo the 
“imoiin* 4 * in the treasury 11 of tho god has prored deficient* oti 
44 BCCOEiniof thodecitaiee in the collections (or n^Fe?nfnent 16 > of Tinm- 
"richildir, din property of the unbred nmne^ r of Fiihdyir! m aa 


m follows t 

11 In Peri yfri Karaoi h Knri 

“*j A^kaj/u Tonfcfljm„„„. „ i+T , +t *«*....!80 

**t Aid paf flam, . pi LH+ . B fc „ fc+ ., „ .. r 2£0 

** In Usui rd KiLnlni, 

#p f Adi Jtfalki Vltut 
“tlte/fai Cheftuvn 


" In T^iigtun Kht^tw or A sputa KtVttnn h 

H /TJUkhcruvu [?] 

UrUdroiidE 

"(pArajani 

^jln Xtrftdn Kjimral 

4ch1«*Knrimd 

M amounting to Eum„ ++ .__..2*280 

m El*L 

I * OrnT townd - kah etrs 

II Kotin* U fill] a tide of the Duller clisi of Twtavrra &a the SvS- 
gticrry UIILp. 

i * ©asjO-. In the ftaduragaiikll, the m™Ln^ of thin won! i* ffTtra o* 
KiidfrinLEB, the ryot'* Jihoj^, 

a n ue5Tx_.Tfr r Lr* f n »™d trim), ttunfr, ill tile Trarmwro tUte, thcr 

term* mripJojwl fdr that Bittar* to Ultimate tlml th* C^cnunfut u m:uJ<sr 
the cvprriaJ protection of the deity. 

i> fiwjpjhpijLp 

1r jBcS^irtoCifarf, D psapecifnl mode of doutrilkng the property s*r 
thag&l 
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In Tald Sari PhJmh, 
ik Nkmbi 

M KottilTIlilllJ 
^ Knrfitilngi 
H Si vdulSaa 
fl Pa^vriUi 

"amounting to Ktins,.,_...... 1,410 

" Total Kuri9...4 p 150 
M Being KiiaEtt^ 2 # Mi I £.* 

Ti This egtani 3 NlUmflp 1J Mi, and also thehnilding sjto and 
m garden con tuning 400 Jvnria Ritual-jd to the oast of AflpnEa Ktittan 
' s and UvdkkunrJil,, wo tmvo sold Eo this parson (idbresaMh to bo W\a 
“ p ro p erty, and baT® g&nmd iti value, 300 new cash, into tlie 
" Piflaiylr's trcnsuFy. and engraved the dwd (of Bute) on a atone, 

,F Hvinf moKBilstta (to hi*} irrigatiflg these land* cither naturally 
" « artificially g a.tul also conveying aufEcumcy of water to the Ehms* 
" wc engraved £hlM on alone in favor of Karrs ppunnfaiyan Farabi 
v A a pni& KtiLlur. 

11 We, tho Proprietors of thla Tofnaplo p lmve given. 

11 Thug (Signed) TiHai Xiyafcn. 

<P Thus { rr ) ran Mahejvara or AJkomda Yilii 

^■elmpfjLrin, n Siva Ernbuimn* having here¬ 
ditary right in tiiidi temple an d ofB emt ing In it. 
11 Thus { ii } AldiHtjfln Juinain Poiiin NirpattennA\TJra Bai- 

fotf. a Siva lirah man. tifiFjng Lmrodjtjirj right- 
in this temple and officiating in ft, 

“Thmi E * T ) Slvap5rf]KiTTiun Chotnhiya MfivJhida Tlfru 
" ®™ t « J TimviHchHiiilafytn* account;™ R of this temple. 
** T, NiirpottcjiM^ra PLflah of Tirtipporiyilr, know this; 

+l Ip Mnjdchef/u Hidlyana Bhafffln + of CbimidilvUr, know this, 

M Ip Tiffin, of CbiraditTilrp A In fir know this. 

Jl l, PcrilnAln* for Mnnm Kali Nbid and KekkiniuiraTn* {? Kah 
Feiip Mnttunerip and Maravnj of Miimbakajn T knew thin. 


[* 144 H| ft. - 1 Kiwi. m Kuril - 1 m, 30 Us = I VMi, nr 
N'llntn.-—Sr# note t, p. 130. iqpra.1 
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*■ T> KnriM Poanytt Bart&ii, of Faiyuxittr, know this, 

'■ Ik Maymdi Ku«i [Njirnvnrill} Ba/fon. {of PtnyanArj know this. 

" T t Ylthaiadr Klntvmiip know thin. 

^ -i 

11 1 ; A mb? ySiitu YiWo, of M Amal Ep-ijt] nun. know thitf. 

*" I F Kmn/iaHikiniU Mtp Kii4n Yldiin, [r M imtiil kiJfl Y icbuirm-] 
Warden of the FUZujrlr temple, know tbii. 

The inscription appears to be an ancient deed uf 
sale, and its importance in this place depends on the 
moans it affords of obtaining some due to the date 
at which it made, and which Dr. Babington 
hopes may jet be obtained from the similar VarAha- 
fivdml S&s aiktkm . That however given in the com¬ 
mencement is only the uWii, or year of the reign 
of one of the Chola Princes* the exact chronology' of 
which dynasty ia jet to be ascertained, There is* 
however, another inscription, of an ascertained date, 
at the neighbouring hamlet of Pavaitikkarstns 
Choultry, engraven on a stone under a large Pipal 
tree, near the steps on the south side of the tank* 
the characters of which are precisely the same as 
those of the SAItivan Kuppnm rock and the temple 
of A arihasvunii; who appears moreover to have 
been the common divinity of all three villages. It 
is as foliowa: (vide the original, in modern cha¬ 
racters, marked K) 

" Prosperity l at thp ho! y time of the Mukit m Sankraimw on Wc3* 
11 netdiij, the 5th in tho COU^tcUiilon ftf UUlmdbdi, io the Bndama 
iH ydig 1 ^ iii Lbft BlkrttitiiaL, in tka Light fortnight of the tfktiIIi of 
w Miikom, in tKe tfynlo year M*nmalh* r int) 6'aka >ciT 1137 r whan 
11 Stfmtm MiiEurAjWJittwjn Panunciram Sri Vim Prainpu. Viknunfl 
*' Dcvn HaMritffer ruled otcr thn earth* (on lliuL ocraaicDp) Tirtiren* 
11 gaht Savakar the piece of lind imrrntmding the MnrtrfapaLflip 

dedicfttfsd by Tlffilnaippii, for ihn baking pine® at tha festivals of 
M PMltfUii of FmrnniiJ Adiruruha Jfiiiut Ptrin, Lii®d*uLy of [tb& thred 

" village*' of PMj^d t Tirnp^kikfiiJ r ami MnbiDi^lnipamm f csteud- 
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11 log wur J p G(V0 Villa* oHnuJ, m Lbo YWnkjttiajJu.f cftfie KWfum of 
M Arofir, in the Yictftriouj Chokmfcftilakbvm ^—This pi^cs of ]ft»d p and 
** tbd nail pun In KfiLlikjPakafci^ filled V trmya Fiiuilwn, h&ve bran 

ia rivoh bo long an thi? moon dbdur-di far the FMiirflfaii Timnnf of 
4P thia deity l Addition.* may be made to thlJ donation. May tldn 
+i charity b# GOntuftltd BO long ili tins iftOOli vnilnre* - I-i^t the 
“ hidden treasure 3 * wstors, iiiinonils, nod i*rery thing which tha 
pi bind or the mh ]mn eoutuln within thair limits, become tins pro* 
u perty of this deity. Any pcrsoni that injures tbis charity, will incur 
** the guilt of Inuring kilted a tow on the Lanki of lLu Congo*. The 
Kaniyalars, (or Proprietors of the land), ^ongaloisganuir, Nay inn Mil- 
u dfliiyir F hniI Vayimi-u Xayinur p hnvo affisod tbflir eiptifttures lo diifi 
CL gift. Thug hIho Faiyainlru^ftiyiu Cttamaprtiyiin Aiinappon, the 
** rilhige accountant km signed- May prosperity ceutincio f 

Who Vikraum Dev a was, does not appear ; but 
ho may have been a local officer, perhaps a feudatory 
or governor under the Choi as; which dynasty shortly 
afterwards gave way to that of the Kayos of Vijuya- 
nagarnm (Bijamigar.) The .SYilivahana year 1137, 
corresponding with A* D, ld35, however, gives a 
tolerable approximation to the Era of the Tamil 
inscriptions ; which, as connected with the worship 
of Vishnu under the form of the Boar incarnation, 
and the representation of the same subject in one of 
the caves, (plate 5 of Dr. JBabington), affords also 
some clue to the period at which the sculptures were 
executed. A further guide to the eras of both the 
Tamil and Nogari inscriptions timy be obtained by 
combining and comparing some scattered notices 
obtained in other inscription*. 

An inscription at Dlinravaram in Bajnb in undry 
shews that a Vira Cholu DevaJ was reigning in .S’. & 


[ - fiw noLc 1 a p. 120 , impra.] + ^orthem District. 

* JIc fclao bors t'h-n titles af KiilAttnnga, which Rcstim to Iiavo been 
adopted by itfrettl Chbb prince Ft; of Lhu Tth Yiiliftn Ycrdtlhinn ; and 
of Tribhuvunfl Mai I u in other in&cripliana from the frame district. 
Bee futiJdffnC of till! McKenzie ipi^rrintiQpr, 


I2G MUDPGCK'S QEUDB fO UAJlALLVir-L'n. 

1001 or A, D. 1079. His name too occurs in the 
best authenticated lists of the Chola dynasty. I 
have no doubt that this is the prince above alluded 
to. The grant would,, therefore, be in loss, or about 
« century anterior to that of Pavaiukkarun’s 
Choultry, 

That these Tamil inscriptions were posterior to the 
formation of the Atichaarfesvam MaWapam, the 
Raflisis and the temple cut out of a single mass 
of rock, (from which Dr. Babington copied the 
Kamariijn inscription,) is established by the in¬ 
vocation of AduBJufosvnr,* the tutelary deity of 
Tiruvirichildr, in the inscription on the rock. 

In a copy of a Grant at Pi/Jaipur, in my posses¬ 
sion, Ytj&yadityn, the founder of the Chudukya 
dynasty of Kalingn, about the middle of the Oth 
century,f is described as u destroying the southern 
** King Tri loch ana Pallavn, and, through the decree of 
" Fate, losing his life in that country.” From the 
title Pnllava it inny be inferred that thin chief was 
of the same race mid probably the same family us 
Kumamja, stmmued J ftyaranastambha (the pillar 
of successful war), and Atirauacliaiida Pallava- 

Another inscription, engraved on a set of copper 
plates, (in the possession of Mahon dm Shun La, a Jain 
Gum at Hyderabad,) and. of an era GO or 7o years 
later, contains the following passage :— 


• AdiTOndgrYfert must lid iJotiLtciJ lrith ,a A tj ntu3chft«hic#*t^’ r tila 
Lin pi m p*t np hj AiIniNJchim^ib Stt I>r. B*biugton r Hoy r 

A?, Soc.p Vul, H. r p. [p, ?i-9* 

In Tamil, Ikfl pmuijytjr-Mj J * La r ' a! Sjegian Log-of awar^mid dV’ 
intihft ffuddEo, if* kk-ntLiTnl wirti thn Gmntiti and “ta"7 iUifl ^ 

ii tli* Only 'JW.il t ini Talent for tbo XigurE 11 cha, ,B wa^ r and 11 •a.' 1 ] 
t AJbt.nt V. S tfi ut A. 1>. ^9 r 
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" HftTirjJ conquered ill bnltla, Lho lKUj.tik kings in tiro tlilTofeiit 
11 quarter*, lift 4 HN|liirml Use iwmo* of FanuEiuvurm uud Vlfcrwni^ 
11 dityaJ* * * § Mmorsr, F-nlLuvn Alurdu overcome by lIls.h Lord 5rJ 
" VnJtubhn, wha fruniliilntad the renown ei ^nriuiiuhii, su rptuHstri tho 

fl Tdoiff or Mnliondru, nod n£celld Win in afF&bjHty. He ban jq^tiy 
” fcfstintod tliu tide of Jrrl VrtlLabhn* being in tho uriprttxdftitod pcs- 
41 action of Kiilrbl, it tvero tlio Soosenot'l Korm ! kluichl) of the 
,l Nymph of the flOlith. Jl-a i.mnJso ri^lj tly entLded lo the name of JUja- 
M nmhft+ having seen red hi* aeqni^itlori by hi* lurge and strong arms. 
,+ and couqiicr&d the ehief (Fftluko) of the Mikhijmidlii mco- M 

From these facts it may bo in for red, that the 
rulers of HiituulLvipura were in a state of independ¬ 
ence in the 6th and beginning of the 7th centu¬ 
ries. We know from other sources that the Chula 
King* reduced T<»Wftrimw/alam about the 7th 
century.t At that time it was parcelled out amon g 
a number of petty chiefs of the Ku ru m ba r race*! 
who with their followers were almost entirely 
extirpated by the Cholas. The family that possessed 
MAmollaipura wan probably one of the principal of 
these* The excavations therefore could not well 
have been made later than the 6th century. Neither 
could they have been much earlier, for the forms of 
the letters bothGrantha and Nsigarl do not justify 
the supposition of a higher antiquity , § 

Under the Choi a dynasty we find Tamil invariably 
employed as the character of inscriptions. 


* Tkii rfftTi |j» fine of ilw carty Cltmfaba Uogi *f KaJy&n. wbo in iT«- 
criba-J its * he kKinnntn^ nFtEu? ®pf»r pUt-w* M mm of flaija Srfjni, 
ofLIrti Ymnm mJ gtrafli grand*™ of Fnlikm, HJn *rn. «ru about S- $alni 
ccrm^poewlinpwlLb A_ t>. e£A Tbtf Knlingii and Kahili ilynwLtoi were 
ceil fot ,W I FrnCiL'dci nF i! io mmo racv + 

f Ellis in Tram'. Mud Lit, &oc. p. 19* 

J 2nd Bcport cm tb& McKernl* MS 5. by the Hov. W. Taylor, p $G- 
iHadm'i] Journal VTL, p.3LI, 

§ Sec Frinsep'a cuEparutiTc table of Hindu alphabet* 


j£g UKA l>L»(X H Wim Tl> N.VMALiLAirUR* 

Whether all the temples were excavated by the 
Palkvaa seems questionable, They were evidently 
worshippers of <Siv& B Many of tbo subjects, parti- 
eularly those in plates % 0, 7, 10 ri Dr, Baking tun a 
paper, belong to the Vaislumva creed, which is more 
particularly referred to in the inscription at Pava- 
mkknrurfs Choultry, and k known to have been of 
later origin- It is not improbable, therefore, that 
these may have been the work of more recent 
devotees, emulous of the fame of Kiuiartya and 
Ati ranachanda Palkva. 

In the possession of the Ptijin of the modem 
temple is a deed in Telugu* engraved on copper 
plates connected by a ling, with the figure of a boar 
and a sword on the seal, purporting to bo a grant of 
the village of delator to Kemviirya »Sri Rangachaiya 
by Venka^apati iridovamya in the .S'aka year 
PJava Saiiivateara* 


L 

fiBx-l IfUlGS’f&n fii d?£gllj Jif$£'Q&tq-M 7pih 

-*jDsr-a/ 

ajij3 mtttssri—QiFtTLfi mtajr LjevppirQjJriQ& tl_l^ Q^sf 
ptt&suhvUp w Q%kji£ jfi0£2#L^^i9ij^0«U_BLI cnRi-e 
O^LfiUT j J C<*«t h i cfc/g-S 

O.afijtTD'Tr tdrL.Jrjfi^& •&.r[Lf*0Lai /^j r ;r 110 G«sf 

iLlJuj gpGiSJ’ afrfffticxrIT0 m ^ '7 Jj si) astern 

^3 ja?r G^LfiL ! X d)Q jS G <f 

tL irus-lj 70J aru iif JiQ .as ^rCui-L- jjj i£ J iSSllE Uf 
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r wrnjj eaf tF Qfdj£l *sg er?i _a 11 

iL - r © lT r> U&Ujb(ff ^ .‘W,rU r i05f jf l ,l^0.'U5 - Q& r 
&** g S^^l^iS^spLiu.rpifl - $}*to»&stQa/ff(gi3 

*'^ M T1 p ® ihl3£.tp. 0«££ di JJaVZ_rf.T flc/T^i jy. rT,^£_ ifJ-T 

ajjSff $m m uimr&fsfl <s^j 
® an “9 L 0®4# i3wtf£,TriLfT.r J^®**** *rsadJttJjri 

® 0 Si# 4 /?^.fj=ft? JL^jT^Fi r 1 i) $£itULf jy.i^tfEJj irjfjusir 

^.iJf «*¥*.£ tfjtfOJ' nS/Tifl/^L-rr j 

^ 0 ©^^ ffij-fiVLO 7 ad_ jgi/ - GuiT^UG? iisfvttJiSU jpysn ®Qfizjf 
'tf jqtd m - jy^ Jtj ljl_i_m gjj- a_ 

^7 ^ t*L£ flj.fiyjf ij 11 LCSvSfti ■Hgffi.'tj - CZtu " <gpj QdF^fj- Gjjri 

G^stslc^^i eijL^cfftfar - *_ anft ® ^ gpfFa- 

urwra£*jt a &Q#*Q& <%£,&! jpsm. ^ # a & * i^ iju^Lc - - 

a-^Ce, If^iS - .f. C.U E_ti^3dL_.iLT f^ihiSu^t^ - Q«rflj 

- f 5 tp.jSffi l & i i i #$ - &*,&*$ww -, uiliuefl®*p 
&* ■' - th - gjj - ^7® 77®^ - ,W)6ii - 

A-A'di - ft.f.'ffl - 0ti ,B- (^jrsiir Gl_ - jy 

^ “ SL.fiLiJTi_0 g JP fS^a^uJtar^ci - 

- 3?<F>vr mwaJf^rs Qujpu* 

^FkL'd ^dfjbjp t9vkttrttj(T.T *?n.&&Q&#tL 

Lj^}d&T* -K-.ir 0P«* jHirMM 0 ii - ^3 hw®^e» 

tFtpjp mmQwiljp_£ {VpfSpQ&x /ftfu^aiGsu 

™ r ® A, -#“ - - nH^Qm miu**i GW 

^Tiiifi^-^j. ®01>y 

ifig MStiQmiCif- 0(S^7^. 

^yjr^aG^rjii ^ 

-jgfiJUJjp.ig gtelhSLi P_«nj_ 4 J 

UtXU*Q&m €Y:^^jy - ^UU^L* 3 

-WES™Su^^w 

^s&aj 

® a/ ® Q'www - gTLftJdjL* 3 gv«r^ G^,r rt 7« i 
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«*Ttf0 gjjLJxJJp- 

®0tjSua"^g^tf 3iTT<tf4U/7“«f - gj)u 

jy ll wAKS £'Qp^PffQ^fl® JE-.TJ.TJUfiOT ^ tlj-C^ 

kt - $}uutf- ^tpQm&t ^(tpirmffiKB QwwvQw 

at - _4y ; aJG^arsir uiTikj^^S^rrsir uj> 

Oar-uSi£)^E|^ £3j Qu fl ti-iit i33Ti^ff(a*3i sir - ^a!yi ^fss 

BHUiLT^urif G*ir KssfiiiiJLLLGfiar'sar - J^iJiJ^ ^sy.*? 

Oa/«3? mjajgjff FLaiiS ■*£gj£? ffiiWitJ«3f ejili— Cf^Fsir - JJiulZ 

^ _ty^i> Geiyssf - ^tlrLrijt- ^^Ga/dr 

gw £/^'?^flno .g^r^i^QOfilSf^fiaJesr - J)uU^ 
ear ^udJdrSanUffT £?^ar r iJ0tO0<w^f * a «©££■* 

*k r jKeSSff^r^ 


I. 

euttsu^^tfj (A sir u #-rfrff^nrir#L/f - ustre rcv^ sfiVliS 

j^.tu *' 3 <i 2 ju) iSjjytitii ljototPiu 

0^rr.l)dtf;i> - &afu&in “ ^iirfgJiSar - <?£*,iQff 7 MUT Sm 
irf&mrujpj? ^grevutnpF&i u^fiStLfih- 
Lfj2StttTf(tfth - Pi.A^fL-L- *$ iqiA - l^PLC-Lfl G \Uf7^(lplh‘ UW&13J 

Ou^-iM^ara^uui lywwftutfftf^jSpH 

UjijO^T^Joi sw £} - - ^ i - 

.fjjSwQaxiSuupjpr^&f p0ili(J.TiT#f-s—^ 

^ru^iiBewqr^^ Gt/gu^dr - ^fiwjfraw - ^tr&uS&Ts* 
artp-Qaii-f&t- jS®**dr sr^^0®flp iMfi-ui 0y»* lT P 
UT^Q«A3n?ft;io picMJMUgjiM - *su.r^ 

^^TCT-tDrsa^Lo - 

orckj^ - - GpG&jptih - jg)i^'ugtr^.-gjd0 

Qjm" ^ P0*«w spjwjriuuirdF 

ffliJTHJ j5> 7 £3T.Lfc T f i £0 Ga!S^^T«FEJ j«Bat - ■ *£ 

jfS^Jtit5«®dj @ ip &trpuitpQ*&* 
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^)IB^ 5i'f3 jf&tp Ejgtus - o.re*t_*i3r T- ^s*£Gfc#> 

LJsrffuuiFsV 1 'Tsnr mem" i, 1 ’ ^tync/u l9jt mudPajib - ^rrmuj 

i9*j gpikQK m ajih - @}'Sj* far&ji r 5?& 75 - 

■±jlc tiiLJ Lflsrmjssf'iifl &r*ii - GaarsB>*i<u>Kf-ri jsu siS&^LJiLriifisna# 
tiimppjs QpmpjipQev <2u<r&S4U—&JFrr*&pn - ($£& z&Ftn 
f S ^r®0 *.r*sn?iLiJ«2ffir - OdFjfij^ei>®^toffjr* «fcS**^^* ^fl_rrir~Ei 
aSrafluS^r wQgpgF* j^L/Oi^-sgi fe*rr*'*£nr« l aj omuaj^&r 

0finLlU.^3f E_ 1 ^$U5iS ! Jfla_rff# ^6tfiS?UL/6» £f 

JS 61f‘r^J+ 



V.— On the Inscription nmr the VardJtasrdmi 
Temple, <tl Mihnallaipumm or the Seven Pagodas, 
toith a transcript and translation. [By Si ft W alter 
Elliot, k.c.s.i.] 

[From, ib$ Madm JonmnJ of Literaium Sj. p kti£ss h YoL EIIL. 1 ^ 14 -] 

T HE above-mentioned inscription is cut in n niche, 
on the face of the rock against which the 
modern pagoda is built. The eastern side of the 
building abuts on the niche, about one- Fourth of 
which is in consequence covered by the wall, and a 
considerable portion of the writing is thereby hidden 
From view. The circumstances under which the 
transcript was made, will be found in the Proceed¬ 
ings of the Committee of the Literary Society of 
the 6th July 1844, at the end of this No. [3 Three 
copies of the inscription were made by three dif¬ 
ferent parties, which were collated by TswwZavamya 
Mndaliyax, the learned Principal Sadr Amin of 
Chingleput f who alcM> supplied a Tdugu paraphrase 
of the whole, by the aid of which the present 
translation lias bc^n prepared. 

SvcLFti iVri ! 

In the iHh iiiiip fif KoppAra-ki’flnri-rarmji* nlao called Ui/fliyif ^ 
Riijcodra Dorfir, who having Lakco I bo whole pevea 

Ukh% a half, having intimidated AWa-Mals* in battle <puid the 
pitfal (koppitta) of his mrmyp ietEod upon hia elephant* and hordes, 
and p#rtfairraid inn ration* of victory* when he deigned to sit upcm bm 
throne b —the eitnent of JvtmnAth&jMim which La MlnmJEafora tht 


TsscRimw neah rnr. TAmmttAm temple, 4c* Io3 


f 14 

eJuof rlty of Afiiurnijk ati Amflrkal£i in the ppqHpwmi CltnJaitnnrtda- 
lam, (H Amman dnlnm) ami we the i n hah E tarda of Pini'am* do record 
that the eastern Ijouinkiy of the bud which we have grants*! far 

■ f 

A/rir (Arvir)* in rho temple of Femme* vnr* MAhaTnrMtn YIhIiuo 
In our rilliigr. iti elusive of the land formerly l*c?M free of tmu as 
Bfraittpiom* lion west of SikuHicheTi — its floutbm boundary is the 
north side of YayuJnrwft kmupar nOsm, belonging to M&ltAvifthnn in 
till a village,—its western betmdiiTy ift the YiHft (aliGre of the) bark- 
water (or creek)—niid its northern boon clary freuchcR to the] 
south aide of the temple of MfinuilEu PcnimAi and to the Froh 
Wnlerwcdl on tin.' sonth-eost of the K&fiM-fffl have granted le tint 
Berar m free of Las, ah the kudu within these four 

lifflilip over which the guana has ran unci the tortoise has rrawledi 
inclusive of u Jr ftilamM and punj^tf tiiiams. netting Hfwirt four fii-dirf of 
land with tree* and arable fields within this tract* for the expenses 
of mrat-olT,rring* {kali} to tin? deity, and determining that from tho 
prodneo of the remain frig *fr nilauia, one pudoAJLwJ and four u-lri>§ of 
paddy* which at blur rate af twn-fifi ha are {or yield) one JhtRiinf^ of 
rice* ftbtiLE be ict npfiri for the alTering* of food Eo the Dumr for the 
two tfimdki* or stated periods or worship m four n&rim of rjco for a 
tandhi —and abo one Jhifiam of pud dy for two imt dhi§ at four nirw 
for a mndt:—for two unto of frrflt far meat*) for each two 

and n half n^rrdrLH'I nfgbsei nnc urf** ofcllrds, e<lin"ifcl r *iyn COfisi fetingof 
two nrcca oats and eight beetle leaves for a eafidht, in all tlimb^nn 


* This Alvar is wtfll worshipped by the Vnishnava sect under the awms 
of IlYifHJv. iq (bo following icvoeatiaTi t 

b't ^TJX£n -»74 Xiy"Q$£Q lift 

“ l ndiTTT Ell-ftca wbn from a fHirtrosi nr Ytalntia'n Hub, wa* i>ni-n in a blar 
letnt at M rtllftpnri cm the I»MheT^, andrr ib#i of the Balance ha Ik 
conoteShitaeii cf tN DnEpbia. 71 

[t Id- “red*.” 1 1 Miimn* rod l liitrv—See nnfce * p^ 13*1. **j*niJ] 

J Two ™n*o4 fnwara4ii.1l,] 

| A padf or ifirasWfe^ [= in different localities* fmui SO In upwards ef 100 
cnbki iHChea, the present standard GofmuMut inmut^,] the [fourth, fifth, 
ptath nr] aurbth jwt of n wartwL 

* A ftutraaL 

J| A jurtvSn m the 120th pert ef a p*dt Or mew-ttre. 

■** IJftJfyiad* w mn^KUrp, 

[if fjeij ^^JTT ^TTBmTf^T: | 

?flf ^’sriTirHnninT^rT^tv ii | 
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and four tidra# of paddy for tiro •• 711 dA.it should bo piisl+ find that the 
people who cultivate lEie hind#, and the peopl* irt the ITadavyUgank* 
of this Item shall not ho stibjecled to tho payment of any tat.—I 
wroto at the desire of the citizen# of Mininllapncn or JananaLhaptti4 
and the Jfcoplo of FlriZam—aigm-d* TirarerichiliidaEyir Tendon 

ArfnVhlia— Karnutl tIh of this village; tliia Is tny writbg f 
TTia in Olinagon MMaiysn Artgiy* Chela the Amilr-niilfLi Mfivfa* 
tl&vt'ijii'h writing. 

This i# Ofinajjmi CbHudmfeknro's signature* 

This i* Ohiulgan NSirAyiirta’a sigmtertL 
Thia if Kafritiiir&n Sdtti Aniisun’s signature* 

This ic Konaudui Shkhin XefJi'a signature. 

Tli 19 is ladiptiravan 3aiigMt£gan T s signature. 

This ie StlppCLdi NArayrman Widukkali’s asigeature^ 

This Li AUppAdi A mm Ail Aj&tw Murtfa signature* 

This Li Uchirij- *ravnn MugaliiLilgan + S aignatur^ 

ThLa is Vowdlmhcheri Cdniyan Aroyan Pkhnn*a signature. 

The person who molests this eliarity will incur the iiiia of having 
committed capital crimes on the banka of the Ganges and at JvuEUArh 

Svuti Sri! 

In the frth Juidu of Koppftra-ke&iLri-Tmrinar (or) Uduiyur $rt U&jen- 
dra Derm- when, baling taken Irartaiphii of the whole seven takl^ 

and ft half, haring intimidate! Abava Alalia midst the pitfal of bul 
troops, haring sewed upon hi# elephant# and horses* and having per¬ 
formed Ltutralfaiu of victory—be deigned to lit un bin mighty 
ihi^ne; wo the inhabitant* of Tiruvmqlii. the Bwwteatna and 

UraAmmJrir'TtPi Cvilkgu) in AnnmiM of Amdrkotto m the prosperous 
Cholmnftfldalani + do write—tint the custom boundary of Old land 9 

which wo are to gronfc os Itaraddiutm free of rant, for the AlvAr in 
the temple of Sri F&romEjjvnm M&hAwiba Yudina, in MArnalliir 
puram or Jananfi tbapum the chief city of this NM Lea west of Xom- 
madikunJd in the rood to the tank Yifi n akknc£ri —t h e sou them 
boundary (of it) La the north of Pa/fadicsuvu or the lutsd called: 
Ka/attnmu pumua mngsdi—the western boundary (of it) i* ee-ft of 
the field (allied) Bitturin Chandro 5ekm kinuiuti vittnn—and the 
northern liuLintkry {of it) south to the field (called) Kiiriymu a^nanae 
mettan knnavan* Wo have granted for this Duvnr, the three hundred 
kuria of the land (named) Etamcnnu within this boundary as 
ZforodJfljLEn free of rent* together with the water to irrigate this land 
from the Tank Vajmakkanfrri and also the Water channel.—We are GO 
free the cultivator# of thu land from the payment of the principal 


Tl» ettablljhSflGt Of ifilnitc# of lh« temple. 
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(jmwiiri or oytnl ninl Biandrj (*ilnvfir£ or additional) t&ies—Aitd 
*d*o from forced taboar, (vetfi) and the cwrying of burdens aurl 
ponndtng of grain for liio rood of pfcr&tmE of all dcflcrjptinnH, Thus 

friTing agrcod, Wo hire granted (this) ns Tbr^lfo^ni fj-iao of rotit* 

* 

I. EhflradvAji A-’fa.vn] iin, a .Vim Brahman fif Kn«[nlkkiirn, in this 
Krlif n wrote this at the re^aest of Lho inlinljitantd- of TiruvtvidiL 
'HtiJT 14 * mj wriejesgp 

This the wntinR of PifUjakkiram vtttan. 

Thin is ihu wrsltng of DenpuAta pfttfan of thli l^hdram. 

Thi.n s Sat<uadttL Enflltnli Kutugnn* 

* * • * (er&cod.) 

* * 11 OnnAgAu Nwruyonjui. 

Tins i* my writings * * * * 

Thii * * # * of tliis J.'4li*tra}n. 

* • ■ * * PufiHtu 

I kilurr, tills is the writing of AmmLuk trail Kfiri I rj man* 

iluVrlAa of Amurn&tl in the jiroipcraul CTlioiiLlonpidalnm, 

* 

Tliifl Ifl I he writ mg of Toncfa Adnttt] &n the Kju~uM tan of this irilEaga, 


In this qnrfit P OliitflgAn Mqdjuy4n,. 3T v v nibiTci r ici of Amilrukl, 
granted PO goats, for a lamp tO he kept si way a burning- 
KJmAk&iWL mIhtoRi Ac. 


The remftinder Is defaced* 

Two grants to the same temple are here recorded, 
both made in the same year but by different parties* 
The opening sentence of both is word for word the 
same, and constitutes the most important portion of 
the deeds; possessing a double value both as afford¬ 
ing the means of ascertaining the exact date of the 
Tamil inscriptions at Mam alia ipu ram t and as a 
historical record confirming in a remarkable manner, 
a fact of sonic importance ascertained from totally 
distinct sources. In a paper on the ChaJufrya 
Princes of Kalyun in the Dakhan published in the 
I Vtli Voh of the Journal of the Koval Asiatic 
Society, and republished in YqL VIL p. 193 of this 
Journal, it is stated on the authority of an in¬ 
scription at Anigiri in the Dhirw&r district, that 

ji 

Some^vara Dt:v& Chafakya I., suruamed Akva 
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Malta Iiiitl been invaded by the Choi a BAja who had 
ravaged the southern provinces of Euiitala-desa, and 
destroyed the city of Puiikaiu-nngara, the modern 
Lakshmew&r near Savauiir. The Chofukya in* 

4 

script ion asserts"that Ahavn Malta defeated and slew 
the invader, and there is no doubt the invasion was 
ultimately repelled. But enough is admitted to 
show that it had been in the first instance eminently 
successful The present inscription evidently refers 
to the same fact, and there is no doubt that Vim 
KAjendra Cliola, surnamed Eoppara-Kegari-Varma is 
the Chota Kilja above referred to. This is further 
confirmed by other inscriptions of this same prince, 
on the magnificent temple at Gaugondaram, on the 
north bank of the Cavery, of which he appears to 
have been the founder One of these, in the oth 
year of his reign, runs thus, "Ko-YirAja-Khsari 
Vurma named Ttdjendra Deva, wielding the sceptre 
with valour for a companion and munificence for an 

ornament, freeing himself from the blackest wins, 

* 

having intimidated Ahava Matin of Kudnla Snn- 
gnma, having vanquished the Yikkilan and Sing&lan,* 
and taken tlieir queens with their effects and car¬ 
riages, and 1 laving a second time terrified Ahava 
Malta in battle ; having also recovered VcngunWti 
and fulfilled the vows of Ills elder brothel's, <%c. ’ 
In a subsequent grant in the same temple he is 
described ns "having perpetuated his fame in the 
northern country which he conquered, Ac." 

The kingdom of Kalyin had not tong before been 
rescued from foreign enemies by tho great grand- 


* The Hingnlaa bust refer to the King of Ceylon. 
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father of Soinarnwra D«va I., iuid may not have been, 
yet fully ro-natabliflbed, thereby inviting'the attacks 
of its southern neighbours, who were then in the 
height of their power. The inscriptions of the 
father of Some-ivani Devn I. nametl Javasiniha, 
show that lie also was at war with the Chola^ but 
their differences insist have ceased with the contest 
recorded in the present inscription, tor the youngest 
son of Somerfvuru Dev a,—Yiknuniiditya 11. was the 
moat powerful sovereign, not only of his race but of 
his time, and. ruled over an enlarged anti extensive 
kingdom for 52 years, in the numerous extant in- 
scriptionu of which, no mention occurs of a Choi a 
war, On the other hand, the Choi as had attained 
their greatest prosperity at the period of the inscrip¬ 
tion, in the time of Yira Fhijendm Chola, whose 
father Raja Raja Xarcmlrtt, acquired possession of 
the whole of Teliugfum, hv intermarriage with the 
eastern hranch of the ChaJukya family, sovereigns 
of VYgid&>ain f and left to his son a kingdom, ex¬ 
tending along the coast from the mouth of the 
GodiWuri to RAmosvaram, and ini and probably over 
the greatest part bf the southern provinces of this 
Presidency. 

The next point is to identify the era of Vita 

BAjendra Choi a with that of Some>vara Dtva Y r 
* 

sumamed Ahava Malla, The latter has been ascer¬ 
tained with tolerable precision in the paper above 
referred inland in shown from a comparison of several 
inscriptions* to be from about S. S. 962 to 99'L* 
By iv valuable inscription recently procured, I Hud 


» 


• a|dtiu Jaatul, Yd. VJX. j». m . 
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that Rajendra Chola succeeded hi* father RAja Raj a 
Chola in S. S. 9*t>, and the same authority shows 
that he still continued reigning in S. S- 1001. It is 
dear therefore that he was not killed iu the action 
with Soineufvnra. Deva. But besides that the in eta- 
phoricftl language of the inscription does nut im¬ 
peratively require such a tendering, it is very possi¬ 
ble that Rajendra Chola may not have commanded 
m person, but may have intrusted the expedition to 
one of his generals who, as shewn by numerous in¬ 
scriptions of that age, were in the habit of assum¬ 
ing the family name of the sovereigns under whom 
they served. The date of the inscription, the Uth 
of his reign, would therefore be 8. S. 995 or A. D. 
1073. The battle of Lakahmesvar must have occur¬ 
red very shortly after his accession, for the Gan- 
gondaram inscription already quoted is dated in the 
5th of his reign. The synchronism therefore of the 
three records is perfect. 

The last object of inquiry is the identity of the 
places referred to as the scene of the war. The term 
IraHaippadi used in both the Chola grants, does 
not occur in any of the Dukhan inscriptions that 1 
recollect. I tinny, however, have been the familiar 
term for Ktmtalu-desa in the south. Instances of 
such diversity of nomenclature are not uncommon:. 
In the Dukhan, at this day the Tamil country and 
people are invariably called' Kougn-des and Kongas. 
At Malacca and by the Malays generally, the people 
of Southern India pass under the name of Klings, 
from the ancient Kalinga. Now we know that a 
powerful race, the Ratta Kula, originally overcome 
by the Cludukyns and held in subjection for several 
centuries, again obtained the ascendancy about the 
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fitli century, and were finally subdued by Tuilapa 

V 

Devn Cho/ukya, the great grandfather of Ahava 
Mails in & & 693 or A. I>. 973, Among the titles 

A 

of Ahava Malta himself, we find an indication of 
the more recent independence of the Raltas. Tn an 
inscription at Xilgund in the Dambal Taluk of the 
Dhurwar district, ho is described as " possessing 
the lofty golden parasol and the whole territory that 
had belonged to the Rattnkula chief, Sri Vim 
Martanc/tt.*’ A distinguished family of this JRatto- 
leu la, likewise flourished at Paraghur and Samdatty 
in the Dlnirwar district under the Chafukya dynasty, 
and n considerable town yet exists under the name 
of Rattchalli on the Wardah, about 30 or 40 miles 
south of Lakshmesvar. 

In the Gangondarum inscription, the Chalukyn 
prince is designated as Ahava Mai la of the Kadnl 
Sangama. This is the name of the junction of the 
TuhgA with the BhadrA river near Huh Honors, 
where is situated the Mat ham of a celebrated Guru 
of the StnarUi sect, usually called the Kudalgi 
SriroL* 

There la good reason to believe, therefore, that 
** Iruttaipp&tfi” was the name applied by the Ta* 
Indians to the southern province, at least of the 
ChrJukya empire, and even to suppose that jt was 
used to signify the whole kingdom. This opinion is 
strengthened by the use of the egression " the 
whole "i lakhs." In the same inscription that gives 


* There are two of the ftaaknra Dh&mti or 9mlrLi sect 

in thii luif^ibonrfaood^dtf&i^ri and KiidmZgi, anothtr at 

^ankMvmr. n«r Kokfitiix 
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the history of the link>n of the eastern Ghalukya 
anil Chela. families, it is stated that the first founder 
of die former race, descended from the rulurs of 
AyodJiyii t bi having conquered Kadamba Ganga and 
other earthly rulers, reigned over the southern 
country of 7i lakha from Narmada to 3ehT and 
eke where, similar references are mad© to the 
lakhs dominion of the Kalyiiu kingdom. This 
evidently refers to the kingdom of Kuntala-desa 
only, of which Kalyiin was the capital ; for that of 
Kalinga or Vcgidesam^ was the subsequent acquisi¬ 
tion of a collateral branch. What the number 7i 
lakhs refers to is not clean In all the inscriptions 
of that era, territorial divisions ate designated by a 
number unaccompanied by any explanation of the 
objects to which it refers. Thus the Kadamba family 
which became a feudatory to the Ivalyan Cba/ukyas, 
are always described a> lords of the liana wsissi 
12,000. It may refer to the number of villages or 
townships, to their revenue, or to tlio quota of troops 
the chief was bound to bring into the field. 

The inferences bearing on the local history of the 
Seven Pagodas to be drawn from the preceding in- 
.scripteen are the following. The era of the oldest 
Tamil inscription is clearly fixed at the latter part of 
the 11th century, and that previously assigned to 
the rock m#.nmru of ,S;i/uvan Kupp&m is confirmed. 
For Vtriii Chula Deva sumamed Tribhuvami Mallet 
is shown by the same inscription a» that which gives 
the date of Vim Eajeitdra Chela, to have been the 
second son of that prince, and to have been 

B Far a ticairc of or Vsos JoumiiL Vo)* u, 

p. tm. 
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nominated by him viceroy of TeHugonnt in .V. S. 
100 l T (A. D* 1079} which would place the execution 
of the rock inscription stated to have Wen cut in Ills 
36th year, in the beginning' of the 12th. century or 
8* & lt>37, corresponding with A. D. 1115. Further, 

it is evident from the fiiots of the grant to A/vfIr, 
in the temple of F&rametfvam Muhn-vnraha Vishnu, 
and the subsequent mention of the temple of Miri 
inallni PerumaZ, that the more modern creed of the 
Vnishimva sect had been established, and that of the 
Aaiva subverted. Lastly, the place appears to Lave 
home the name of Jananathapurnm in addition to 
that of Mftmallaipuram, which it is remarkable is 
invariably here written Mamalkpunmu [ujiri.&oy^q/iji.j 
In the Appendix to Mr* Ellis* treatise on Miritri 
rights, a copy and translation of the .SVnvan Kuppam 
inscription will be found, which, bad it been known 
at the time, would have rendered the publication of 
that given in a former part of this volume (p, 47)* 
unnecessary* The two documents agree pretty 
nearly, but Mr. Ellis seems to have had a less accu¬ 
rate transcript* than the one prepared forme, which 
was obtained from two copies made by different in¬ 
dividuals acquainted with the ancient character, nnd 
these were carefully collated by Tancfavariiya 
Mudaliyar. Mr. Ellis has also inserted at the same 
place a version of the few initial half-lines of the 
YarAbafivami inscription, but these were evidently 
too imperfect to give the true sense* He, how¬ 
ever, agrees in referring the local chiefs antecedent 
to the Cholas to the Knruimbar race, though hu 


r* r. m. hi ipm ] 
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errs in supposing (Ahava) Malic. to Iiave been out 
of them. 

The Seven Pagodas have received a greater degree 
of attention from their vicinity to Madras, than they 
otherwise would have obtained,* Thu repented 
notice that has in consequence been bestowed on 
them, has thus brought together almost everything 
of interest connected with them, and the curious 
visitor is thus furnished with data, from which to 
form his own opinion of their age, origin, and 
object. 
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Strip 53^ 

Su {fSfifi .fja &a a QaruudiJJ s^aputPi; pj 3m 4u 

G&&&Q&.TGSST® Of#.* 0jS#JLT,£I 

*2? g filS j*UD rTIfJ Q&TVUT 0&Ent£®IT 
tiDJ if S3T ■-9L LNTJT J Qi? £UV<X HJ ^fiSSrS^^irur^ 

JfJE Til. 1 ll£$ Tfisr Q{ipili- 

Qu$*JT*m£iQi$J<rQpl& fTQgjEigJ & iU&*^r^£UJ&l£: rr: Jai&&'!r 
CUTtf iitii' nc AJli4U<TT^0 J f JT* 

$*0QfnLuM^&Q#v®jSjm j 
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£) 0 JitfSfV S?*0L_|^ jfl* 00111^1014 ©>® $#unp 

£**■ T'lj/Y^iaL^JJc UJb ri ^e^ r iSffihBff^reu\U^tip^ek -gsiar 

ig^JUF^g cyL^« g to 0u**ur,p&ff «&# §£0# ® LG 

I4lTW?-SM&5LJ©ij0UlT«i <?«-Ti|>Jiir^l 0t£ {J-dir 

d air 3t Smy^pp sfo-^fip j J 3 earpjji 0*u^« 

ff#^ € ffS^Qfl L£4_jffisf Gtf «U fj? LC 

B_GrT■-.>/?(_ <3 «. 8 tfi(?ur^. ^ DduD^aipiCf^i^S»SUU4-C. f§M 

gp m j £.-tstp *9t$& S Qx S&dSpQ&aiirJ*^ Qpaipvm j^eapdl 

w^AJwmmfiA fgiM£&fi&sin&rtjbLi& 

Jpta ^U§SuL^If.AJT^mfiH't^^S^p 

G « T «£13T 3 $pQpsu M g w- £ .Jjij’.t ^ j»« 0^;j?0wgp,£r jy-flfiJ 

ilrifigi y£ wj ^ en-.T^ilSJ" snr®dC*i?5) 0JJrfinf?4l0 

Qffur^sg«if jff j-£ 5 ^dt/Lc jh;*£<?*/ 4wjjfs^ ± &j$ m (ipSx 
eat Sul flwiu ffl^ ^|gQfifli_air uyLcp a9.r(jp^? il o*?fl/tfl jy si«c_ 
tJ jgpj£F - Geajp.w <ar Ti9 j fKHJ 3 ll ^feogp-^r srj-*.®4E0i£0.ffirt 

JJfrfl-T Q.^Pi/T £ SW&jBvSf'&sr 2j 05?^JJ.7 QJfrflsffttym «|^CW 

0t3f$nrSm0 ©*^«S 

fil&.Ttf Qjt& i i£I_ ifi vJf!TS£ 

JSqyJLJ# en i&fwGTuQuta ut— t— j® tft***- i—uGu^pG^ffrfr 

forasym gfcbpaBeStjfrmmQMT 

(SpQ^.T UUfLG^L/ttSif^r 

©un^r^iLc^iLTT^pcD fserfG^= . 7 *a?«as- aT^^S-Sarf-HT. JJa 

^JT jjfiDr 1 *« I r«F ^0Q&r^^^£ff^c_4JiTsr g«,*r earths* 
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Yl.—jVirtes Vft the Ruinial MaJuthtdtpitrum on the 
CevoTnandel Const, By C. Gebbiks, Esq., J3, C- S. 

[ from tb$ JoiutliiI «f IhB Aiiiuio flockfj of Bengal, Tv! XXII. tFkEL] 

T HE temples of MaMbalipflr or M&talipumm 
are situated in Lnt. 12* 3U J 57* North, and 
Long. SO 0 14' l f/ East; nearly thirty-five miles south 
of Madras, and about five north of the little town of 
Sadras. 

They are built and excavated from a low rocky 
ridge that, rising isolated from the plain, runs slant¬ 
ing towards the shore for about a mile and a half. 
The highest part, towards the north, is little more 
than 120 feet in elevation ; and perhaps a mile from 
the sea, into which the southern extremity runs. It 
appear* to have some sin all spurs, which may he 
seen cropping out at various points on the beach. 

It is ciiioldy* of a binary granite, that convoys to 
A casual observer the idea of having been recently 
half-wetted by a driving pelt of rain ; and although 
extremely hard, splits readily into masses of various 
but considerable size, .1 saw a block from forty to 
fifty feet in length, and twenty -five to thirty feet in 
width, that had been divided with an apparentlyt 
plane surface by a single blast of gunpowder. J he 
hewers of the caves, however, do not seem to have 

* Ajs [arm I cctild peirei ve, it hub entirely rq ; but 1 had not Mmitf 
fo? art EXfiQNioUun Strffirientiy minute la authorize mj? pculaEi h F 

t. 

f I mj “tfppamitfy/* because, with reference to tiro known 
fbciiW fraditre ot thfl reek* it is prabuble that wiiCQ closely cllDUBcrf 
tbd atir&aa Wouid be fvuod &oniewLut purred. 
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enjoyed tie assistance of this powerful agent: their 
method wait to trace out on the surface of the rock 
the line in which they required a separation* along 
which sun!I holes were made with the chisel and 
dredges introduced with sufficient force to compel 
cleavage. It would, however, he difficult at the 
present day to determine whether these wedges 
were of wood, well dried before insertion, ami sub¬ 
sequently swelled by the application of water; or of 
metal driven in by repeated blows, as appears to 
have been the custom in ancient Egypt.* 


[* ■* A fronts of bftfe gran ite rocks, natural! y of fanlaafric con tonr, 
n randy a mile long mid 1*0 fwt high, has a Horded the Hindu artL&E 
ample PEOpa Tor the ffifiimn nf his chisel which must hata been 
wrenight of llto filltnt tomfcr^l steel* for whirh Jadb»since lhurtjiwri 
of history* Lu^ UoSti j u#tly celebrated. Thu hrorixe tools of tins 
^jptuuift might answer wcA\ enough in rha limestone qtmrric* 
urtiniid old Cairo, in working the blocks which constitute tho groat 
bulk of tbo pyramid, but would bo of little aTnjl in thn rjammts of 
SSjenv—a typo of whose granite w& And in the redder fetipiJF* 
Quartern^ ry gruitfi pimpMe the ervut manoUihtoBBlRartf the SrcTtn 
Pagoda*—a mhtaro of red and white felspar* white qrinrta, dark naira* 
nod horn blonde. It is more than probable that In dian sted found its 
way into Egypt during the early Lroflic that i» known to have *llb- 
illated between Indio* ^nda®, YdUsEII, nMil Egypt* It 1* absurd to 
mippqsa, that the sharply-cat and iloeplyw^ugraron h ierogljphics which 
COTCr thn granite obelisks of Egypt, were done with chisel h, of bronze, 
oren armed with corundum dost* Quintus Curtins infqrUla US. that 
Porn* pruse sited Alexander with a quantity of steel an tine of thn 
mflwt ncccpluhlc niuL valuable gift" India could offer* The granite 
blocks here, ns chewberq in India, are subject to FpantetscCiJ* 
<*mc*nirk exfoliation and splitting* The globular mass* Bpf»rni% 
ajsout sixty fceL in which w« see ultfdy poised on ft 

cnliter mo.?* of granite—the pat of batter petrified by tho god of 
milkmaid*. KriwlmA— in aserfhahlfl tathft first procwsn; and the r^tiU 
In the Ftenlptured tockp—one of which eieawmg the monolith pagodnfl, 
^ uenl^d by Mr- Chamber to a violent xkmk- 

bssbceo caused by the loiter process of spontaneous ^plkling/ — 
tfewbokfa “Notei-rtn tho Coast of Coromandel from the? Pcnnir to 
Pondicherry” in Journal AAl* 3ocy. of Bengal VoL xr, p, 2K\] 

[t P- 10, flipTO*] 
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The rook yields to the weather by cone hoi da! 
peelings, which gives to the group the general 
appearance of a mass of gigantic boulders, or a 
confused assemblage of ruined domes. Considering 
its hard ness, it seems to be peculiarly affected by 
tlm sea air. This was remarked by Mr. Chambers 
in 1772 and U76, “ AU these figures are doubtless 
much less distinct than they were at first; for on 
comparing these anti the rest of the sculptures that 
are exposed to the sea air, with others at the same 
place whose situation lias a horded them protection 
from it, the difference is striking ; the former being 
every where much defaced, while the others arc 
fresh as recently fin i.died mid. it is necessary 

to bear in mind this characteristic when discussing 
the antiquity, either positive or comparative, of any 
portion of these edifices. 

The greater part of these temples are excava¬ 
tions after the fashion of Ell ora and Elephants.; 
superior in taste and symmetry, though far inferior 
in dimensions to the first-named.* The most per¬ 
fect and beautiful is in a narrow ravine, towards 
the northern part of the range, and facing to the 
W est ; whereby it Iuls lieen well protected from the 
effects of the sea air. Although small in its dimen¬ 
sions, it is remarkable for its artistic merit: the 
columns in particular are slender and most graceful; 
the pedestals couchant tigers facing outwards; the 
capitals elegant and well proportioned, though 
fashioned in n stylo unknown among the orders of 
Grecian architecture. Mr. Chambers remarks on 


L* P- i fbiiijmt.] 

• t Hco new • ft. 37, nml p. 4!i, t*prn.] 
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ite sculpture that #iI the figures of idols in high relief 
upon its walls are very well finished, and perfectly 
fresh,”* Another appears to have Wen dedicated to 
Siva, who is represent ed, in the middle compart¬ 
ment, of large stature and with four arms. A small 
figure of Bmhtuft is on his right: *Sivu with his con¬ 
sort Pnrvnti on the left; and his left foot rests oil a 
hail couchant. At one end of the temple is a gigan¬ 
tic figure of Vishnu sleeping on a Cobra da capelin, 
with several heads so disposed ns to form a canopy 
above the god. At the opposite end appears jSivifif, 
in the character of DurgA, with eight arms, mount- 
ail on a lion ; opposed to her is a gigantic figure 
with a hum an body and buffalo's head,t much resem¬ 
bling that which is elsewhere called the Yamarajn ; 
between them is a human figure suspended bead 
downwards, apparently the object of their dispute: 
and the monster brandishes u club, while the *mddess 
is armed with various weapons and accompanied by 
some dwarf attendants. 

Mr, Goldinghatu remarks, w Tho figure and action 
of the goddess are executed in a masterly and 
spirited style : rt J. and Lieutenant Newbold observes 
that ** the best executed figure of the king of the. 
beasts is that on which the goddess Dursil h seen 
mounted^ in the sculptured cave near the summit of 
the hull 

[• P. it* *lijmj.] 

[f MjdiiatATOni.—C'p. B&binglcm, p. 4i\ smd Bmddock, pp. ff, 

§aprn.\ 

[£ P. 33> nejm*] 

T§ TMrt j«ts«’-:iffi5 corn i m n de^criptki of thv Serrn PdgocW 
^LlnCii-I.fwithout Author^ nnm*-,! jip. \£ of 1 7 linfGalCfl 

nf Snntheri] lurdin* I h»v** not to tin? orijfinul paper—Eo 
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Not far off, a largo polished slab about ten feet ill 
length, with the figure of a couchant lien at the 
southern end, is shown as the bed of the Dharron- 
raja: which may probably be understood ns the 
"Lit do justice," or throne, whence some prince of 
that name was wont to dispense justice to his 
people. , £“£3 

Of the other cares some were considerably larger, 
and bad more the appearance of being dedicated to 
Vishnu; all facing the East. But the striking 
point in which the whole series resembles that of 
Ellorn is their unfinished state, Mr. James Fer- 
gussou remarks of them in a paper read to the 
R, A. Society in 1843 :— 

"One of the most singular characteristics of this 
series of caves is that they are all of one age, and 
probably the work of one prince, who boa carried 
on the works simultaneously, but from some cause 
jor other has been unable to complete even one of 
them ; had one been finished, or had there been 
.any gradation of stylo or work mans hip, some chro¬ 
nological arrangement might easily have been 
traced ; but nothing of the sort olists/'* 

Another still more remarkable point of similarity 
is the repetition of the sculptured group, represent- f 
ing a skeleton figure in a suppliant attitude before 
.a personage appearing to possess authority. Mr. 
froliUngham describes the group .at Malmbalipur 
as follows; 

"Near this structure, tbo surface of the rock, 
about ninety feet in extent, and thirty in height, is 
covered with figures in bas-relief. A gigantic figure 


C # Joctmal EL A. S., VoL tilt, p* 47.] 
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of the ||od Krishna is the moat conspicuous ; with 
Arjumi his favourite, in the Hindu attitude of 
prayer; but bo void of flesh, as to present more 
the appearance of a skeleton than the representation 
of a living person. Below is a venerable figure, Raid 
to be the father of Arjuuuboth figures proving 
tho sculptor possessed no inconsiderable skill/1 
It does not appear whether Mr. Guldiugham had 
any authority for this Interpretation, beyond that 
of the attendant Brahmins, who are alw ays ready to 
affix the names of some Hindu god or hero to 
every ancient sculpture ; but I could not perceive 
m the standing figure the usual attributes of 
Ermhrni; neither can I recal any kilo or legend 
that represents Arjuna and Iris father Fatten as 
suppliants to that divinity, in a state of starvation. 
When I visited the eaves of Elkmi in 1841, Lieut. 
Howarth, then engaged in making drawings of tho 
bos-reliefs, informed me that the group was generally 
considered to pourtray a miser holding a bag oi 
money, while Ids wife and sou, reduced to skeletons, 
are vainly supplicating for food ; but on minute 
inspection l was not satisfied with this interpreta¬ 
tion, and find my notes on the subject as follows. 

What is assumed to be a purse tied round the 
waist of the miser has not the appearance of a sack 
containing money; but might rather represent a 
girdk% drawn tight round the body to ease the 
sensation of hunger, an is the custom with most 
send-civilized nations: neither can it be a bag of 
coins that ho holds in his hand, because the thick 

[• Sc-2 note * p- 31 r and nfito J| p, 8ft myra.] 
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part is above the band and terminates in a point at 
top ; but it tniyhf be an instrument for cutting the 
rock, which Its is bolding out to tbo half-starved 
figures at his feet. The little fat cherub may as well 
be supposed to be bringing him a bag of treasure, 
os to bo taking it away ; and then the entire group 
may bo imagined to pourtray the cause and mode of 
construction of these caves, as a work undertaken 
by some prince or wealthy chief during a time of 
famine to relieve the wants of his starving people. 
Admitting this supposition, we shall have no difficulty 
in accounting for a continuation of the bas-relief 
which appears appended, not only to this group but 
also to a similar one in less perfect preservation in 
another cave: and we shall recognise Gnucsa, at 
the head of a now of females, each carrying a child 
in her arms as exhibiting the eventual results of 
the judicious disbursement. 

This interpretation is merely a conjecture, but it 
seems to derive great support from the existence of 
the same group on the rocks of Malutbalipuraiu,* 
We can hardly imagine sculptors at such very 
different parts of India happening to invent pre¬ 
cisely the same story : though it might easily occur 
that both had to relate to posterity the same events. 
It is no very great stretch of credulity to suppose 
that in both places the works were undertaken by 
some prince to employ his famishing subjects during 
a time of great scarcity, and to furnish them with 
food without supporting them in slothful idleness. 
This is exactly what was done by Sir Charles Met 


[* Th# identity of the wshm Kpimnttd in the sculptures at the 
two jilncc# i* not apparent 1 
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calfc iii our Upper Provinces during the famine of 
183T-S, and it does not seem impossible that similar 
events might suggest similar remedies, to beneficent 
and intelligent minds, even at an interval of many 
centuries. Nor are we without some indications 
that such actually has been the case : for Mr. Taylor, 
quoting from the Mackenzie papers, says : 

H+ In the Kali-yuga* Binghams, Naya^ti the Ze¬ 
mindar of the \ ollugoriviiru race, seems to have 
ruled here. In that time, during a famine, many 
artificenj resorted hither, and wrought on the moun¬ 
tain a variety of works, during two or three years/** 

This theory will explain how in both cases, (Ellom 
and Malihbalipnmm t ) a number of works were com¬ 
menced simultaneously, in order to employ at once a 
large number of workmen: and how they came to 
be left unfinished ; the people naturally returning to 
their ordinary occupations, when the pressure of 
famine was removed, 

1 must not omit to mention another tradition 
which attributes the construction of these works to 
a body of northern artificers, who fled from the 
tyranny of their own or gome conquering prince, and 
were suddenly recalled to their homes, by proffered 
favours and concessions on ids part ; nor the con- 
jecttxro of Mr, Jam os Fergussou* who, discrediting 
this story, accept# Singhftiim Nayatfu as the prince 


[* MikIhw Journal, Y*L t\\L p, & Cp, nolo r p p + I15, myro,— 

“ About jfcant iigo a Polij^r of" tllo liamo of Sim- 

wsuuuudn I iveil In-re, and began to builil tt lit :1a fart on the lop uf 
Ilia rock. same mins of wbbh still remain, as hriek*, It is 11U1 

«dd that kxilblUUTUiti, Who Jired about 3S0 yrurri employed 

,omo workman, w(^o had luvn drirtn rram tbo north in to ihe 
Carnatic- in search of bread/'—Heyno's Tract* on India. London. 
1814, p. MS.] 
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to whom the excavations nrc due : and tracing liimr 
to his death in battle, while besieging the fort uf 
Jallt pa Hi in the thirteenth century, conceives this 
event to be a more probable cause of the Hadden in¬ 
terruption of the works- "It being entirely si Fancy 
of his own, and neither indigenous in the country, 
nor a part of the religion of the people, it is not 
probable that his successor would continue the 
follies of bis parent. 1 ’* Either of these suppositions 
would certainly account lor the non-completion .of the 
works at Mfihiibalipftr: but we should then have to 
aeek out some analogous cause for the same circum¬ 
stance at Ellen: and the remarkable repetition of 
the significant group of sculpture would remain 
totally unexplained. 

There are a variety of other sculptures both of 
beasts and human beings; and often presenting a 
mixture of both. The moat conspicuous is the king 
snake, with the head and body of a man, terminat¬ 
ing in extensive serpentine convolutions, often 
winding round other groups.+ They nre nearly alt 
on the eastern face of the rock: and mostly close to 
the principal caves, which are in the northern half 
of the range. In the same vicinity is a somewhat 
remarkable monolith ; a moss of living rock left 
isolated, and artificially fashioned outside, as well as 
inside. It appears to be above twenty-live feet in 
height, the same in length, and about half in breadth. 
It has a long roof curved like a got hie-pointed arch, 
and gabled at each end. 

The walls arc of great thickness, ao that the 
interior cell is small ; it contains a 1 ingam, and 

[* Jcnmwl B. 3 ., y 0 1 , till. p. 8?.] (f S« ctue J p. 83, «*[*'*■] 
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tvmong the sculptures on its'walls, appears the Hgure 
of G&nesa In filial I dimensions** Its door faces the 
west: and close to it the Bnihmims are quarrying 
the rock, to repair and beautify the interior of the 
brick pagoda ; the only one in which the ceremonials 
of worship are performed at the present day. 

At the extreme south of the ridge, and separated 
from it by a >mall level apace, along which runs the 
lower road from Madras to Cuddalure, stand a 
group of monoliths, seven! ia number, surrounded 
by a grove uf cocoanut trees .J Five of them are 
pagodas ; of which the most southern (measured 
by Mr, Goldmgbain forty feet in imight) rtioemblm 
in general outline a Mussulman mausoleum. 
Another twenty-five feet in height, and perhaps 
fifty in length, has a long gothic roof as previously 
described, and is ornamented on the outside: the 
other three are more like modern pagodas. The 
two remaining rocks are fashioned to imitate an 
elephant; and a lion, in colossal proportions. All 
these monoliths, though close to the sea-beach, and 
perfectly exposed, are comparatively fresh In their 
outline, and exhibit very little signs of corrode a* 
They are composed of this same binary granite, and 
I think we may thence conclude their comparative 
antiquity not to be vety great. 

There still re mala two| temples, differing from 

l* The G&ttCTO Lemplo 11 koto (sorrectij described At page 7 & # iuproj 
[f Them ato eight, ieelediEg the Qgun; of the ucred hull 
ilmwt buried, Lti thn 

I t, ,>l c—pfcJtnwiw : my rccollectiati an this point M Ifidistinct.|| 

§ I have bftsn fuJd af a third farther uartl^ but did not it. [See 
neto f p« l &S, tttpttl#.] 

[y They in? |felmjnui njuidUa (bkbcDtfQTTTlijp) ind BGrqh dfl.C'W (FlkmiUX 

l^urinlfora) ] 
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the former in being built, instead of hewn in the 
solid reek. The firsts already alluded to, stands 
near the village on the level ground not far from 
the principal caves, and is of brick, plastered and 
coloured in the modern style. It is of considerable 
size, and is still used for purposes of worship, and 
for the accommodation of Hindu travellers. The 
Brahmans enjoy some revenues attached to the 
building, and are busily engaged ornamenting and 
improving it: all which circumstances,* combined 
with its perfectly recent form and appearance, are 
conclusive in my mind against any claims to great 
antiquity that may be advanced on its behalft 
The last remaining is that which lias attracted 
most attention from travellers: it is built of large 
masses of hewn granite, on one of the granite rocks 
already mentioned, an protruding at intervals along 
the sea shore. It is nearly opposite the highest 
part of the ridge* and lias apparently been built 
$n rapport with some part of the excavated hill, 
from which it is a mile distant in an easterly direc¬ 
tion, Its dimensions are small: speaking from 
memory p I should any, under thirty foot square; 
but its curiously ornamented conical roof rises to an 
elevation of nearly fifty feet* It k surrounded on 
three sides by a granite screen of ten or twelve feet 
high, and about five feet distant from the body of the 
temple: on the fourth side (the West,) stands a 
miniature of the tempie* opening towards the West, 


* IiwiU j^nfirnJh' foaad that fttlijrici'Q.ft odUlc^, aliU pcioifiafftDg 
cntJ,onniMsnl a* to tlm Inter pklUtia of Jlincinj-Hm: ilia muni 

mcknic li&Tiiig been last, in the mnaui imd rttij/iw* ztmtetlr* 

[t ti l* onllea the StbatuQviiiaLfY turn {Viihim) tOinpk, &od il IPii 
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atul bearing every appearance of having originally 
been its principal* entrance. The walla and roof of 
a connecting passage still exist, but all access by 
this route is now birred by a slab of black basaltic 
rock, fixed in the eastern wall of the portico, 
opposite its entrance. A similar, rather larger 
ebb occupies a corresponding place on the inner 
surface of the western wall of the temple ; and on 
both are images of S'iva, Pilrviti, and their child .t 
I was unable to discover whether the space inter¬ 
vening between these t wo slabs is vacant, or has 
been filled up with masonry : but it is my very 
strong impression, that they and their immediately 
surrounding blocks of stone are long subsequent in 
date to the rest of the building, and have been 
inserted in order to mark the ancient entry. As 
matters at present stand, it is impossible to assign 
any reason for the existence of a blind chamber, or 
other mass of building, between two temples of 
Siva placed dots Ados: and there are only two sup¬ 
positions that will account for the erection of these 
two buildings, of obviously the some date, with a 
covered passage of connection. Either the smaller 
was a sanctuary, to bo entered only from the larger; 
as appears to have been the case in some of the 
Arum temples still extant in Cashmere; or else it 
must have been a portico, through which admission 


• Ail ia eoniLonL}/ mm at praswit to tlia out of Hindu tompEea, 
f Tb# centra U occupied by a largo lingnm* which* from it* ikrk 
rotater. I fflup]licit* to b- of this brutal tir runic* which cnusl hbro- been 
brought frcun a cqnfidcmhla distance. Tbs chaityn#| terminating 
the roof* of both. temple Mid prophyllum are tha Mime. Every 
Other pun in grahite. 

[J Sw fiolQ f p itiip ftjpra.] 
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was obtained to the larger or real temple. The 
first hypothesis h contradicted by the existence of 
the western entry to the smaller edifice, which is 
certainly cun tempo ran ecus with its construction: 
and also by the tact that the stone screen, that so 
carefully encircles the larger building, emte# on 
arriving opposite the smaller* We arc therefore 
thrown hack upon the second ;* which is supported 
not only by these circumstances, hut also by the 
extreme simplicity of the present door to the larger 
temple ; a mere plain opening in the wall. I may 
also mention that while the smaller building (and 
through it, were the passage still open, the larger 
one only) is approached from the west with ease and 
on a level ; the only access to the simple opening in 
the civs tern screen now serving as an entry is over 
a low but steep ami rugged rock washed by the 
breakers below. This rock has certainly the ap¬ 
pearance, both hero and elsewhere, of Laving been 
partly cut into rude steps and partly perforated ay 
if to receive some superstructure that has since dis^ 
appeared. One solitary column still raises its head 
above the waves, and is commonly considered to have 
been a Stambha, to support lamps :t it should, how¬ 
ever, be remarked that there k no vestige of any mode 
of ascent, to place them ; neither of niches wherein 
they might be placed- The top is formed into a kind 
of peg, as if to receive some capping stone, and I 


* The \Aoj3l <*r Lhe anginal entrance baling bcuii from rh* weil 
lrfll appear Irjyft 5 -tnin^n if it be nx&WQbcred that tlio tutraiirt Bind 
pitr^co of tha Kiiilud at Ellora actually am from tlmt ^nurier,. 

[+Sw fvjm + p. 1 U sad note l p r rapra, T3 m statement tliat 
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have myself little doubt tlmt it is the solo relic of 
some terrace or arcade, once extending in this dina¬ 
tion : I also traced out faintly the platforms of two 
collateral building*: one on cadi side of that now 
standing: and atiurng the debris of the southernmost 
I discovered several images of the kneeling bull 
generally placed opposite a lingatn, so corroded us 
to be only recognizable im careful examination. A 
similar image, irr a better state of preaervation, is 
to be seen within the granite screen, on one side of 
the portico; and on the other, in a closet or small 
chamber of comparatively recent construction, is a 
large recumbent statue of Viabwu, with the ordi¬ 
nary Scsli-naga® below 1 and above him. 

On tile shore dose by are several ruddy sculp¬ 
tured rocks ; one representing a monster with human 
arms and the head of an ox or buffalo,t- commonly 
called the Yama-rAja. They have suffered greatly 
from the action of the sea air, as has also every part 
of the adjacent temple, except its chaityas of basalt. 
In tiiis respect there is a groat difference between 
its appearance and that of the caves, or oven of the 
group of monoliths placed in a situation no less ex¬ 
posed :*niid after close examination of all surround¬ 
ing circumstances, I am unable to resist the conclu- 
siou that this temple is by many degrees the most 
ancient of the remains at Muhabalipur : in feet, 
that it is one of the most Ancient in 1 tidia. f am aware 
that Mr. Jatnes Fcrgusson considers "that its age 
does nnt differ materially from that of the rest ;”J 
and it is with the greatest diflidetice that I venture 

[• i»e now * p. 33, tupro.] [t JLilit-litourj., 

[X Journal B. A. S., Vol viii, p, 87-] 
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to express an opinion differing from that entertained 
by *o competent an authority: but Mr. Fergusson 
was specially engaged in the examination of the 
rock-cut temples; remarking the similarities and 
the differences existing between them and similar 
works in other parts of India ; so that probably ho 
had little leisure for this structure ; to which I, on 
the contrary, devoted much attention. Besides, 
if I remember right, he decided these eaves to bo 
more modem than those of Ellora : at the same 
time he considered the celebrated Kailas of that 
place to have been copied from some earlier edifice 
of Southern India: and looking to the very great 
general similarity of style, 1 am certainly inclined 
to refer this shore temple of Muhubalip&r to the 
age of those earlier structures; although the precise 
model of the Kailas may not be found here, but at 
Chellambram* or Tanjore. This would give a consi¬ 
derable difference of date; and the supposition is 
borne out by Hie assurances of the Brahmans who 
attended Mr. Goldlngham, that their ancient books 
t( contained no account of any of the structures hero 
described, except the stone pagodas near the sea and 
the pagodas of brick at the village, "t The #bvious 
error of the last statement certainly detracts from 
the value to be assigned to the former; but it 
should not be forgotten, that these brick pagodas 
were in their own, possession, and in present use; 
so that they had a motive for assigning to them a 
fabulous degree of antiquity: while they hud no 
such inducement for making an untrue distinction 
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between the eaves and the other remains* nil equally 
abandoned and valueless to themselves. 

Hut whatever the nge either actual or relative of 
the various temples of Alai i:\bulipiir, it seems cer¬ 
tain, that at some d istant period, the place was one 
ol no small importance. The ground immediately 
inland from the shore temple has obviously been 
built over to a considerable extent. The extremely 
well-cemented foundations of ancient walls arc now 
dug out, ns required for building materials, by the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring village ; or for the 
improvement of the brick pagoda. 1 examined a 
large mass of concrete, with bricks on the lower 
surface, and found it extremely solid and in ex¬ 
cellent preservation. It consisted of sharp broken 
fragments of the granite of the place, mixed with 
unburned shells: the excellent mortar in which 
tliuy were embedded being probably these same sea 
sheik bunted. The bricks were of the largo size 
usual in all old Hindu structures : but not uniform 
in their shape. Those X measured varied from 
eleven to thirteen inches in length, from seven to 
seven and half in breadth, and were pretty regularly 
two indies thick ;* so well kid in the finest mortar, 

■ I append a mcirmnujduin of On tlimcTusigni of oM bricks I barn 
^Uottcd within the limit* of Lha Mahibh^ral a* and mi average of a 
mudi birgw number of ijmmcitu Tram the moghljonrhood giTcjs 1 54 
hjdlby^ 

ranwpnt Fart .* jSincb. long, 9 Inch. whir* Jieh, thick, 

B oriiutui do. ,«17 „ G , + 3^ t< 

lTtu>Ufmpour dowtU „ 9 tp £| tl 

Aro*g«..JS| „ 0 „ 2 J 

Tl trill be obtrjfvvd thai here again tim moat rarkEik dimcnsiim \m 

tho ipzigib: Mil the DVi-rngo af the#H north oeantry bricks will be 
fuimd to bo exactly of [ho same pra/Hi’fititM m tho avtrafta of tkoao at 
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that five of them in situ barely measured eleven 
indies. Most of the houses in the village are built 
of theso old bricks : but the ruins are so completely 
covered with a deposit of soil, ami drift sand, that 
numerous excavations would be necessary to afford 
even the vaguest idea of their extent. It is how¬ 
ever certain that there must have been a wealthy, 
and therefore in all probability a numerous popu¬ 
lation, where dwelling-houses were built of burned 
bricks, cemented with lime mortar; and where 
masons were sufficiently acquainted with the mys¬ 
teries of their art, to use foundations of concrete, 
fanned of the most durable materials, and on the 
most approved principles. It must be remembered 
that in classical days the extremity of the peninsula 
was the entrepot of commerce between the east 
an d the west. G ibbon says, f * Eve ry year, abou t the 
summer solstice, a fleet of a hundred and twenty 
vessels sailed from My ns Homum, a part of Egypt 
on the Red Sea, The coast of Malabar or the 
island of Ceylon was the usual term of their navi¬ 
gation, and it was in those markets that the mer¬ 
chants from the more remote parts of Asia expected 
their arrival. This fleet traversed the o*ean in 
about forty days by the periodical assistance of the 
monsoons.” Whence we gather that thoj European 
fleets proceeded to India with the commencement 
of the S. W. monsoon ; and remained there until 
the beginning of the N. Easterly; which is conso¬ 
nant with all we know of the habits of the seamen 
of antiquity. But, at that time of year, the ports 

Itthildipir, tlio bngth 15f uni breadth a, being pretty nearly to 
tho length 12 pod breadth 7J inches an the ihidc&OM 21 la to the 
thicknen* « 
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of the Malabar Coast would have been extremely 
unsafe * besides that no large city is known to have 
nourished at that epoch anywhere a ear Ceylon, 
with access from that quarter. It is therefore far 
more probable that the laden ships, favoured by the 
strong southerly current along the shore, passed btj 
the Malabar Coast, and % the island of Ceylon, to 
find harbour on the Coromandel Const, and await the 
change that would take them on their return voyage, 
I have the authority of a commander of approved 
skill and well acquainted with these seas for saving 
that there ore no physical features to prohibit the 
idea that Mhvalipur may have been one of these 
ports. Me answers my enquiries : '* There ore no 
reefs off the Seven Pagodas; and the only danger 
in the vicinity is a small reef nearly abreast of the 
Collector's house at Tripalore, hence called the 
Tripnlore reef, upon which one of the Company's 
vessels was wrecked some fifty years ago: but so 
nearshore (half mile) as not to create any alarm at 
the present day,” when its situation is perfectly 
ascertained. He adds, that even now ships passing 
along this coast generally make Sad res hills, to get 
into a good position for reaching more northern parts ; 
and that " there is no reason w hy the anchorage 
at the .Seven Pagodas should not he as safe as 
Madras roads." Nor are there wanting indications 
of the place having formerly possessed far better 
anchorage than either Madras or Pondicherry could 
ever boast. Behind and south of the sculptured 
ridge for some distance inland, runs a Bait-marsh, 
bearing every appearance of having once formed 
part of the estuary, which debouches about half-way 
between Sadias and the shore Pagoda. The soil is 
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not at all like once firm ground, overflowed by the 
ocean, but rather the light pulpy character of silt, 
deposited by contending currents and streams in 
some nook, where their forces neutralised one 
another : an operation well known to be proceeding 
down to the present day in every quarter of the 
globe. A corresponding action, minor in degree 
because only duo to rain and atmosphere, has most 
certainly taken place oil the other side of the sculp¬ 
tured ridge : as is shown by the five or six feet of 
alluvial soil under which the ruins of the city* are 
now buried: anti we can with equal confidence 
assert, that foreigners were in the habit of visiting 
the place, as among the coins found in the vicinity 
have been some of Rome, of China, and other dis¬ 
tant lands. No very great increase of depth in the 
estuary would (T believe, but I could not obtain 
accurate soundings) be necessary to admit vessels of 
the burthen then usual, and to afford them shelter 
equal to any on the coast. We have, therefore, 1 
think, good reason to conclude that in the olden 
days of which so few records have reached us, when 
the Chinese, the Pho-meinns and the men of Tarsia 
united, as in the present day, the extreme cast and 
west in bonds of amity by the mutual interchange of 
commodities, Mivalipflr or HaMbalipuram was a 
place of considerable commercial resort; and perhaps 
one of the chief ports of Southern India: very 
probably the Malearpha of Piolemy.t I am far 
from considering it equally certain that tins was 
the capital city of the mythological hero Eali_ We 

1* TV' writer licra besffl the i|UMtion.] 
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all know the tendency of the Brahmans to appro¬ 
priate 1 to their own sect every relic of antiquity 1 
they found in the countries over which they extend¬ 
ed their influence : and beyond their own assertions 
I do not know that we have the least evidence to 
the fact. "The name still surviving" will seem to 
many a strong argument: only it will not prove a 
sound one. The name of Mubiiballpurant, w the city 
of the great Bali,” is only known at the present day 
to the Brahmana, and to Europeans w|jo derived all 
their information cither directly or indirectly from 
the Brahmans : and as there is no reason to believe 
that Sanscrit or Hindi was at any epoch the 
vernacular of that part of the country, we can 
hardly suppose that such a purely Sanscrit name 
ever was in common uso thereabouts. Had tho 
current name among the people been one that might, 
possibly be considered a Tamil version of this 
significant epithet, we might certainly give some 
weight to the fact of such a name lingering about 
these remarkable antiquities: but on the contrary, 
the common names* of Mullnpdr or Mavalipurara, 
are said to have no such meaning rf and the simi¬ 
larity of sound would rather favour the idea that 
the Brahmans, finding these remains witlr a name 
firmly annexed, adapted both to their own purposes ; 
by fixing upon that one of their fabulous heroes, 
to whose title the foreign word could most easily 
bo converted. Their own books do not afford much 

[* The common name is MAvalivwnm, Apparently a corruption of 
MuIsjUni] iparmm. The old name giwpn in the S' Imlapurirm (jou 
A ppfrniiui} in MallApnrf, but it in now entirely in dimb] 

f 1 c:mnot npeak positively nor of my own knowlodxo. not being 
*uI8tieni of a Tamil scholar- 
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support to their present claims. The MnbubMrata 
describes the city as being 

^fsrw >tt5t ^nprrirf i 

qf^ir b* 

“South of the Ganges 20o Yojanos, 5 Yojanaa 
westward from the Eastern sea.” It must be ad¬ 
mitted that we do not know the exact equivalent of 
the Indian Yojana :+ but it has generally been con¬ 
sidered between nine and twelve miles, either of 
which would carry ns far south of Ceylon I If 
therefore tliis quotation refers to any city on the 
present continent of India, we must greatly reduce 
the length of the Yojana: say to five or even four 
miles, which would about bring us to the latitude of 
MftmUpunun. But wc must suppose that the pro¬ 
portion of two hundred to five was somewhat near 
the truth : and this would oblige us to took for 
Bali’s capital not on the sea shore but twenty miles 
inland, where to the best of my information no 
vestige of a city remains. If wo assume the Yojana 
five miles instead of four, we shall certainly be able 
to satisfy both conditions pretty well in Comha- 
conum, the Benares of the south, or in the ancient 
capital^ of the PaWya kingdom, but either explana¬ 
tion is equally fatal to the claims of MuvaHpuram. 

It is true that it has been generally believed that 

[# See Appondii.] 
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tJie sea had encroached on this shore, and that many 
pagodas and buildings of this ancient city had l>oeu 
submerged even since the English settlements took 
place ; and it may therefore be said that in ail pro¬ 
bability the site of this city was actually twenty 
miles from the sea in the days when the Mnbilblift- 
rata was written. This idea is founded partly on 
the mariner's name of the Seven Pagodas, said to 
indicate the existence (in tho early days of English 
intercourse with India) of seven Pagodas on the 
shore where now only one remains. But personal 
inspection at once shows the fallacy of this deriva¬ 
tion of the name r the shore temples being far too 
low to be perceived at the distance that ships usually 
pass; more especially as they are I Kicked by the 
cave-hewn ridge ; and it is infinitely more probable 
that Mr. Chambers was correct in refer ring the 
appellation to the peculiar appearance presented by 
the rounded peaks of this ridge itself, especially 
as temples were vaguely known to exist in that 
neighbourhood without their situation being very 
accurately [settled. He says, “The rock, or rather 
hi 11 of stone, on which great part of these works 
are executed, is one of tho principal marks for ma¬ 
riners as they approach the coast, and to them the 
place is known by the name of the Seven Pagodas; 
possibly because the summits of the reck have 
presented them with that idea as they passed."* 

A far stronger evidence however, in the general 
opinion, way tho tradition imparted by the Brahmans, 
ami perhaps other inhabitants, to the earlier Euro¬ 
pean visiters of the place. 31r.Chambers relates: 


[* P. 2, ttipra.'] 
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44 The natives of the place declared to the writer of 
this account, that the more aged people among them 
remembered to have seen the tops of several Pago* 
das far out in the sea; which being covered with 
copper (probably gilt) were particularly visible at 
sunrise, as their shining surface used then to reflect 
the sun's rays, but that now that effect was no 
longer produced, as the copper had become encrust* 
ed with mould and verdigris,*’* Passing over as a 
minor objection that "at sunrise” the dark sides of 
the pagoda tops would alone he visible from the 
shore, and that they would be best seen whoa 
illuminated by the setting sun, I would enquire how 
is it possible that these slender ornaments should 
shine “ far out” in the surf of the Coromandel Coast, 
tv he re not years or months, but a few hours of the 
Stilf gales, with which it is so constantly visited, 
would be all-sufficient not only to destroy the lustre 
of gilt copper, but to dislodge every stone between 
high and low water mark ? It cannot bo supposed 
that any sudden convulsion lowered the whole coast, 
so that all at once the waves should roll within a 
few feet of the top instead of below the founda¬ 
tions of the pagodas; for sitcli a convulsion must 
infallibly have shaken them to pieces, as well as 
levelled the existing temple, whose still uninjured 
pinnacles clearly disprove the hypothesis : therefore 
the subsidence, if ever it took place, must have 
been extremely gradual, like those of the Swedish 
and parts of the Italian coast: and recollecting the 
numerous years, (not to say centuries) that would be 
required to sink the forty or fifty feet which may 
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reasonably be assumed to have been the height of the 
vanished structures, ] only ask is it credible that the 
waves should have spared them until only their tops 
(still bright and. glittering notwithstanding- the 
dashing spray I ! I) remained above the surface. 

I am sony to be obliged thus to demolish the 
beautiful romance of the ** Wave-covered metro¬ 
polis of iMibut it is not the first of the aerial 
castles of Indian tradition that has faded before the 
fuller light of modem European investigation. Like 
Mishop Hebcr I find it difficult to understand how 
this particular spot should have sunk so much, if 
(as other writers aver) the rest of the Coromandel 
Coast, both north and south, has rather risen within 
historical times. 1 have already mentioned the 
local features leading me to conclude that this im- 
mediiito vicinity has not suffered any encroachment 
from the ocean, but has rather gained from, and 
increased in elevation above it by alluvial deposits 
from the higher lands :* and if a Brahman legend is 
required, there happens to exist one in the Mac¬ 
kenzie papers (vide Mr. Taylors 3rd report, section 
9, page G5,t) that comes as near to my view of the for¬ 
mation of the salt-inn rah, as these tales generally do 
to the natural truths they often dimly chronicle." 

* Thff bnok roufldfltiniu I Ilmti inaqticsncsd n P being the or ail ffet 
Mgic the pn>otiL surface of the knil, are very coiifMorably mt> re ihorr 
that amount iifot-r high * water mark* I Imwb tmi noli- »:-d Captain Kew- 
Istold'fi ElrgtiTillfTrt in favour of the tmbmersinn Of tlin dty, til, tbni 
Oiling imil Other rains are aft«j waihed ashore in itdrm*;£ becsniia 
file fact is Deadly explicable. by tho emppHitiaa that this mw a part 
freqtioiHed by foreign skips, of which «ome must ncw&mri]y r in tb<j 
Wnw of years, bare b*t*i wrecked anti sank in the Tidn ily. 
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Tn early times one Mallesudu ruled here pros¬ 
perously; but having refused charity to a Brahman, 
he was changed into an alligator, A Aeshi named 
2’widarlka, going to pluck a lotus (lower in the tank 
where the alligator lay, was seized by it, but had 
power to drag it out. The king thus obtained 
release and went to Svaiga. The Tfrahi wished to 
present the lotus flower to Vishnu, but the sea 
barred his way, ami would not retreat; so he sat 
down to bale the sea out! While thus occupied, an 
ancient Brahman came and asked for boiled rice, 
offering to do the AVshi’s work, w'hlle the latter 
should go and cook it. By taking up a single 
handful of water the sea retreated a whole coss, and 
when the Rmhi returned he found the Brahman 
reposing in the manner in which statues of Vishnu 
are sometimes represented. Ho now recognized the 
god, and a fane was built by him over the spot. 
If this tale have any real foundation, it probably 
indicates that after a period of abandonment this 
site was re-occupied, and great increase of land dis¬ 
covered to have taken place about the time when 
the worship of Vishnu was introduced into the 
southern peninsula; which being n date tolerably 
ascertained, may possibly guide some future visitor 
in filing the age of the various structures ; especially 
if assisted by so I lie translation of the inscriptions 
which w ere unfortunately quite unintelligibly to me. 

It will he observed that 1 have made the freest 
use of the accounts of other travellers : partly, in 
order to present in a general view the remarks now' 
scattered in half a dozen volumes, and partly in 
order to support by the authority of others the 
conclusions drawn iu uiy own confessedly hasty 
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visit Had I duly been an well acquainted at that 
time as I am now with the writings of my predeces¬ 
sors, [ should have investigated far more closely 
aeveml points that I now perceive with regret I 
almost overlooked. The shore temple alone can be 
eaid to have been thoroughly examined : and 1 
suppose it must have been deemed less worthy of 
ootico by former travellers: else 1 do not under¬ 
stand how it could escape remark that the original 
entry of the building must have been through the 
portico, which is in rear at present.* I trust what I 
have said may draw the attention of men better 
versed In Indian antiquities to the subject of the 
direction in which the entrance is placed in Hindu 
temples: as it may possibly prove characteristic 
of some particular sect or epoch. At the present 
day, all temples in these Upper Provinces (and as 
far as my observation goes, in the other Presiden¬ 
cies also) arc turned towards the east; and a 
I? will mail at llu rid war gave me as a reason the 
rising of the sun in that quarter. I remember to 
have seen one exception (besides the Kailas at 
Ellora already mentioned;) which is on the grand 
trunk-road on the banks of the Bumchur near Tal- 
danga*t In a group of four temples, not differing 
essentially in style or architecture, and ail apparent¬ 
ly quite modem, one is turned to the west, while all 
the others arc to the east, J could not discover that 


* I hflTT not Li An uU!e td pKHttro the? j^per-H of Mr. JB&binglon or 
qfMr WalturllllOt oil tkaubffrti by" of Lbfc fntLr or fir? I blfo 
pern*yxl f m ami ttmcfto* thi* paint 
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they belonged to different divinities, but there was 
no person near from whom I could positively ascer¬ 
tain that such was not the case. 

Another point that strikes me as deserving atten¬ 
tion, more particularly from Engineers and persons 
engaged on public works, 13 the very great dura¬ 
bility of the basaltic rock as compared with the gra¬ 
nite of the Coromandel Coast. We have no reason 
to believe that the umbrella-shaped summits of the 
temples, which for want of a better term I have 
called e&att tjaa, * are otherwise than contemporaneous 
with the rest of the temple; and they ore, of course, 
equally exposed to the spray and saline atmosphere: 
yet they appear perfectly fresh and nn injured, while 
the granite has lost the whole of its outer surface 
by gradual disintegration and exfoliation. 

I append two sketch plans to elucidate the above 
descriptions of locality : but they have no preten¬ 
sions to strict accuracy, being done entirely from 
memory, months after l visited the place. 


r * fiala&n i.-i the propar name of these pamuck*.] 
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APPENDIX. 

[By tho Editor] 

The JStftalapurdntL 

The StliaJapuriL/ia or Local legend of MaUApurl 
has been examined. It professes to bo contained In 
Adhyiyas 93—100 of tho Kshetmkhnjida of tho 
BrahmaJiti'npuntao, and is styled MallApurinii- 
fc&tmya. 

Tho opening lines aro aa follows 

Pi?r STTT^T €pTl ^Tf?ntV | 

'vw garnpft fMV^T *ryi*i i 

^ fstf^rnj ii^h 

i sno(*)i* 11*1 'f^ fir frNoi 

^rf n i r f era u3 n 

^nr ?r *ft Or^l * i 

j %i 4 

*nj^rr w <m “mpfr sjfWrVfT H8U* 

TTfTW *nrxt %*ri ^nmR *nnrar: i 


* Thrno MSS* examined* read as nkmm \, the TciUonifis of 

Uio 1th iloka has been snj^Hted by a PmuJiti-— 


fT* m=taf*HT!f i 

*?j^n ^ FreiT s-mrat wfa^ifT n 
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It <1,11 

*F TTgifa r^WT 1 

vjp ' ^ \JI 

^Wt r$ FT? r^t TTTq ll^ll 

w ftw 'srf^rriT wtfff^rsiFrTwsr I 

J ^ 

_ _ 

*Hq[il«U*r!*i*Hr«^ lion 

•jN 'Ti n=n 

^irsf jit .rsur nfrwferrr i 

^ wmw *r*t «f*r: il£~H 
^srat ^1-imfw^T: *n3# ^TT^nr *m i 
^apn^pmf *m in*n 

mrft Krf^TTT^ FTT^TwOr^rnr i 

tjsppsrei n: \ 

■ j -j 

iTW^f^r UTRIST Orsn^g: ^ II w 

Tr?fWRT w% ^ <Fl Ri-Tl i 

z 

^urerew^i^rf n^H 
UTT fW TR FTrFRFR €>«ftflWV I 

Nl 4 

^ fc a uq ifiPi/re^ nan 

irrtRJT 5444^*1 Oprot-rra* i 
^TPS^r^RT JtUIT fT^RqffT^T mjl 
Tr^raaiHH^i^ frsjtrfj<i trt ftu: i 

■J 

Hp: nurrfM^Rr itfl 

fm^HT rjrfj FR ^!(fl STR^l 

Tf*t ?r ^ t^N uvon 
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n ?m ’Sr?* i 

tOt TT^Turirf-sf i fifingwrair: h^b 
^UT^fr^gf^K i 
Tpr t% ^st nV-N 

' F Once upon a time, NAmdfca Yogi became, like 
one of the vulgar and ignorant, much disturbed in 
mind, and mediation no longer occupied Lis thoughts, 
2, Then the Yogi with mind thus agitated nought 
for the cause thereof, bat the wise man found none, 
though he searched In many ways, 3, Afterwards, 
thinking that by penance peace would be restored to 
his mind, the wise man he thought him of an excel* 
kmt place for its performance, 4, Out of all places 
he fixed on Morn, and the Muni greatly rejoiced a I 
the prospect, 5* Then Naradn Yogi, sidornud with 
braided hair, departed speedily and alone from 
Satyaloka* 6, The sage reached in a Muhtirta the 
gem-tipped Smneru ■ quickly, in a moment, did the 
great Muni reach the lovely height* 7, 8. He, 
having gone there, saw the Munis with braided hair, 
in long continued postures, with ayes fixed on the 
root of the nose, with minds devoted to MAdhava, 
clothed in druhha, &c rw motionless, over humble, 
Narada rejoiced and saluted them thousands of 
times, 9. He was enquired of them regarding his 
health, and conversed with on many matters; a^ksd 
the reason of h is coming, the M nn i &ai d—10, £ 0 per¬ 
fect Munis I by seeing you my mind is instantly 
rejoiced, lifitetr ye to my speech: 11. With the 
resolution of performing penance here, in your 
presence, 0 great Munis, have I come with joyful 
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mind from Sntyaloka. 12. Now my mind desires 
to obtain your consent bore, and therefore favor must 
be shown towards me. What place will the Yogis 
appoint met' 13. Then the Yogis, having heard 
the sweet speech of [NiVrada] Yog!, rejoiced ; and 
praised the place called Brahm&muna. 14. 'O 
Muni, wan not thy father, the grandfather of the 
world, formerly humbled in like manner by Atari's 
curse, and disturbed in Ids mind? In. Bruhmfl, 
powerless in creating the world and commanded to 
do penance by Modliava, performed penance the most 
difficult. 16. Here for eight hundred years having 
performed penance meritorious and most severe, ho 
obtained again his own very pure and settled mind. 
1”- 0 Nirada, that, tliy fat hers excellent and hea¬ 
venly place which instantly perfects a man, that is 
thy place also. IS. Here, in the excellent Asmma, 
perform the highest penance, 1 There, thus permit¬ 
ted, he was eagerly desirous of jieribrtniug penance. 
19. That jfr'nbi remained for long repeating the 
Ma Liman tm,* 7 and for a hundred divine years per¬ 
forming severe penance.’ 1 

Narada however does not experience any benefit 
from tliis protracted austerity, and finds liis mind 
remain as disturbed as before. He then goes sor¬ 
rowing to his father Brahma in Brabmaloka.and tolls 
him of his state. Brahma bids him recall any pro¬ 
bable cause for it, when he recollects having denied 
Vishnu’s accessibility fstruhtbh^aj and maintained 
his inaccessibility (paratm). {xciii, 20—41.) Brahuid 
then relates to him the discussion between Agnstva 
and Sutu on this topic, which again involves ^Siva's 


* Ttie Adhilkiilm-1. 


17 ? 
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answers tu Parvati s ipiestions regarding Vishnu's 
attributes* (mil, 42—95). In reply to PArvatis 
question ns to bow Vishnu became accessible, Siva 
related the story of Puntforlka /?/shi who went to 
Yadugm,* to worship Vision), meeting with sundry 
adventures on the way. The RUfit afterwards 
visited the sacred places on the East Coast, coming 
to the Varahtikdjetra. From t ho nee, going 
South, lie came to a beautiful garden where he 
saw a Yo<jlt named Yblmusarmn, and near that gar¬ 
den lie perceived n pond fpuskiarud) in which 
were wonderful lotuses. While plucking these, 
Pundariku heard a voice from heaven, saying, 
' Lo I here arc huge and priceless lotuses of the 
colour of gold, of delightful perfume, having a 
thousand petals—these are fit for the worship of the 
o>oU who dwells on the Sea of milk, but not ibr that 

HP 

of other deities.' Greatly rejoicing, the fli^Ai pro¬ 
ceeded to pluck the whole of the flowers, when a 
crocodile came to attack him, but mistook a lotus 
stalk for the holy man’s leg, was pierced in the 
tongue by the thorns, and from loss of blood lay as 
dead on the water, (xciv. 1—86.) The Rht/it went 
near, and the crocodile addressed him in a soft voice 
and told its story, commencing :— 

jxt **ppri 1 c r3rT f 

^tttt ^ wf^rvrtJrr it 

* In a former birth, O Brahman, I was king of 
the whole earth, and dwelt at MnllApurt, granting to 
all their wishes/ Then the crocodile gave the Kuftt 


* A sacred iiill ftt MtflktWa iu Mjfore- 


n 
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fin elahorate and extra vacant description of Malla- 
puri, adding:— 

tOt wnr^Opsm: t 

: yrr h*t H 

* My son -Sat tin ami a. a votary of Vi shall, of ex¬ 
alted mien, and famed in the three worlds, is cele¬ 
brated as M&U&rvara.' 

After this follows a description of .SatLuanda's 
Court, &G, The crocodile then told the Eisft* how 
VartLhosvfhni eatuo to MallUpuri, according to the 
tradition ho had received from his forelathers. For¬ 
merly there was a king called Ihum-kuni, endowed 
with all good qualities, lie was in the habit of going 
daily with liis aged and pious mother to worship 
Vishnu at VarAhakshetra ,* a yqjana distant from 
Mallupuri, to the North, and feeding Brahmans after 
coming back to his city. One day, Hari came to 
Mallupuri disguised as an old decrepit Bra liman, 
accompanied by Ids daughter, and asked for food. 
The king requested him to wait a little until he re¬ 
turned from Varahak she tin, The old man begged 
for immediate relief as ho was greatly fatigued and 
his daughter was hungry. The king then suspected 
. that he had been visited by VisJiwu in disguise, wor¬ 
shipped the old man and gave him food. He then 
saw Varlhasvumt in his proper form, with the god¬ 
dess Earth on his right hip. 

The Brahmans who had come as usual for food 
were suddenly and miraculously filled up to the neck 
(dimiUaptfmdli) and afterwards besought Ynrakii- 
svami to remain always at Mallapurl. The god 

* f Tb# Tillage of Tiruvaiandiii. Bear Cordons (Kdmhni-) 
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consented, and being asked why lie looked towards 
the West replied that he did so because the Piutya- 
kofmm&na* won to come in the Bust at a distance 
ol' five yojunm. 

The crocodile added that his father Harmnnd&im 
abdicated the throne in Ids favor and became an 
anchorite. His own name he suited to be Hariprtya. 
{xciv. 87—180,) 

The crocodile then told the story of his being 
cursed. One day a Brahman came and asked for 
food. The king in Ids pride treated him with con¬ 
tempt, The Brahman enraged cursed him saying 
“ Become thou a crocodile, O king.” The people 
afterwards interceded with the Brahman for their 
king, and were told that when* he met a votary 
of Vishnu, tho curse would bo removed, (scv*. I—20,) 
The crocodile then was transformed into a youth of 
1 G years and went to heaven. Pu Wurika itVshi tabing 
with him the lotuses strung in garlands, sot out to 
worship Vishnu on the Sea of Milk and arrived at 
the shore of the Salt Sea. (xcv. '21—55.) The 
Ruhi attempted to bale out the ocean in order to 
proceed on his journey! This lie continued for a 
year, when he desisted being wearied. At this time 
nu old Brahman approached and questioned him. 

The Bia&i told the Brahman his story and of Ida 
wish to visit Vishnu, and the latter recommended him 
to abandon his attempt to get over the Sea ; this en¬ 
raged Pmn/arika who requested the Brahman either 
to help him or to go about his business. The eld 
man then asked for food, girded his loins and com¬ 
menced to hale. At the first handful thrown out by 


• Tbe nunc of tlie brgs Vitsina C^njcvturHEn. 
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Lim, the Sea receded a Ms. Pundarlka went fop 
food and on returning perceived that hia Brahman 
friend was no other than Vishnu, whom ho found 
reclining on the shore, with the lotus garland* round 
his nock, facing to the East. The lilshi then 
worshipped the god, as Sthalasayona, with praises and 
offerings of lotuses, (xev. 3G— 7.7. xevi. 1—10.) 
Vishnu then told Punrfarika to ask a boon. The 
RLsA/ replied that having obtained Vishnu besought 
for nothing else. ‘ { Will he who has reached the 
boundless Sea of nectar care for the water of a small 
muddy pond V Ho begged that the god would 
always remain itt that place, saying he required no 
other boon, Vishnu consented and praised Puji- 
‘kirifcn for making this request, 'flier) come Bmlrnii 
to the Sea shore with YatsMs,* Gttndhureasft&Tid 
Apsamscs.'l The drums of the gods sounded, dowers 
rained irom heaven, and the sound of "JAVA!" 
(Victory) was heard like the roaring of the Sea, 
All worshipped the god and goddess, and praised 
Vishnu for his accessibility (mulabhya). After¬ 
wards the Brahmans, and the king Malliidliipfi or 
Sat&iiandn, witli the people of the city, came to the 
Sea shore. All were intoxicated with joy at Vishnu's 
appearance among them, and worshipped him. On 
being asked under what name 1m would dwell 
among them ho replied “ Know mo as Sthalasfiyl, 
who here recline on the ground.'’ The King and 
people worshipped Vishnu and praised Puntfnrika. 
Mallei-vara then heard the hu'/tfs history and was 
rejoiced to leam that liis father had been released 


* ultc i i.dial I l on KttTcm, tlat* god of ircul tlk 

t StH' ucjU. § ]■. 204, iTijfrti■ J Nyrujiks (pf tSvprga, Indra h liCttVCD 
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from the Brulminn’s curse and had gone to heaven. 
The Brahmans then bathed In the Puafhrikasarasu 
and made oflerings. The King, following the counsel 
of Pum&rika, bestowed gifts and hinds upon the 

Brahmans. Afterwards a Vimdyia t called Ananda- 
nilayauip leaving 7 pinnacles and containing a shining 
image, descended From YaikuiWha/" round which the 
king built a wall with a Gapwra. Mvft concluded 
with praises of MaUApuru (xevi. \1—75> sevii, 
I—78, xcvili 1—115). 

Agostyn accepted the arguments of Suta, (which 
embodied the story of Ptiadarika Jhsh\ given above), 
took leave of him and set out for MallApurt- He 
met with favourable omens on liis way and come 
to a groat mountain called Samvartana. Hearing 
a confused noise above him he looked up and par¬ 
cel veil some of Yama J st soldiers drugging away a 
B ml imam Ho then saw Vishnu's soldiers release 
the prisoner and heard the dispute between them 
and the servants of the god of death. The latter 
described all the great sins which the Brahman 
had been guilty of, the like of which had never been 
seen or heard, while tlie former maintained that 
having gone to MullApuri, and stayed one day at 
that holy place, nil his sins had been washed away 
and that they who laid hands on him themselves com¬ 
mitted sin and rendered themselves liable to be 
red need to ashes, (xeix 1—77)* 

Agastya was astonished .and pressed on towards 


* Vitim ei'h IiowtiL 

t M The Deity of Ml; mlb tlm GrtscLui pnd Pints, 

and Lhfrjuil^ii-af hvlt M i nun., and m Hindu mfUtefafft’ la off® itaih 
IilhJ with Deal h nod Time WU»o. 
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MutLlpuri. Passing through a dense forest, he saw 
six virgin devotees performing penance. He ap¬ 
proached them, told them he was Agastya and 
sal uted them. They received him with great respect, 
and told him they were Gang;!, transformed l>y a 
curse into the form of six bodies. 

The virgins added that formerly when they were 
performing penance in the forest called Ti la van am 
all the lliVuj assembled on the Ilium vat mountains 
and discussed the relative merits of the holy waters 
(th'thm). They praised the Gnnga and Kavcrl, but 
agreed that the Puatfarika. pond was the most excel- 
lent of all, and that Gaogrl and the other riven 
should he its slaves I 

The Munis having thus decided, went to their res¬ 
pective homes. Gangft, wandering sorrowfully, met 
Shaiiiuuklia," while he was performing penance in a 
certain place, and told him the cause of her grief. 
He in reply said that she had no ground for com- , 
plaint, as, great those she was, the Pundarika pond 
was yet far superior. Sbanmukha, then told Gangs 
how, after incurring the sin of killing a Brahmin in 
his fight with the Danavu named Tamka,f he had 
been cleansed from all guilt by bathing in the Paw- 
da rika pond at Mallapuri. He then told Gang& 
that all would approve of her putting aside her jea¬ 
lousy and self-love, and that site would bo freed from 
slavery by bathing in those waters. Shanmukha 


• Kartihujn, as the " Six-faced . 0 
t Kanikoyq, ([BkaiubJ wna boro to lead the flfmks or the go*K 
tn d^stwj Timka.— - Sob Cofccnan'B Mythology of iLo Hindu*, p» *4 Ef P 
n „ 0 |* n|t Vm 237 of tUo MrxjhndMa, *ud ilnir s SttiutrU 
IWIT, pp.mit f zw. 
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then taught GangA the RAnmtArnka,* and told her 
to perform penance, repeating with six faces this 
mautra. This she was doing in the Til a forest, 
Agastya, leaving the virgins, again hastened on to 
MalHpuri. {xoix. 7S—134.) 

Agnstya reached MullApnrf and met t here a crowd 
of Munis round the temple of Sthftlasayanasvfljnl, 

Mi 

called Anandanilaynra. Some lived on water, some 
lived on air, some on roots, fruits, and leaves. Ema¬ 
ciated in body, they retained life solely by the power 
derived from penance. They assumed the (Jttrttda- 
posturo, lay like snakes, or eat like fowls. Some 
stood on the point of the toe, others with upraised 
arms; some sat self-supported in the air, others 
between five fires.* They were Brahmins and Kshat- 
riyas. ‘ Agaatya saluted them and told them his 
name. They received him with different marks of 
respect, and lie begged to be allowed to live with 
them without performing penance or repeating 
prayers, on the ground that Hari would be satisfied 
with simple worship. To this the Munis agreed, 
and told him to bathe in the Pundarika pond with a 
prayerful mind. A gusty ft did so and then visited 
the temple. There he saw Sthalmayana, who bad 
graciously descended at the prayer of his worshipper 
Pundarika, reclining with his head resting on his 
right hand and with his left inviting his worshippers 
to approach him. 

Agnsfcya was submerged in the ocean of delight, 
and offered worship and praise to the god. Vishnu 
received him graciously, commanded the Muni to 

* A formula addressed to Rima, M U'lmtya asma h.— Wilson. 
fBifcaHjm,—fear fires sod die sun overhead.—Sec pUic23ia 
Mrs, Belnoa 1 Sundfti/o. 
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worship him daily and to perform, the live Dtfafoufi* 

M 

and appointed him an Asrdma named Asvntha on the 
North side of the PuruJfliikft pond. Vislinu then, 
at Agastya’a desire, condescended to narrate to him 
how Tarksha lost and recovered iiis wings. On on., 
occasion when Vishnu called Garnda to carry him 
on a visit to Svargn, the bird came so fast that tin- 
dust he raised felt on a pious worshipper of Vishnu 
who was engaged in his devotions, Vishnu then in 
anger caused Tarksha’s wings to drop off, and the 
bird fell into ti forest on the shore of the ’Western 
Sea. After bathing in vain in many holy waters he 
at last came to Mallapuri where his wings began to 
grow. Vishnu then iustrueted Aguetya in the mode 
of worship and declared that those were dear to him 
who loved those that loved him {nuxlpHyd molpriyt 
, »»*tydA,) A gas tya took up his abode accordingly at 
Mallapuri:. {c. 1—113.) 

Then Brahma concludes: — 

^rr^tf^r Or*" iffsrHrmn 1 i 

■J 

m ^T*TTffK i 

^ rv*i **r«nr *r wsfr ^ n w* ii 

fTPTT^ FT^r *T^T ?^W3TTf*T<T I 

f?TTrWT wfa TO ^ \\A It 

114. Therefore, O Narada, know thou VisliwU to 
be an ocean of accessibility ; by bim, without doubt, 
thy mind will become dear. 115. His understanding 

" Dfkthx is the ceremony of initiation, the esiential part of which i» 
tbii Fjpia 5fu4r+ or briudiag- th* povico witli ths cncctj anJ diictu.— 
WiLMtt‘i £*iiT ji t Vol. L. p, 5t. 
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will not he confused who in this world know:-; 
LakaLmJsa.* an ocean of accessibility to It in vota¬ 
ries ; even at the destruction of the world, [ho will 
suflferj no pain* lift. Therefore having gone there, 
and bathed in the holy pond and worshipped Stha- 
Javayh thou shaJt obtain purity of mind. 

NArada then goes to Mallftpuri and staying there 
for ** many days/ 1 obtains all his desire, (c. 117,11S-) 


Note. 

It will be observed from the foregoing analysis 
of the Sthiilflpusiiiia that (l) it contains no men¬ 
tion of any of the old rock cut temples r«r of tho 
shore temple. The Var&hafivaiiii temple is net an 
exception, inasmuch an the formation of this temple 
by enclosing tho sculptured representation of the Boar 
Incarnation on tho West face of the hill is of moth rn 
dafce.t And ( 4 3) no allusion whatever m made herein 
to the story of Bali or the submersion of his pity. 
This legend appears to have been composed for 
the purpose of attracting pilgrims to the place after 
the construction of the modem Vishnu temples- 
Tho VaisbriAva author ingeniously makes Brah¬ 
ma, Siva, K&rtikeyn mid all the Saints extol the 
sin-destroying virtue of Mallapnri. 

The names of kings mentioned in the Mntlupurl 
MilMtmya appear to be fictitious. 


■ Viab?itj, its 14 LakiilujiFtf 
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Dcscrijrfion of lAc Pagodas, at MituaUmram, 
written in the Telurju language by KAvali Laksh- 
matta in 1803- [TFitrtfc a (rti.nsf«f/<>«.] 

[Fnjm Lhn Xackeiuic HISS., Nfc M. C. M. 787] 

n. asgirsB ^J 87 '?fa>p ^ai&nr* c anty 

er’g J$ 

_fl. ^3l3»efi0 ^oaiSfiSy'etM' ^s. 

3. ^a»f&cs 

<S^(3 XiaZi]ir> :fcr'Jfedn3Lia-»oo cS)£'S«u& 

a*nr» ST G-os£0 $rfjO. ^satJSiiu 0-8 a^Tyoa-ey^tfi^ 
flSos _■>, «p*S5w EfcS ■iiai*^er‘<Jo' J, 43 $*^a. 

M ^3^3, tf&r>T» "BdiSj 6sttiS5 tnci'3 ^tTiXcti- -8* 

?<■>* sis' dig 

5^8 *&&-**?&&* 9 e^iwiS tfjS&’tfa&inSf 

tf. 3ocs>£ -^au^s&jTr* alir»^xsjJoe& ^r«js £d&3‘s$ 
li’oi) tp|4X"'flS aj^tjeiiS 

>4. «<}££{£ *3j*3;J»-it’ dJL,ray'X=£iQd» vc5ar^3o ^} aB 
^jrarijrfcg sir JrSjXieiStiTr* ^I^a* Mother 1 HKX» ig 6B^* 
e*»Sa «3 "ia^'rr' »Xi jdj&r- » &£ «e-*-;3>dj 

^4w*«br> sfoedffyHfe 2* 

a^s^a $rfja. 
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Sj<S^ 5 j ^jS^ft. 

^E-D 3fc££ UQ£kj£fl|T"tieF* Wedstf^ 1, 

Sb^ ’SETT-#. » ©OTT'r^ ■ * 

C&e*€fc^^*l1 eu- ^u^^r 4 ^r , SJ S5=aT £ cti 5d iSv- ^ioStT- 

“* iji o 

Sdatfi^au HotSarT* ^frO;r*{l&. .gj ^Ci 

\I>* 

meS), 


31*^35 T’- r '^"i^;"3r' 1 TT- jl S-^-'i), tjB oSs fif) Mourfft ~3£>?iB 


J. 3o&£a 'SafdtfKnr* i.'i.o^rx'ajotfo 3jc“i aLt" 

Sep»iSao4j'3£iw ^| ci^ji tSc^T'cK! -3* XC^tiA n*oar fc XE^ 

Xa £ ’Lf** S3&tSr U 3b tw c? ^j + n^j E; ^^>33*» o» E ‘ti, X?G 

3? igtfffJpXdflCZSi 
Oftcdt 

S^arES -i;.L«;ftEF*aa ly^^Kj^js&a-jr- ^ o-££>£* 3 # £JkreSh^3bi «2tf 
fiS&SSitt&riS ^e^S>S^ , fl‘ p ‘Er*sSb^^aXi?^§tf ^SoO 

FS eifc-sr-Si ^iu^tT 4 ^c^'?n l ic* 

f-2?^ ^o#&in^*dbae£fc i^c-5 ^f& 

£^^33bej&*2 e , ar-g^ig3^^r-^5l v4 r^ r^a «£j 

ai-aar ^-^s?rx^ 

^i3MSj fif a^^i&nn ==3T ji ^#sb #» o*gd 

arts 3ir 

^JDsS 2ijX>ab «edb g.^'^Xsko&i. 

^Sjoli ^©dsya r~. gr*£jJ*FXSte t5^djrbi^gba-m ^5?rj 

^^OOJ'KI XkuIl #4^fl^lS0jartf Xtt&tqT*» "Boda 

-^i EJvLiB ^ 1 ^ Oi’g 3 $ QkCS Xj jfi sis 

.^v ^^D^PiK XtiiS^ Q^^Sa fjoftnr* IT^ 

^-sr^db. «&ab i wx, ^ab^^osb in, xc 

-5 J§*jS. i*4r^Xi£ro#> £eeS ^Sa^ir* 

dtfb^fr^^S j&gf d*£ ^^S. ^Jkn^PXSjo^ 3»>§itf $£j£*u 


1SS 


AFrazmrx— Be&ription of the 


a&afG-'ti £L¥& 

3 §-icn^££j B wash ^ &:&oo &- t &o^sS» r>* e^qF n. ^TT^^jSkjf 

av^iiTH a w^jfcg*j tog 

Xw*& fr-$£p»ctf $i &0 ^r^fia., t^SS ^0^,5^ sfc^&s 
■^n n^i>-pr*il 5 ar- £ r-^j"^ X&g -1 Ljr?iin£ : 

oari^^ 3 ^ iJio-JjadSofik ^€0 ^p^«“ 

*5 w4 I'j& ^Vc Sl’"^3m ^qcSjF 1 ^ ok~ 

3a- |^| tr* Si ifsfrc *- ■r' _! ft"S';i>? S3 E$ p^^^¥"rtu 

^S3l ^>cSs5&7ir tr’ou&aESi^&j t- 

a^asHBaba'-ictsTS'-fiS &*£*&>&&>& $*'SoV£a» ^cSigfB 

rfO rb- *jg £lJ a] - Ji flaj ‘* Si 6 | u V t d"0^rf^ ^ ^apa ^Ua! iv^^ ^ ^ 33 "j 

^itjgsa $T^aj, «f snea^agfbstu ^r*$3>cik ca^si 
iSsSjciSj 3 gk.'&£ wc& ^Osjos OO ^jsS^SJ. SJ& 

*«*&«*■. -$j jiistsaaba aa?* 5 7r ’ 

j~. sir i S3'Sfc ^rJ 3 £-XH» p^ci'soa ^IjiOriiS, 

'W'ca M&r’a Soas^saia 6jirj ( _?5'?fia aar’*a Q flatf4». « 

"Sj^Jttr £-,-UiO -0 Citjo^tfaj 1-51^ a^^»55. TT 1 S ^j) t'lj_ Mi 

^*tf& ^?j3V &, 

*~. %* atfj^as ^^^'x'abocb wgjfcSb 
s^istpasi a eg tr*a s ^©ifc-ja qr^a wttsa&j 

WnH=a$oiS&j 4Bajj^cSs gr^i-aSuTr* ^s&a’** SSjfc^Sa- 

^0^71- *^ase& afes^trofelgg * 3aa £&&$&> 

^■fe-fciau 'BaJSBeaa# MjBbo^rm ^ftoO ^,>9^ £ ‘3>tt»2o, 
B-^jsju&^ga^d, ttAT a&r^eifeara j®oa>s"a c\n^_* 
.4 ^tjjr-a e/jur $^a». -** 5*3 *tf«s$ai*£ 

ai ’ t 5 s «.._ — ^Tr^'^j. «?-ira3S eifrs^r'X'jsjedj s'^a 

^£ 0 .- fc'tr-e^Kfig ^ir^fe. 

- Loiter,. rr-3'fl^ifc aastj^^. 
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Pagoda* % Kayau Laksrmattjl 

EfroCfr aRBaa ^-iT^^te^Sboa xr^S^E'ua 

r^gr gct^ra* qet&si &v**i&r& Km&*tff*& 

qo^asb ^CTig^»r^Tr- fdStfVs'tfA 3Sy^*b 

^vr^iv 3^0T*^& £S cSasfctt Sir^lfr 

Sail ^OpfrJfcSrtjiix a&P'^ §^J3, Sifl ? >- : ^^Je- 

5 ET w 3“'u^w£ rl ^r-tf^pJ^BfFMBTT' ^ S<ic5£jr* 

r^®p *^SBai?*s& r'o 

cJ3j S"o Sffi ^rtrgaSr*<fc2 1 «3 

tifw-zr>tsti iSqjsSgiTr-^ ^a^»Ert 

3h_ Jgr=^E. -JSi ifirS^jkj^g^c.^ eatv* 3 T&!^^- fct3f"5 
^tfE^KsfriS ^SgSncCb Aci^ftW 3 ^ 

4^*35 aj^0£w3 ^di^ab 

^ifJJ^ag ei^T’KawCEs ^'i^s 

z^atjiTT" - ^ '^^j-?;-^ ^.dsktu n-*5tiA 

n-tfaBooi 3-3T"g,^j^d« n-F**5bex STtf'g 

siwTT* £^G0^3 htt* ^a^E&. yoEfo^&E^eja _& ^&55ii»o ^3* 

J-O ^isS^S, 

CiO* ^e^S 3 lSt l ra:&P t^^tcp^stJ^^K. i^c^iS’e^oO 
tfGftefr ueA! 5 jJa^Pse rxr^t n -7r*f 

dBar’ n£ jio^Tba. tfBrif- n£ jSt^btF^Si SS >,<1 

■str-Srfa. fr^aS^-iSO ^^a, Zua%% j&o^cj# Id^5k- 

~5Jtff fec^guj- «S iS’S 

qcC&d^ S> *£&.'■ ^£Sj. £* aaatf>if'l" , jjs-fr^ *?3oo 

^b«OS>ga-^^A ttC'Bg oa^'j 

"Sio'S' iS^bSiLitH'^ 

a>~£aa ^ScSG^a ^3 s ^|*?a'^^ J ^a^S. 
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Appendix — Description of tin 
no. 4* Sl^nSv tuu*;* 

7't!tX)£^s^t'' Tf’«l6 _^qy* 
*fy' ff’88'3^ "djirSiTPa 

Tr’ZtS). 


fij. qo4S Sr’SSjdan'Si 

n3. a^5Tfl3 $V£;r-<&o{d SjtfjJfo ^iCjSRB cSjOrfi *0 
Jij o, qciS)!!a ^o^Tejo nj. 4* *oiJ’da» tjodjj 

*~D ^T’lrjp^qjaaaTT' 4* &oKs33x>&* $oT* ^flaiw* 

snaba^iSa^ jsr'-sgias rr&tXtitr maw^t fc< a-i*» 
J^iT23r , iSS 0 $#^! ov^>^^ei». 4t d^Dit 
B»sS)’pA'3ae£S» 3 i ^8^it» ^^9. cusgaS & tu 

rtKTabira xts Scares aiiiiffigjaS $<siSi$~a 

*>co? Ts*j>e~a $>^q. sr/r« vt*& ^artf 

silfSiy ^ riefi&saa'S 

x*3s iqj-yj E_ beT^fV jfyST^t&fe J /d&3o03-£b. 

3d£fotf S'jS^-js tf ^ B^-SjfiS rtir-^Xi&oiSj vO 

ir , i&& ^ a'diS^ijq ij?S , «3*a3j'!i ^ia 

5" 3 ^§S&3*'®35 * Jr^a-M ys£j^*?fa» *X £ 

&&L&- biSj'i ^afoy'pi "H ^SjD. £* uvV&taf &h,n 
Saotfc.w^j* *-*» 2i0b93£n jr^sf'&a $w^afe, 4* «$ 
XmcZH 6orf^i» ^)5'S ^3, e^tn 

Z-S’ fif'w a»Sa Sit; -gpcSiSr* 

_£ 5ioa» Baity'S ^j^S. -Si j»gff^w 


iiT t -%£&«&a£o$lj| £iijB, &jaE tf&n£&a 

^S«Mfa StH^Siya ^ it' 

JT;ua S(»aii”3 ^sr^S. Hi ^4f2s3a)lf S* K'ur’ii _£ 


eX.DS’^Si} Si TT'Sjar'jCsJja'S^ tj*j)3f'JS ^■3'j^ifo. 4* ijiSito 

ar-ES «^iS»s|r*-!ia rt«-. a^otfe^rtfaioiS) t£^a o, 

?;0S»3jj^r*.ji 1, UoSb dir* aJctitaSHi?'* %jd~&0 


Pagoda* bit K avali La ksh m a v ya, 11* 1 

Ciivrt'^SS Sd^os OO, ^ E sfcua n««ieioa X 

o w 

_*> p n p tfn&'&a 

0# + s&g4j^-i^S£j £in^ V*&*tfiK&ki4j^^]& 

=i& -q-r££]SS _j, ^pe£ 

Mi:Xjr>s ^ ydcrtstM jut* ^etSsd** 

^03ijiH l^^f, tE-*2&ofc3*ia£icr rl ^i:^m 

^ e5**£w Tlo^ 

ESa^fi’G ftr'Ea SftjTT'Ek «dC^eJ^ ^SSWea ^;5^D + -£j ^jqL> 

^^sSiaoffl0 j^o^oo tHF-S* 1 ^wfrj&GJteS t_ ^S^Bl ^OflbSa 
3 n3 ‘SffTT'flj. ^ :>?c4j;j;&*;fcr£- 3e» 

#*B ^o&i&3 jJo^Pdo Y. S’g zr«a|* 

^5# ^jjull^aij tf^04frtf*£ftT'D& t JfgD^a-ff'ds. 

qtfjife &QW* ua^a. 

a:*. K'tfcchtSj ^.gtfodfcjsrB abofc^tfu 

“uCwSj ^•OijT'EH'd# ^lT|icr B £bQ^^nF5Sg $£■ iS^DO 

w6 $-TT>^^£Sa X&? tsSi JfcodflSS XiaiabTr* $^a, 

C3*^ 4f ^seLsiWflj iSia.raSu 

$ tT'^sB*$3d3 ^QCSiSg 3, ^G^rf* 4 

^&=fcuo tffi-Jfc&l ^je^tiiGaia ^K^u 

^Svfi ^A&trt _S ^.^D, #« ifr cfJ ?ScrflT*£te 

■ena f^^aw'irsaQ^ 

03+ #f £fcr*fl^, ff^aSgcZS.Sj ^pC!J^X P ^» ^b£j 

^fcg titHge $g£tp Ebj*^ ^«*|pir ^1 

-ir»i3&, Cttr"tfg£&tfb -i3E5c^iE-zf^a^57r« 

wtf =&&> WsSsj^Sf* 

ba 3 =fr a cb tfa&* Kntf tfg * ^ffctrg.^a J^^tfmaasfrea 

'^£ejo&;tf^a3-Trv&^ ^ unfVkJS*k 

^o=^e» 3 s*p£j, ^a a^o^b d^a, r'otfaa 


1 lt'2 Appen di x—Dfscriptimi of ilt& 

^s^B, ^a^3> ai> &s ^ 2 “Xu afcjSi 2&3 t*ofcj-«£i3, ^tda 

U-ia^tka ^ j£o$d» O H" |, lf tfOs&r’ 'H TT'TT* 

3-3 sSs^gg^ ^c*-¥WS»TS nr^^^nt 

Sl^S* ^oT-btJ’-* ■CStfo^i e^ zr* GcF* ^r«:Sa£-i ^ U £' ic Zxr l.' 

$o£kr^ ^^4j ^5i^3 ae3 rr-^-^^^bo^ 

S&^d^S^lS rgn^^tLr-' ^3vB, 4a -iHg^ «STfc 

•*J&WE»»5g Atofik Va& a£,Vrr-Jf3*g 4lfe^e-=r £jdcT* S njg^g 7^ 

4* n SrSa^^io^X^ ^st^SScl **^8 

iotf _& rt 4i ^Tf^bgtr&tfglflea "Sc^ 

Ke2r.f$£r**jH« *f "T'&tt' E'EAjS Efto-clEwST 1 ^ ^O^oftdfair^V), 4i 
n $ty3n'3>ir*£2u "as-iSaF*® 
ir*y^oa _& §^r^3&, 14^53 

Ot^w ^^:',T.^o 

*& Q*jg5o d* ft "a^dtSs B3f Er^&iJtJ^ 

ib&^&rt£ $t>]^ n. -gf'f&veia aangtf trs**^ 

Eid^r^gi djps:^ ^"S^^vr* $^5 j + 

fl& 4* «3air*g> eg*!' 

^OhS $tawa J- iftcE, 

{Sj&ik a, "SS* r- ^Ss&t^&fe tfbr^rfT5 &asi*7»&~£;&a3-£ 

If»S£^Oa tf* ^sSsj 33 sr'SJb^^iu^tf 

cSfos^-^ fc*,p£u^»;p_3 

^3*efc3£]cptf ^d*g3^a utor-otfafo w*^£&. 

dttcefe |^X^^o|j^fdJ|i^4Bj^^-CoDjeKi"B»B'^ 

#6<&»g-B ^^ , a'iSitf«»t»*$fcM S'™ O ^V^Sooj 
r^Al-ea-r^ acs^tisfa^dtid^tfa fm^oip 

Cl —■ 

a*" 3$aa, -Si^e o&)£ia f '7T' ih^-aaM^aia ff©* a^sk-Q 
«au’3'Jj3 $fd Dj?TSr*o<y'Jii , :<iSj W¥ : 


Pitgmki* hij KAVAlE LAftSttMATYA- 193 

OWD Cl *5^^? tjZrt'ZF'SS'* SftSr-^&£]g£b 

Jga^igb, s^a5 n^^^ifcirnK#0o£i 

d^£^^'^^r"9=i’5rS |g#^£ft k 2 ^^igU 

^tfsCSbcfc^TP ^^jr , x;£G£& j&csk ^*3 B^jssk^otaa^a 
WSo'§f^ : ^$‘5T'5&., wfl ^TT* "fi^ -#* Xs£9 

aria -0-^5^ 

nr + ^ ictiitoaiT-s f*^Sj/JSS*^O j x> £. &K>&f?* 

3 ow'^iSj_iifl Tr*^ woX&S ^SB’-CS^rJj'l' 

ab©"^ ■T'w?saaa-»rcrt «ftfd s&’iteJ'* T't»tS4e;S 1 Jr* S"tf 

iT^gifa «*£> «o(j*£ft* w^S&> 

sr*&j ^B r&* ea^D ^£j^i £?&□ 

Xrfas tfTi-^yv 

^o, #i 3bs;^p»2 ^esiri«nr^ a^sH^jt^ewkS 
^a£S»&Jo7*t» V, x&^ttd o, &ft3 X»S- w"S *dh . *4 
tttfjTrai:5 r, Biisr'S). aa^SjioiSS s'Gtt' ^t*j&bo a- j^d^nao''* 
s&otjagjjrgsi*^'^. &&i $^a. 

S&eiSiSS'lS'Dr^ TwT"3& : Sto;*j^:SjB. ■Si^i^'tfiED 

$)^a. x^AStr* iff’sr^rc * $** 

jj-ignJCu 3-’S£j^*Sjfia ■pj’XudSorfi S,?..riS'*teai:£i\{f 

TT^r-gdScflJfXfl-JT^^ HO'fl^aaSSrfaau’f- ^jd>SiI"a SluT'fli^, 
rtf a fjii..« Si3 % 33 « >i aiu ^iTtu jr»ij dii 9" a iff'-aj3'>js;S»'S3 fj,Ii,r» 
iV»>i A'*:fln-,a {d^na^ai «sfoa'S l»35At>iu'a ^jd-tfaya «p^ 
SSySr^iCu^M^ «:*="* AS ^^£ 1 ^) 14 ^S^^oStt* iTr*sP^-£Oi 
sr»* tfs'si Ihi&nPlfci^Gd&etfe ^Of»a i T^«¥9a“*'£> -aifoif^lf' 
d$*i6;a t»TS(r^s^a>i4r'rf^s'a^-. ws^-5 

sX,n a&fife ^atnfi'ap^*j5 ,J aaooiito^rt-- 
*'JjO ) a’'fl S>i1f«TpS ^gJS.J&aaaTf’Si Xfiif HTSjifo 
3?r**^$0»s'M S5Jy£r*$:fc$Jfc'Ji' *HT^V^ 

tr w r‘ efoB>93 a»eS?' 5 dau^* 

41f&rafr$3a‘3''tf WiStTSsCjatS^SS KsSai ■^^^Sh-ji' 
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Arj»E.VDix —Description of the 


aSja’n^&jj'Sto. ^nn^tf 

"Spiffs zlSa&p «§s5jo, S*i^£;3>S -agibg * 3 * 11 *$ 

*aa^i^ , 3gsr'{fi. xcfjjeas a^i,»r«-*«e6 3V<?£ ^eba^H- 
Cicr^B-rr- -g« ?SS Si^nV’X'aoZ* *j’S"i4)8iT'i!“ «Bg» 

$;r^da. qgat ir-*6 ^rxifcotfc tS&B^tfcS'* a S' 
g^a. a ^^jc^ctSi x««utj. 3*^0. 

k * r TT'aif g s^a, -^i ( ^Tr , 3»cjsr'as & a 

'^sg' wo^^ctSDiSj ^Tir^jSaw qq-r* wS^jtf e~ ^^©jSjos^s^o. 

■3r*t3"i^ ‘38ct£st3^-. -SjS ft3 JiKts^ 

&> r*lisSi6> &* ^H’re^agjfio. 


_gn. -Si J65S ^g&d£$ r*o£ifi sft^&jSfc as'&qtj&fo 

^*1®' ^^28 «3SSii3aQj»^ 

»a S3aJf Str'Ifcaij^Ibj. STCii'tS^ 55,.^ ri ^v^ 510 

«3tfi •T'fjafij "a» c3*k'? i^-ir'3 jtt> p igp-.u’ T^SiSi. qclS>S» 

_~o^Teb V ^^3. ^ a IT’S' ’SSjS'si ^Stf^rxrfiqiSj ss3sY>» 

_9«_ JgjtfjD. 


jj. s-oa&sgaMEb ara. Sc^ 

W'SESJUJ sSafr-porgsatiau. ^qtfcg} Nj&E-'M Otal3'Bt» - Se.'£^S0 

sg^». 

_s5. * s^gi ^^i-Sqj^^iSM wa SosHfri*;**- 

WoebaS^SSuTf -d-ioS^w '5r*r»Sfcifio 

"C*’t» H 

_sK * ftaS*ji5T'aa5 Tinrci$(M 

ht& tr>&£ti4i£b9j ■w'v* ssr(3 d^e, « -s-tfaeoESjrf tfi&v 

Taf'Cip't 3 ghQ ws^a-jr* $ 1 ^ 0 . « fta6 S'* **&. 

« Sj's^aig)* outwit si insso^oa ^a^a. =t»a* 

™>s ©s^tt- Tr-aBo^^eai. isa SAtF'cS* 

aj-ftauBS TT’«»‘^3cHStfBSa {fa-Wag 
** aa Sn^ if ^cu- «ip& e^flyfc »» ^ssy^-ai. 


i!>r» 


Pqgodaa hy Kavau Laksrkatta. 

4* sStfjgiPrfsS s5iji>^rKs£>oife 1*0 v* a^c t>3 

3jj vi _s»l f’eSSii qg3>S5 sortsiSu i^i,nip _i X‘ 

2£jodj$s^!r*a! _^D^r*oa o_s. qoi&tH X< 4* XP^JGff 

tf' 1 Jt’ “3§. qo^SG Xtf^Xsi n-8 

£o*w Tj^il no S TT^rt-Zr' HJ'X^l» $) 'ir*-^5a. ^ ^ 3$ 

qgA-^ ,<joif 

^ Attft0 < 45fttfBr& n ^ssws^^-s 

Jo^Toc y, 

tt * *t, -4a T^ sii[54^i^^9a 

^Jjjtf^HTCajs ciy^er^aipptj^Sia jSo^Pos _s. 

#m ^gi. cr^t'^ti^ucp _j> sga^Sj, uS ££'i§ $^s r 

_3X + ^^aiSb^oSjT^oij^iSKi 

_5h^. a^ocJG^a^ysftci^ik* 

,3^ "Sg^sjigTpO^JOiJ^^w dS^t, 


^sr* ^ §^d^iS t&Ss sufiS in ?^^£a ^^jE^at-g 

™*F~. #a !fi^&gx> m £QZ$a Iftpctt^Z^Eh TJ&^ 

IS^cjBS t^lEs* t£^*&0 ttfi’ea ^iip^ sfrSs&aT IS r^aS 

EnX^&i- «^^^dtS»j;^i^.Si1;^3s^ ^ R * 

TT-^g aasaH^cS =£sfifts^r|j^4ss c : v~ 


3a. W^Pl tiintrftfe *#crX(3gc&e^S^ *f ^tib^tr'dfr 
^ir Ara^jSSfcctfi -d^abi ^to03£k "t^r- 

i^0|_ ^w 4?s'^r^il $^sJdWW& ^3^ 

6j. #J~3a rEbCSafla^ ^g^asj-^a 

^y5^pi£u^i^ utT* ^^5. £l?f &&■&&! ir S^ 

^-■uSSw _& os Q 43 E& -aabs^v+dfrMftfa7r* t< T^O 


IDG 


Aotenm x—JPmHpt fon of the 

n p n, n, coso^^ 

IJCaSitSfSi. Hntfo i rs J fc 

^ o w 

3o. #4 ts^i&3®^7r* "^g 

ys px'^er 4 ^a^&. t*a oustor 

S*^sjX.&r aJcsid t#xa^ 

3-S. #■ fcj&’Sfofca tf J^^X^aaiSj iSJt-o^JjAr^OoJ 
cr-S? &.&J&S r^aS *&c4j 33£] tjotfr cS^ 4 

^j_ H^f e_ t ^r-6jjprXa^ 

33* -£« cSeSTCw^ 

ig^fl T ^jc±j*33m TJoaSa^G , ^e>ff'* g-fjfi, 

Ossorfs^ ^Glftoa ^* £z£r^^C’ lSj^t- -Og&Tt* ^^6, £3 

^r^^X’sfroESa c&tfitjiS*"* ;SS 1 s4j;&ji& 

3tf. ^a ^sSuaSifr* tf.sk ^tf^S. 

cSiX^ti^ ^□■^SueTsT^ Si5j^4iH$;3 k tp> <Q 

T~*» bs J^^^ocss bu 3 tiJLtitfioife _^> p tf p Wf o_» 

j$oY w tr&£&4* Btfr*tfak iiaaj-sz ^abi^ ss£ *3 a) a 

* Cm 

* istfrie'fii goi*£ 

Jo?Toii -i^rfaoeu tf. ^ j- gj^TK 

^ ^EJ(S)tr>££a Uo^ ^y^Efl 

-£■ % ifry m T 1 '&iSxitjri -O^Oa^^dsSaSM Jf>. 

"BotfawStH, ^o^Tea j ^ ^U>a^|^ J- ^fisfrutT' 1 

WD HBak 

* 7 '®^ 5 H Si^o. iitrt^icoj^jtf ,^yny';£Sj« , ' , <jv X^a-J^-S 


Pagodas by Kavali Lakshmavva. 
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fifiRtS ^.otfSttfc^iJsaDOjL trtijScJSBJS^ Jgj^S, ■&» San^^SS 
OmW^_£*A qe&Si SiS*,rj^iBiji2^} aSt4»oAr>D3* 

t&jfca, ar-dBjJSaaa^sr'Sfta, iS3i^- esr^ff tfife 

j-, 6eG£>tfi5£ o, o, #3*^^ *~:Ss v & / go'£ 

r*tfoo;S'BerfOgalS^ l ,3' 1 fl i&^S. ^r.sCsawSi9-j as 

«cAcJ y< i^)^c'3i5, #4Xs23 ^T’ffSu ife'iS, j?o 

tjT’oO n_3_9. 

3s. 0^-n?- Sj'^je-?-w'A V'tf&toK* 

^sn «o^f' qciis^aa* w 

K:*j 3 iofi&W OudSu £i «^er»?uji ^CUe&< Wdiistf'* aj~Sj 
St6«» stctsfi tSr*^«-a' rja*'jOjsr*e ^jg=5 

^ir'r^i tSciiaSJ jJg^'os If, bou^ 

S*-§iS3» f 

3j-, qo&flS&r-i.r’iS *t>f<*&£ Hr$&> rr- £tf, ii. MetSj 

ir 1 1 ^&'iisaj'^?62a!at3t3iSi>. « *J' l 'Zs r -> K$r)&&&* ** 

efa^Odb ^ S ^r 1 iSt,. 

n*_ ^o^Toj 4r^:S» 

^,s^£j. #J^cte^£bs4icc&3 ii* iSac^^M 


tfo> #42 Sraf ^^Jptfsba 
6 £ + #* ^ tt;fctfgs£iol& ^Qi A4o 

£j&| -D^ ^Pi^T'ff^o4J*2^u. ^ 

tKbarfj CaTW ^rofcs3i&tfl^l£ Jfca&ljp'dfi 


^eifcSj HdartaSsijs ^pdbgi“^ 


■*»£» n*_. 


^a&£j l&e **<&*&« 3 oo b t^tr- wikJGus 3ag, 


JDS Aftckkx —Description 0/ the 

*<->, d»$ a»%S*t3, -Sc^iS^edS 

d£zf'Z;£^px>. 

I’Er'^aSs^ ^ausa. 4 £i 

&h3Q£j^ HGdtf fJ*&. tt\itry'5r*E$tiv& oa^&a 
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Translation, 

1. On the North aide of the hill, is an Warn 
temple. 1 n this is Lvnra. Lord Clive took away 
the Nandi in front of this temple. 

2. In front of this arc tivo monkeys,, freeing 
themsekes from vermin. 

3. On the West side of those figures is a round 
chum used by Draupadi, the lawful wife of the 
PAncfovas. There are three il/rcnt«jwa,* hollowed 
slenderly out of the solid rock. The sculptures in 
the first MfmUipa are two Doorkeepers, a four¬ 
armed Durga inside, and four figures of attendants. 
The other two excavations have tho same figures* 
On the South side of this rock, and facing to the 
West, is an eight-armed Durgtl, treading with her 
foot the head of Mahishasum. 

4. Near this, to the South, on the West side of 
the road, id the fireplace in which Bhimasenn* cook¬ 
ed. There are steps to get up to the top of this. 

5. Not far from this, to the South, on the face 
of the rock, is a large round butter ball made by 
DraupadL Half of this is said to have been eaten 
by a cat, which gives the ball a chipped appearance. 
The cat is seen, with its fore paws upraised, tied to 
the hill on which Arjuna is performing penance* 

6. On the South side of this is Arjnna’s RatJut,* 
cut out of a single stone. The stone has been cut 

• An open tempi* buUiling. AIjkj written Mnmbipin 

t loo ihud of l tier Art PnnJn princes, commonly called Bhima- 
t SuMiote * p. 213, tn/ra. 
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into the shape of a J/anfopn, with two pillars and a 
(iarbhcigrJia^ in which was planed Siva, Wlien that 
Llntja was carried off' by Eu * * [sic]t the people 
of this place took a a image of Viimyakat which was 
near and put it in ike Gar%ftagmka< On tlio wall to 
the South of the 0'arbha*jrtitft f in some inscription 
written, the character of which is unknown, 

7, Near to this, on the South* is hollowed out of 
fiie solid rock, a MtmUtpa containing Var&hasvAnn, 
In this are twer pillars and a Gmrbkagiihu* In the 
GurbhiU/riha are no figures. There are two Door¬ 
keepers. On the wall to tho North of tlie Varbha- 
tjfdia is VariUuisv&int ; his left foot is placed on the 
ground ; his right foot rests on the head of Aduosha;{ 
on his right thigh is st-aitod, facing hiui T .Lakshmi ; his 
right hand is on her hinder parte, his left hand holds 
her right leg ; ho faces to the Wes t, and the goddess 
to the East. The four-armed Varuhusvamfs two other 
hands hold tho £kt?iMa anti the Chakra.^ The gud 
and goddess are regarding each other, and he with his 
boar-mouth is, hi playful dalliance* kissing her right 
breast. Behind him* to the East* is a foar-artned 
imde figure. Facing this figure* is that of a woman. 
Above these two is a votary with joined hands, 
uttering praises. TUr-.-e votaries are praising Varik- 
hasviimi Altogether, there are nine figures at the 


* Tin i^iiLL 1 LiL-iry of mLyUun of n Hindu U_ni|rlu. 
t Cajj^a- + The thousand bradud BtT|’«uL 

| See nolc f p- -02 p infra. 
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North end. On the East nail and facing to the 
West is Gaja Lakshml, on her lotus throne. Above 
her head are the heads of two Elephants. On either 
side of Lakshtm, stand two women reaching pota 
full of water to the Elephants' trunks, for bathing 
the goddess. There is one Doorkeeper. Altogether, 
there are figures of five women, one man, and two 
elephants' heads. On the South side [of the (farbha- 
grika] is a four-armed DorgA, holding an umbrella. 
To the South side of the goddess are three attend¬ 
ants, carrying swords. There is also a deer. On the 
North side, are three more armed attendants, and a 
lion. There is one Doorkeeper, Altogether eight 
[human] figures, a lion, and a deer. 

Facing Varahusvami, on the South wall, is eight- 
armed Trivikraoaa* holding the B<r»kfut, Chakra, 
G'/dd,f J£c. Dali Chakra varti had given him three 
paces of land, whereupon the god usurping the whole 
earth by placing on it his right foot, stretched his left 
foot to the sky for the purpose of seizing the upper 
world. Brail mil is bathing this foot with water from 
his sacred water pot and worshipping it. In front 
of Vishnu is Jiuubavat-J 

Bali Chakra varti, thinking it wrong to withdraw 
a gift, is praying to the god, near his [right] foot, 
wishing to give him ground for his third pnce.§ 

* TUhnu, as the " TLtoc-Stepper.^ 
f Vishnu*? omefa* di^cup, and raskeo, * King of the baun. 

§ Bali w htm reproached bj Yishfia far faihag to giTaliim ho 
Itad promised, boflougliE ihr god Co plates hill third itop on his 
S« Muir 1 ? Bemmni Part IY, p, m L 
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Behind him is Sujcraclmrya.* Two of Bali Chakra* 
vartis soldiers are on the East side, and four on the 
West aide [of Tmiknmia]. Altogether, thertf are 
11 male figures. This j/<mtap« faces to the Weal 
8, On the East side of the liill, on a rock at the 
foot, are 11 steps on which Krisluiasvami used to 
play at Mounting the Throne. There is also a slide 
on which he used to amuse himself. 

l X On the East side of the hill, the rock lias been 
fashioned in to figures representing Azj nun's Penance, 
ns [in the story of] Kira t a mid Arjuna.t Here is 
Arjutui, Ids two arms extended over his head, 
performing penance ; and hero is four-armed Lvarn, 
ns lie appeared [to Aijuna,] holding the Pfaupa- 
l)am(tT^ika,\ Trisfila* he, Between Isvara 
and Arjuna stands Vbvakarma,|| with an adze on his 
right shoulder, the handle of which he holds in his 
right hand Above Isvara's head are Stirya, 
Chandra, he. Below Arjuna, is Krishiiasvami in a 
fane, four-armed and holding the Saii/iio, Chakm, 
Gttdd, Ac. To his right, is Dronachoiya,*^ seated in 
the lotus-posture,with emaciated body, performing 


* See uctf * p, 83, tupreu 1Sw 80 ft. »*pra. 

J A fiflmluiiA vcupoD» § JL Btirt of iiheiJE drum. 

■T SItti'b trident T 

IITLiS HQE) of BrahmA Hud flrthciwt of th* g**U,—WlEm* 

** See ante * |j. ->1, atprtu 

ft ^The thighs cfossod, one tumd rating on tin? left Hugh f the 
Either held, up With the thumb upon die bcATL* thu fjem directed to 
th« dp of the clows/’—W iiUon. 
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penance* On Krishna's ToftTtTib rock in fissured, m 
Niga-maids* appear issuing from PiUfiJnloka, and 
with tlie five virgins comes a Nftga-maid for Arjuna, 
On the North side of these appears Irnlra, aetom- 
panied by his wife, mounted on the olopliAift called 
Air&vata, coming to visit Sim Behind AEmvatak 
another elephant. Below Aiiuvata are three etc* 
pliant cubs. And then- is a cat, with her kittens, 
facing to the East, with upstretehed paws.t 

Round the god Indra, in the form of a ring, are 
figures of Gandktfrms^ Kimmms* Kim - 

pur\tehm f % Vkhjdflhartts^ &c. t some with 

wives, sotno without wives, coming, as ascetic^ to 
wisit Siva. There tire here 36 figures. Amongst these 
demi-gods are three deer. Roll in rl them, to the 

North, in the middle [of the rock j arc seven lions and 
one sheep. To Imms right, mid alcove, are Dhar- 
maruja anil Rhima sitting, performing penance. On 
their right are a hog and a tiger. On 1 .wrings right 
are 24 figures of t roops of Pmmathm** iind 
coining to visit Siva. Also a lion, a hog, three deers, 
a tiger, and two monkeys. They arc thus represented 
accompanied by their wives [7J. Altogether there 
are 30 male and female figures. 

■ See fmte J jy, $£ p twprn* f Op. note § p &S + rupra. 

X Tills lilrd and ruhtdeef VUbwtL § Celestial tnnaieimi^ » D@mi- 
or mmk'mis in sJic wris* nf Kbvot. j| Demi^odi nf Midi- 
irrned inhabiting the middle mr.-Wll-m, 

** Attendant * qpoii Sim 

t+ Sfttnii or wiact«frt4 i*ag?f f nsf whom thi»re arc iMTi-ri m-dirs, 
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ID. To the right of the above is a J/bntajKi [ex¬ 
cavated out] of the solid rock. It is called '“The 
five Findavas/’ It has IS pillars, of which one 
is broken, leaving 17 pillars, The shafts of Four of 
the 17 pillars are broken; tire rest are perfect. 
The front pillars rest on lions’ heads. The total 
number of lions is eight, I 11 the middle of this 
Manta pa there is n chamber, which contains 
nothing. Uu either side or this chamber, the com¬ 
mencement of other chambers, which have not been 
completed, is visible. There is nothing hut n sort 
of cave on each side of the chamber, with no sculp¬ 
tures : all is plain. % 

It. To the right of this Mtmtapa you ascend 
to the JitUfaht Gojiura* the foundation only of 
which has been built, and four pillars set up on the 
four sides. Pound this the rock has been shaped 
into a scat but the G&pura has not been con¬ 
st nictcd. 

12. On the East side of this is the Sthaiasek-' 
iiarasv.Liui temple. 

lft. On the East side of the hill is a MimtUjxt 
containing Krishna lifting the mountain Govard* 
dlmna.t In this ftre 12 pillars. The Jfantopa joins 
the hill and faces to the East. The figures in this 
MaaUifm tiro as follows: Krishna holds up the 


* I. r% the of the RAynfn t the title of the priefe^ of 

wa gm rTL a Qopure != thi> pframidlcai tower oti> r live ttf n. 

If in da 


t p. E>2 £, fHprtf, 
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mountain G ova rdd liana with his loft hand like an 
umbrella ; with his right hand ho is giving the sign 
Abhitijn* to the Gopikus. On the left of the god, 
are three female figures. Of these, two arc in a 
standing posture. One lias a pot of curds on her 
head, and a little boy before her. Behind her is a 
cowherd with a child on his head and an infant in 
his arms. Above these four are the heads of six 
cows. Behind them lies Vmhabhasvura.+ Beneath 
him are four lions, Qri Krishna’s right, is Baln- 
r&ma4 His left hand is on a cowherd, and he is 
standing with one foot advanced. On the left of 
the cowherd is a woman. Above them are the heads 
of five cows. To the right of Balarftma is a cow¬ 
herd milking a cow. In front of this cow is her 
calf Above this, is a cowherd playing on a fife to 
collect the cows. Near him is a woman with a 
child. In front of the cow is a woman carrying a 
mortar and holding in her hand a net containing pots 
’of curds. On her right stands Ynahabhesvaro- 
Behind the bull stand a cowherd and cowherdess. 
Behind [? on the right of J the bull is a cowherd, 
holding with hia left hand the right hand of a 
woman. Above the bull are the heads of 16 cows ; 
in the front there is a calf. On the South wail them 


# Holding op the right hand* with ibp. pnlm to tdo front* Hfi ^ 
ifcsiira&ff of safely* Tills Iiowovtr is not the nttitmlo of tho 15 °^* 
whose right bnud point £ to tin? groniid pmhnbly. to the f* 0 ?* 

that they should. take refuge at Ms feet. See plsit*j IE , tupra, 
f Nandi, the saerr-d ball of Sira. J The half brother of Kn>b** 
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Arc fi lions’ heads. Altogether, in this Mtatiapa, 
there are 10 lions (on the North and South walls,) 
16 figures of men and women. 5 children, 2 bulls, 
1 cow, 2 calves, mid 27 cows’ heads. 

14, To tlio South of this JiuntajM is the 
IhimiYnuju M<m\apa. This is excavated out of 
the hill. In the middle are two pillars. East and 
West [it measures] 20 feet, North and South 26 feet. 
There are no figures in it, [At the bases] of the 
pillars in this solid rock Mrntapa are 4 lions' heads. 
Inside, the North and South walls are formed like 
small Goputus, with niches. In those niches there 
are figures. In the front of tide ManGipa arc 
6 stone pillars. On the South aide of it are 13 
steps cut out of the rocky hill. Above this J/anfa- 
jta is the Mantapti of Velagftfi Singamn NAyWu, 
This has 4 pillars, It is not built with atones 
brought by workmen, nor is it built artistically. 
It is now all in ruins. 

15, (hi the South side of this, two pillars have 
been made mid the rock a little hollowed out, with 
the intention of forming a large boulder into a 
monolithic Afontapa, The work is unfinished and 
serves only as a mark for the boulder, 

16, To the South of this .Vantops is another, 
cut out of the solid rock, called Dharmardjas 
jtfbntnpo, It baa 4 pillars and 3 GnriJiagrihas. 
There are no figures in it- The centre Garbhaffriha 
has 2 half finished figures of door-keepers. This 
J/dntrepa ia in as good preservation as if just made. 
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17, To the East of this MantapUj at the foot 
of tire East aide of the Dull, are two large bouldcra 
on which is figured the Penance of Aquna. There 
is L*vnm, in his four-armed form, holding in hi $ left 
hand the Pdsupala* Aijunu, with upraised arms 
f drrfh mbdh 11 } is perforra mg pena 11 ec. (ht the NortJi 
side of these are figures of Garudas, &andlwrw& 
fihimrax, l idijddkaraSi Siddhas , Chdmnas ,f Uhlas, 
&c.^ and of women; also of elephants and lions. 
This ia partly finished, partly unfinished, 

■13. On t lie South end of the hill, on m eleva¬ 
tion, is a solid rock Munbapa. The name given to 
this in the village h Yamapuri^ J/antopa. Tins 
lias 6 pillars of which one is broken, and the remain¬ 
ing live are in good order. Of the 3 Garidm^rthm, the 
centre erne is called KailasEL In this, in his four-anil- 
fid form, with his left foot on a bull, is Param&5v;irii-§ 
On his left is Parra tl, with, KimiArjisv&mi 1 on 
her thigh. Between Parvati and Pammamra is 
Vishnu in his four-armed form holding the ScmMa, 
Chakra y and fntthL On the right side of Pantme-s- 
vara is Bulimia with four faces. Below Pin at! isa 
female attendant. P&rvatl and Paramesv&rti are 
sitting on a couch, the legs of which are lions’ heads- 
Below thk touch is a bull, bearing jSivas left (dot. 
There are 3 Doorkeepers. In the Garbft&grihm on 

* Sec p. S# p *IEJ»Y(. f Bttnifl, ptmfirryristjii Q f |]||. £0*^ 

%. City &F \tinuL 1 tho gud of death. The ccjnfnmfio belrti^E 
\ivm\ lictri MiUiiaLirturft in probably the origin uf this r.une- 

5 *i The. aoa oF Sivu aad I’dirath—Cp* note * p. 107, mprj- 
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either fide of the centre one there arc no figures. 
On the South Midi of the 3funtrt/«r is Jtohgs- 
nAyokn,* reclining, with his head towards die ivtst, 
on his S esha bed. f A t die Wes tend [of thi a figu re], 
near the feet, are 2 soldiers. Of these two, one is* 
the soldier of Ihihganuyaka, and one of Malnshi- 
sura. These two soldiers appear fighting,arm to arm, 
fist to fist, tooth to tooth, nail to nail, hair to hair. 
Above Vishnu are S3 (jfittiihanxis. Below are 3 
attendants. On the North wail is tlio goddess 
MiLhishiiiuardinij with eight amis, surrounded by 
8 soldiers armed with swords, representing troops of 
Pmmathns, and 1 female figure—altogether y figures 
—mounted on a lion, facing the Kind, holding a bow 
in her left hand, an arrow strung with her right hand 
and stretched back to her enr against Malii&hasum, 
who is confronting her for the battle. In her other 
hands she holds a hhadr/d;^ (Jcul4 f (Jlitiniti* ScniAcf, 
jPornsu.jJ Tamam,** and other weapons, also a 
C/ihntrv,fi and Cfuimara, J| and surrounded by atten¬ 
dants, she, intinrned with anger, has strung an 
arrow to slay Mshishisurn. In front of the 
and facing the goddess, is the bulla In-headed Ma- 
hisbJisnra, bolding a club in bis two hands and 
furiously intent on doing battle with the goddess 

* Vkhnu. a* the *L*m\ of Biiigfr 1 (^rlraiijsini, n<mr TriduDOpdj.) 
f £m?& nolo * p* 33# tupriu X &s ,J Slajw or MiiiliLslm^ p ' 

§ A sword- T || Amuo. rt Ad iron dull, ft An urn- 

Kr ftltfc, J+ SeoDolD * p. iw>, rrtpra. §§ Thsa cflrrgy &r aClJVu pomr 
of a deit)Tp persDniBcd ha hk wifc,-*WilfiOfl. * B p. Dt? Jf. f supra# 
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Soldi ere, equipped for war, appear also (is engaged 
in the battle, and holding over Malushnsum the 
Chiuitra and Ch&mara. 1’liero are 7 figure;*. In 
front of this 3funto pa, to the East, the commence¬ 
ment of forming a boulder into a Ffmdjfci^ bae 
been made, but the work is unfinished. On the 
North side of this temple is the stone bed and pil¬ 
low of Muhieh&suro. 

19. Above this Mantapa, is the temple of 
O/akkiumesvarasvaing. When this city nourished, a 
small fanAin used to be collected from cadi shop, 
making a quarter mens urefui (k&lupa&i) of f’unams, 
for the god in this temple. In tiro Tamil language 
they call a quarter measure oh<M r «.t In Telugu it 
is called fo credit. The god has rolled away some 
where. They say that if all the jungle is cut 
down, that Linga will be found. 

20. At the South-west corner of the lull Is the 
VnrAhasvunii temple. In this are <1 pillars and 1 
GarbhafjAka . It is called ■'The Cave.” This is ex¬ 
cavated out of the hill itself. Exactly in front of it, 
the votaries and others have erected a Mantapa 
having 6 pillars. Them is a wall round this. In the 
middle of the walled enclosure are a well and cocoa- 
nut trees. This temple faces to the West, In the 
(]arbli it'jnha is Varehnsvftml. This Vnriihasvami lias 
hia left foot on the ground ; his right foot is placed on 

* A pyituuliiicftt temple in tint form of a gud’s ckitriot. 
t Vrop. Urnkl£**l.a.yj«(3.) 
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the head of Adisesha, who is near him with his wife ; 
on hi" right t high, and lacing him, is the goddess 
Latahmi; his left liand holds her light foot, and his 
right hand is on her hinder parts; he faces to the 
West, the goddess to the East. The other two 
hands of the four-firmed thirfthasvAmt hold the 
Sftnkha, Chakra, Ac. The two are looking into each 
other's face, and Vamhasvhnrf in playful dalliance is, 
with hia boar-mouth, kissing the right breast of tlie 
goddess. 

This very god appeared to King Harisekhara, and 
when asked by him the reason of his facing to the 
"West, the god replied that Varadar&jasvAmi* would 
thereafter appear as an incarnation in the Punya* 
ko/i vimimi at Kant] 1 if and that therefore he faced in 
that direction. This is celebrated in tin: Pnrutia.J 
The worship of this god conti tines to this day. The 
god has been painted in colours, as in pictures. On 
the South side of the GurhhaffrUui is a Sait* with 
four arms. To the South of the S akti is Hari^ekJiara 
and his two wives. On ids left is a Four-armed male 
figure. On the North side of the fturbfhitrrthu is Gaja 
Lakshmi. On the wall at the North end is a figure 
ofSriEflma. Afijaneyafl is praisingSriRAma. There 
are also some other figures there, the names of which 
are unknown. On the North side of this temple, 

• Ytsimu* as "The bcKJn-ccmferriifff gf*l w 
f IV&p + Kjjjdii 2 p. lit (* fttpra* 

5 HatE] 3 mil]i T the monfcpy chtef; m fn]3ftl from hi* ructljfj 
A uj ini. 
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within the enclosure. Is an inscription. This god is 
celebrated in the Purina, 

81. To the North of this temple, on the middle 
oT the hill is a J/nnttrpa. It is in the jungle, on 
the West side of the Oiakknnneavarasv&ini temple. 
It is cut out of the solid rock. In it are no parti¬ 
cular figures, Four niches have been commenced, 
but are unfinished- There arc 4 pillars. Besides 
this, there are 34 steps on the hill, on the North side. 

82. In the middle of the hill is I) ran pad is 
turmeric Tat.* Near this, is the place where the 
palace was recently built-. There are signs of this, 
via,, bricks, &c. 

23, To the North of this vat is the lion-pillowed 
couch called Dhariuaraja’g throne fsithMscma). To 
the North of this are 5 pits used by the PiWavas 
for burnt offerings. 

24. On the East side of this throne is a channel 
which carried away the water used by the Pilnrlnvas 
for washing rice. On the edge of that channel is [a 
stone] in the form of a bag, just like a treasure pack. 
To hold tho water there is a reservoir. On the East 
side of tho reservoir there are steps to descend into 
it When the foundation of what is called the JMjfaltt 
(jojjuru, was laid in n line with the Palace, holes 
were made in the large rocks on the hill near the 
Gopura, with the intention of splitting the stone. 

• I. c. lath. Turmeric (Curcnm* 1<mgn} i : j smeared orer tbfctwdy 

by otndti ftmol.-i aft. r Ijaihini?. 
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That work is unfinis]mi. The rocks are called the 
“ Monkeys' Books.” There is a story connected with 
the two solid rock Manttipus adjoining each other, 
on the West side of the hill. Of these, the 
Mautapa on the South side has 1- pillars, and 5 
GarbhagriJias. There are no gods or figures inside 
these (jurlhagrUias, To cash Garbhagnha there are 
two Doorkeepers, making lu Doorkecpera in all, 
On the North wall there is a SwoiAfl. In these 
[fJarbhittjv\h<ii\ there are holes from which Lingas 
have been taken out. In front of this temple the 
water collects and forms a pond. In this are reeds. 
The Maniajm on the North fdde has 4 pillars — 
no GarUia/jiihot, Figures nil. The work is Unfinish¬ 
ed- To the North of this Maatapa is a solid rock 
JfdntojW, having 2 pillars. There is nothing elna 
particular about it. There are 2 Doorkeepers and 
one chamber. 

[The above :J Manlapas may bo enumerated 

as:—] 

25. A twelve pillared J/rintapa. 

2d. A four pillared J/«nt<^«i. 

27. A two pillared 3f>mtnpa. 

25. On the West side of the hill is a salt-march. 

29. Between this salt-marsh and the hill are 
th tee Ilathns* In two only of these is the rock 
hollowed out and formed into chambers. In the 
third the commencement of a chamber has been 


* Charion, w cliaHuNkfjcd temple#, -otherwise rallwl Fincfooi, 
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made on (.he North side, hilt it is unfinished. Near 
this are a Llwjdk and 1 'onf* and a temple with a 
four-armed village goddess. Stones are being' cut 
troiu the hill near thin and sent to Tiruva^ikkenif 
to build a [temple] kiiehcu. 

30. At a half gadiya** distance from the lull to 
the South is a S<r£*ti with four arms. In her ri ,r iit 

O 

hand she holds a Chakra* In attendance oil the 
goddess, on both sides of her, arc fi soldiers armed 
with awards. The S akti faces to the West. In 
front is a large lion facing to the North. The 
of this S akti h monolithic. There are 2 
female Doorkeepers. There are figures of four- 
armed females—1 on the South, 1 on the East, and 


* I Ilf 1 J.rrljfl lbe pliftllic Gmbtam of iSirn, AjualKilk’ of tliu rjItrf- 
[mtes. ftiw:rib«i iq him! by hi* woFHliipper^ ns l)w i?nprcnTt& lonli thfl 
liefrijiiLmi'firpiil ^xiiienccfl, the ratine qf rauMS. The Teltfgn old 
fiMrtdtrtttiTiim) mhdvc tnmihited w Ifnmi/' properly rignifiesthti pedM* 
Uil (or Arrfh n-’-Colomcm 1. an which Lb ft lAuga htftridjt, The 

cdsre qf tliii rcpresetitu ih& SW (Tiling ™ emblem of Firrati 
ns the female energy of tho driry* For ll dJactilncm uf the qttcstfttfi 
to tv r set b Of tho plmiHe ombk'nii wiw d^rivc^ fi'i.m ths roltgititi af 
tbtt &baf%innl or TIOH-Ariim Indian*, ATuiFis .SaiwriV Test** part 
TV^ p. *344 ft For Mytliologicnj cu^onnLN of the origin of TJuga* 
vmtvhip' tcee the SMIIO wurk, p, %*■* ft AIho Vans K*itt>cdf* Ee- 
searches p, 2^8- ^.“-Twelve grout Likagnji mire Fiet np in dUTerolit 
piU-CM of lfidin* both! of which went destroyed liy thu early Mnlit> 
naiMlnn cOnqu^roni. See U* H. Wilson's Jbof* VoL I., p. -21 ff- 

where tTn■ train i_a and taaditrta are gireiL—A miniature Liilga ii 
worn OH. bin pcrgtto by every Lin guy at. generally maud the acfk 
in Ui sifcwr raikcL 

t Tlriplienni 1 , the Meir- uTman quarter of the town of M:ul ma, 
t TllO Indian hour of -4 Englinh ruhiULiii, jScin*, GAotit*.) U itfl 
ui^ty tsf which the Hifidu*# divide the dny. An 1,1 boiHf*fl ^walking] 
dsnuuife" p Lb ctmmdeml to be 1J milt. 

? Th* Ow Mathm aro sdlcd W-£w note * p, 213, 
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1 on the North side. The name of the S'dtnn this 
temple is unknown. Altogether there are 12 female 
figures. 

31. Behind this Vimthw is the figure of a large 
sacred hull facing to the West. It is buried in the 
ground. Some of the sand has been removed for 
the purpose of fleeing this figure, so half of it in 
visible. 

32. To the South of tins Fluid no is NVikulaV 1 
VimUm formed of a single stone. At the bottom 
of this is something of a Jftmtctpo There are no 
figures in*it. On the North side of this Vi/mdna 
are G figures, on the East side 5 figures, ami on the 
South side 7. 

33. ()n t he West side of this 1 r tmdna is Sail adeva s 
Viindtin formed out of a single stone. The J/oiita- 
2 *t has 2 slender pillars and faces to the South, 
There are no figures in it. This Vimdna is carved 
all round. Near it, on the East side, is a monolithic 
elephant facing to the South. 

34. To the East of this Vimdm is Bhlma’a 
Vimrfna. It is of one stone, like a Mantppa, and 
faces to the West, It has 6 pillars on the West 
side, 2 on the South, and 4 on the East—with 12 
pillars in all. This Vimdna is a very large one. 11 
has been struck by a thunder bolt and split in the 
middle. 

35. To the South of this Vimdna is D harm a* 


Cp. nolo t P-1 03 . iufva. 
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riija’s Vinubut. It has 4 pillars oti the West si tie. 
Round this Viimna are 6 figures. On this Yimaim 
arc 2 parapets for the pertbnuance of Prmb.ikshhvi* 
On the parapet nails are '21 carved figures. There 
are 2 chambers on the parapets, with 2 pillars. Of 
the above mentioned s figures, there are letters en¬ 
graven over the heads of 5 facing to the South, 
East, and North, These are not understood. 

3(i. In the village is the Sthnhtsiiyanasvai 1 ii 
temple with the entrance to the East, a Gojmra, 
and S doorways. At the South end, within the 
enclosure, in the GarbhagrUta reclines Sthal&sayona- 
evamr with his head to the South—near Ids feet are 
Pundarifea Malmiuuni and a lotus. This Mahdmtni 
hero obtained final emancipation {mukti). On the 
South -side of this is YalomanganAflch&ru’af temple. 
On the North side is the goddess Cfidikodutusj: 
temple t around arc S AnArs* temples, I sacred kit¬ 
chen, 1 flagstaff and I store room containing utensils 

In the doorway of the (Japura } on either sidfc, 
are paintings of groups of figures and monkeys. 


# " KevLTeotk] KalntMicm hj (rimaniwnbnlariilg a person or object, _ 

^epififT the right aide toward* them/*—Wilwan. 

t Prop, N i la inn u £.1 Ltuk'bipt r. tbe goddoss Earth, WkM&ft 
t cdlctl booaotH* rim, when a girl, took this Hower* kept far 
■dlFeriaKs to the Jdly, au J wow tJwm in hex hair. She is ^ to 

bavo sprung Irvin the rarth* and to ha?o been found by Farm krrir 

Itt hw Tulari iOcpaam fl&crtod) garden. The Anrar called her 
Kodi 4 i f brought her up 1*3 him awn dangbter,, liud offered her,, al her 
own chains, in marriage ta Tklma, at Sriraugnm,—Gimrparcrn- 

pflrtiproM p . I? it. 
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On tills side of the doorway at the North end is a 
Maj&tpa of 36 pillars. The god cornea Into this 
on festival days. This temple is enclosed by a wall 
and round it are 122 (dual's. 

37. Straight in n line with the Gopura door¬ 
way, to the East, is the ItAycila fJopnru, all in 
ruins. The foundation is 4-1 feet square and on this 
side there is a sort of chamber. In that there is 
nothing very extraordinary. To the East of this is 
the Maatapa in which Kmhimsvtinii is swung tho 
day after his birth-day. This lias 4 pillars mid a 
Oopnrti (?) on the top, 1 

3S. To the East of this is Sthalasayami s flower 
garden. In that is a temple of .SVi Huautnuri. The 
god was inside, in t-ho f?ar6/i(ijnifl. Ho was taken 
away by Andilin (?), 

39, To the East of this Haminiiin temple is the 

into which FudatiAivurt descended. It 
is in ruins. Now only *16 pillars remain. In front 
of this is a ruined Matktapa. 

40, On the South side of this il/antnpa, to the East 
of the village, is the Punrfankapustarihi, In the mid' 
die of this tank is a four pillared .’/.dit"p". On the 
North hank of it is n small Mtrataprt with >1 pillars 
On festival days, they say, sheds are erected near this 
MimUtpa for Sthalitsayanasviimt, and the anointing- 
feast (ahkithekotiam) is celebrated. Tins tank has 
16 steps to the bottom of it It is 300 feet square. 

41, On the North side of the Pushkarim is a dato 
garden. On the South side are cashew out trecs.j 

* See jsaui * P 31. flips* and pluta XL, Kck L 

t The third cf ihe 12 Airnr or npo&tki of ViahMn.—Soe Zscgcn- 
ba^w S&vfcl*i¥m ?***. p 71 1 Aluo not* * p, W> ttipm, 

J imewdium occidentals. 
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42. On the Sea shore to tho East of tho village 
is the seven-walled Alva temple. The [local] name 
of the god went with the Sthalapurana, and has 
since Ixjcomc known to none. OF the seven walls 
fprdkdra) only two now appear. There arc signs 
of three [more] walls.; whether traces remain of the 
other walls cannot bo ascertained as [their supposed 
site] is buried in the sea. There are two Gnrbha- 
grtitap, in one of which is the Liiuja of Sim Its 
height is that of a man’s chest. Tho Yoni is not 
visible: How deep tho Linga is below is not known. 
This UttfUntgrUid had been built with sis sandal 
wood beams above the god. Of these, some sinners 
have taken away two. Tour beams now remain. 
On the western wall arc Piirvati and Panvim .^vara 
with the young Subrahinanyaavuint seated between 
them. On the two sides are Brahma and Vishnu, 
Tho god has had a blow on his head, and is - nut 
what cracked. On tho two 'sides are figures of two 
Doorkeepers and two monkeys. The figures of 
lions. Ac., only have become effaced by the action of 
the waves. The figures of twenty or thirty lions, 
&c., are notv visible. The Is and is which were on the 
walls have fallen down and had their faces broken- 
some have lost their legs. TV it bin the second wall 
lies Ari Malta Vishnu with his head to the South. 
In front of the temple is plated a pillar. That pillar 
is now in the Sea. The water there is knee deep. 

43. On the West side is a small Gopaiff. 
There is a GarbiiafjrUm. In that are Ftirvaii and 
Faramesvara carrying the young Submhm wyTisvfUni. 
On the two sides are Brahma and Vishnu. In front 
of the doorways Vinayakas have boon carved. On, 
the four sides are four lions, very terrible. The 
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rest of the idols arc defaced. There is [as before 
stated] a Gopura uvef this GarWtfiprUut. Kohaas* 
iiavo been placed on both these temples. 

44. On the North side of this temple, a temple 
of the god Varunat has been cut out of a single 
stone. In that is sculptured a figure of a King. 
On the North ^ide of that rock lies MahisMsura. 
The waves of the sen reach this rock- At moon- 
jtsgJ when the waves beat, it is surrounded by water. 

45. The sea has kept himself only JO fathoms 
away front the mound on which is the -Siva temple. 
On the North and South sides of it, he has receded 
24 fathoms to the West 

46. Tu the South of this Siva temple are three 
rocks. On the East side of one of these rocks a 
small chamber baa been hollowed out and a figure 
placed in it. On the North side of the cham¬ 
ber is an elephant's head: and on the South, a 
horse. On the North side [of the rock] appears an 
elephant’s loot On the West side, a chamber lias 
been hollowed out. la that is sculptured a female 
figure. Below that arc three small figures. 

47. On the second rock appears a lion's face. 
This is one stone. On it there is only this carving, 
nothing more, 

48. On the third rock are a large head, a tally, 
and a small chamber, of very misshapen form. 


* Set* note* p. 172. 

f TUo di-ity nr ihe waters recent of tho We*t,—' WUson* 

J The posmlnr notion Ls dirt the fica boiih whh tMighfcrt iht sight 
afhi& nSspcing CtmaAiw, who waAprtttKttdrt iM Churning of ihe 
Or* mi. Use [jhcuhiBi-auon cd* ibu hkmjh*& uftltruira on tliO tid^ dkiiJLiL- 
lead untlodkn this lection. 


*!!0 


SANSCRIT BLO£A< 


Sanserif aZote—jyj, 13, IGG* 

The statement that this qouplet is a quotation 
from the Mahibkarata appears to bo in accurate. It 
would seem to liave been borrowed from Conje- 
vemm (Kais iiipura) whoso llabatinya contains the 
following lines'* —(Seshadharnm xlisr, 10 p LI.) 

vhrrm *ttSt w fcprpft wmv i 

^fpftine?S qfiqn h 

i^apcr rftr towNI ^ i 

*K<W<hpn*ll«|Tfq ^fXf Hiff I! 

South of the Ganges two hundred yojanits, five y*i- | 
Janas westward from the Eastern sea; on the north 
bank of the Vegavati,t in the Pnnyftko£i[-ri 
Hari himself, the giver of boons to all living beings, 
is even at this day present. 


* Alluded to til ftpjmft Trtwt* m India, p. 3rti ll 
tThe stream hon? called Ytgavnll is not to be zmfa\w&Bd with 
the riror Ln Madura which formerly hare that name end Li now called! 
iho VeigaL Thu Nlpuvjum MiMtmyu lolls he of a groat Xinjp* iitu* 
ftt&i oh tha dearth hank of ihk t-iver, and half a wcafc of ^3 

*' famon-H. city” i? KfJyajaaptmL—Cp. NcUoii'h The Modnra fJoimfry, 
part Sii, pp< f n 44.) 

ffrr^nr trrn \ 

iftr *nrrf«r*ng -^Ttr: n 

^4\m <«jrfcr i 

f^fti 'afnmw n 

si 












The Inscriptions — p>. G3 Jf. 

Mr. Arthur Burnell of the Madras Civil Service lies been good enough to place at the 
Editor's disposal copies of the inscriptions on the Ga«e«i temple and Hatha at MAvalivamm, 
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It will k$ qIhotHI that in ihdQ*«tf«i t*a$i|i iflteripduti Mr. flu nit SI reads H^n^njsi taitsiuJ of J.ipnsfia* Th!i 
with Dr. Dttbtc|;tyti fc i orn truisftfpL (plato XIV.) b tha trattMliibci tho luu&a h&j b^ti clumped to Iqim 
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The following is a. revised translation of £lokas 
1, 2, and 3 of the Ganeso temple inscription : — 

1. May Kitmamardrtna,* ilie cause of exist¬ 
ence, continuance, and destruction, [himself] un- 
catiscfi, be [propitious] to the boundless desires of 
the world, 

2. May he, [himself] without illusion, [yet] 

of multiform illusion—without attribute, [and yet] 
the divider of attributes * * * be triumphant. 

5. The king of fully satisfied desires and Crowds 
of conquered enemies, known as luvnajaya—by him 
was this house of &iiubliut built. 


Inscriptions on Dlutrmaiija^ lUilm—p t 37 IT- ftiui pLubo XVII. 

JVarilfni fnm — 

f trft hami.} 

EiUfcm fiitc—hatv- 

? i^nrRnr: *«»<*•) 

># 

fafvfy*?ir: [? ifzrfhfn::] ’sfar: [kfl ****■) 

BnniKtm — ham. 

^uuaa.)\ 

'! w| {*: 1%fa: iW 1 

Nartkarnfate—wwnd vtemj. 

fgfW: fl> 


1 Fivu, flm “ Stay nr of Elm*/* the £fhi of I erg.—Sofl M$- 

IhM&jy fifth* Mindm t 7S K^mod/al^ardiM, p. 2&7 if- 

f A name of SLt». 
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S2-5 


'snf^fTTiTflii: < 2 > 
srTfirafefr wmrs; 
vvmraiTC W 

(ffcWfciwt) 

^iir?f: w 

Efufrllt /acs — eiany. 

(i ftuinf,} ^T¥i; (left hand.) 

? VqT’fl^: <rrV^* IfTT^; (itfi hand ) 

Jl'wirfj* futt—teetmd itornj' 

^WRTTsSU: Wahl bind.) 

tm^r: (U 

Sun tJi * m factf^iticond tinny. 

{fefj (l —kft As nd.) 

wdntny: < 3 > 

Cnr^TTi w 

Mv: (ifflFif ha7id.) 

fofPffS 0> 

J?a item /ora —f/j irri nf^y, 

* Ti^I^rniiT^m^VaT- ^ {-«*«*) 

tutsi^i: 0) 

Annexed (plate XXIV.) is n sketch taken by 
Mr. Burnell of the buried Siva temple (Atirana- 
ofcanc/a Mandfapa) at *SWuvan Kuppmn, after it had 
been excavated for the purpose. 


n 
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Arjtsw's fjtiuwcc — p. no and pktie I. 

The following description is contained in dokas 
1537—1342 of the VanaparvA of the Muiu'iblmmta 
{Calcutta edition, Vol. I*, p, 4G3) :— 

^frnr i+mmh rdi frigft ^-T i 

TtTHT*T 'H'QrisiT TT?T*RT: 1 | 

f^tnr?5 ^yTfsprfosffci: I 
iffc? >37^ to *rs?q*jnnrnr ii 

j ■j % 

^ w f^ri:^ 75 TTitmi ^ttr: i 
fiPTTOf ft ispihT 1} 

ig-ffrasftr ?tnr u tj^ttiv^T^m^rsT 1 
flm ^rtTtTrnr: 11 

*iw€t ^Ri^or^TT T f : sr^: 1 

^ \ji 

'ar^rsf^^r: *rnrr^^r*iftjf&rT: « 

wsvmxn'iw™ ^iwdWt^re: 1 

■j 

On^TiJr^fffRTT diiHw wr^5R: 11 

Then Aijunn. delighting himself in the pleasant 
forest, uh jnI in his brightness, niagn inimous, clotbcd- 
inadarbka* garment, adorned with a staff and deer¬ 
skin, performed severe penance and ted on the with¬ 
ered leaves which fell on the ground. He spent 
one month feeding on fruit mice in three davs; a 
second month eating at intervals of doable the 
length ; « third month also eating food once a 


* Pt» trjMffnmi iltH, a epeeics of grass u*oJ m mwij solemn wjd 
ritligifftift Wmrrmtm ( WiJ^qh)—uUo called! Kv\±j. 
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fortnight; when the fourth mouth arrived, the most 
excellent of the RJhimtaa* feeding on air, having 
long arms, the son of with upraised arms, 

unsupported, stood on the point of his great toe. 
By constant ablutions, the matted lochs of this man, 
of bourn]less brilliancy, lofty minded, were like 
lightning and the lotus. 


Dt<Uh of Mahishdwra —p. 101 find plate IV. 
Extract from the Murka/ufeynpuribta—(Ed. Ba- 
nerjea. j», 441 f.)—-Dovimihatmya. 

vflT iTllwmwidtdiMii STVTwf | 

WT 7T5VRT ^TTT^Ttd; 11 

f%^r ?r^t % r 

IROTO WlffW dtifd N 

<m: firfhfraarifr umrerrfmrT Orr: t 

fW^fV ^TfgTflSTrf'^JrT IT 

ffiT wmj Tfns^ 1 : s 

ri ^iwr vn|' tttt: ^Tsai^awnr: n 
^ toi$H fT^W ^nrsr xj i 
fvjTe^fri i 


* Dv-.wiadnnta £\f BliAr&itw from tlue rctsnt of whan authority over 
tW greater port of India, the country wa 4 calird Bhartttftvjw stilt 
—WilautL 

f So ifcylod t>y courtesy only, Ar/ana Ixsing ia troth th& proffaiy 
of Indm, tbif grid of rliif finnam.cnt,—S«e Wilsfm’fl prcFarc to John- 
Hrm T !i Sitecitout /rtua the HafMharaia, an'l hi* note at p- 7 r ilaU. 
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JTift >£^ ^rrfaq qqrrfrgq: i 

?rtfr *hih< d 

!Rt: qr^T qRRrrm ^frrfsrr qrsnjTW i 
w g*: q?rlh ■srfTwnrTtmr^^T ii 
!Rf gtsft w^grr^T^r: i 
fqqruimrg fViq gfkarqrf it fa ^tpcrq u 
vt g grg ^iiRt urftrqit: i 

wpq g ^Nr^rT^mr rni^fjn ^r n 

II 

, *»r *ra qpn m qpj grqg fwng^t i 

VTW ff w^twt i 
qrf^TqiTg -q ^^grow i atM it 
gg: qtsfq grr^rtFrtmrr fipnrenTtn i 
■^faw^r Trrrfa ?^fr €’,£?* irsg: tf 
■*|fa(4l,IWi TTqrflV g^TTT^I- Tn^T^r: i 

?nrT «r^rr*RT ^qn fjrrf^gT IVrrfafT: h 

ftstt g^* 7£t$w*i gqnr g?r i 

<nc w: qqfrjrT 4 ^gpnst: II 

^ fT^«Wgfw: 1 
qrggaf^rgj- qqc^rqrrtwr: 11 

Tli^n Chanc/ikA Boeing 1 the great Asura thus com- 
ing, filled with anger, to fall upon her, become 
wrathful lor his destruction. Throwing over him 
the noose, she bound that great A sura. Bound in 
the great battle, he relinquished the fomi of a buffalo 
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ami immediately became a Hon. No sooner did 
Ambiti't cutoilliis head, than be appeared as a man,, 
sword in hand. Then Devi quickly with arrows 
destroyed the man together with Lis sword and 
shield. He theu became a great elephant. With his 
trunk he dragged the great lion and roared. Devi 
with her sword cut off the trunk of that dra«nin" r 
one. Then the great Asura again assumed the form 
Of a buffalo, imd as before agitated all things uni- 
mate and inanimate m the three worlds* Then 
Cham/ikii, the mother of the world, having become 
wroth, drank good wine again and again, laughed 
with her red eyes, and reared. That Asura also, 
filled with strength, valour, and pride, hurled moun¬ 
tains at Charcdi kL She crumbling his middles with 
a cloud of arrows, her countenance inflamed with 
wine, spoke to him in confused accents thus; “ Roar, 
roar, 0 fool, for a moment vUiile f drink wine* 
The gods will soon roar when thou art slain here by 
me," Having thus spoken, she sprang upon tho 
bufialo. Placing her foot on his neck, she struck him 
with her t ride nt Tl s en trodden u nder foot by h er ho 
came half out of his own mouth,* and was overcome 
by the great valour of Devi. The great A sura doing 
battle was slain by Devi, who with a great sword 
cut off his head. Then with lamentations perished 
the whole army of Daityas # + and nil the troops of 
Derates exceedingly rejoined, The Suras} with the 
heavenly Mahaishis§ praised Devi, the chief Gand- 
hurras sang, and the troops of Apsarasos danced. 

M.^ 1 ta came m his proper form out of the haffolo** mouth. 

t DamOni* Asuraa* children of Dill* thi? mother oF tho Titan or 
men of Uinvlu. mythology, by Eiujipi* Knuidura of UrJLrrsfc. 

| DcitLf;H., Dc viiiifi. | The fourth of the seven Qnfrn of ifiihjji. 
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jV^/ry,ef/ thr' Stsr\ pACrOhAa idJJ I.K fiHH iC UJ f/j^/uWaTiYJl^ icfflrfo r— 

^tTFTit. Yoyago dims I*-* nitrs de Plods, Yoi I. (Pari*, 1T7DJ 
Allot rn B^cuvtai. Chamber {William} Ln Vol L {Calcutta, 170S)* 
uid G^LtirsRrtAjt (XJ in VoL V. rUTt^J. 

^sesat IM-.I, Y&yagn nine I mbs orientals ft 1 In Chinn. (Paida, 
17^-i- English irAiurEaiJon, Yoyaj^r to the East In'diim and China, 
(ITidrntia, 

Ca*wnjrm r i fCJaiiatin) Skotdma af ih* Hindcwpiv* YqL h (London 

iTEra.l 

Uaafs ■&* RfinB 1iagfttd*r KEUeo toq Garonttnclfd, YtiL IT. 

BiitTni/iHtfl (Fra Fooling da Run). Yiaggio ajjr Indio oriental!. 
(Homn. 17130). EuglML Ir/iEsUtitHi, Vu vaga In thfl East indits. 
{London. J^CkJ.) 

tU5fui.L ' (T and W.) Oriental Scenery, (London, 17&S—!B0§.) 
Y^u^rrtiV (Lord) \ oyagt^ iT-d Travel* to India, At, Ynl. L fLon* 
don* 3800) 

ABgisinttma OeogmiihuEhe EpfcwMritkti, E:ihm\k in— I&09, and 

D.tiJ^r.-.n (Baron), IBS CL 

StK t Ji P VI (Hal ir ft} Cttn? r.I Kdltinui. {Undo ft, 1 8 J 9.) 

Orjuau: v 1 Marin) lonnial of n rerdiUnas in India. (London, 1912* 
GidftiE.sJt^M (Marin) Lot ton on India* (London* ISM.) 

(Benjamin, a.*.} Tnmta on India (London, ISM.) 

Orientai Mag&f.iiiev. Antjqkiarin* (7 l^ntodnoi lyhn Ua*{iEWK) in 

Yob, I, + EUMadina* IBID—SO,) 

mxtLTKsr* {Waiter) Kart Indut fittetfer. (J>mdo, 1p 1815.) 
CftAriraii'a fQiiLutb) HswvIim. (London, 

HiWxttwss iWhIlm-) iWrippon of HmdMtan. (LoncLffl, 1620 ,} 

(M Monument* Auden* ct Mtidcrn^ do rHindousmn 
(Faria, 1821 .) 

Hint)* (A, IL L), IJ^t^riaeljo Wcrfca. (Gottingen* I6&1—SB), Eng- 
3 e"Ji Iran--aLion* UistoritaJ Rc^intltes, A^iutiq NuLiani. Vii i l* 
r London, 1816,) 

FtLLAiTny (J&lm) dJ Mairoieript note:-- extracted from tho JournnJ qf 
hw trBT.'U through Hindustan, daring tho ysani \M7 t Isis, ls]cp + 
and Wtnr CLi^i of *dth(rritk» In Hamilton^ win, 1636.) 

Wttmtfl (Worm Harman 1 Dffltrrptirq Cntatogno of JlAcketisk'l 
ColkrtinFi of Oriental Maunicripti- (Calcutta, 1 & 2 &) 

Hzbkil’i (Bishop) IsTarratiTe of a Joitmoy through the Upper Pm- 
tira:4 f of In din j with Sid EHOnimt nf a Journey to Mfldma and the 
^omthom ProtiiiEros. tl/j-ndon, 1838.) 

U^iiali) Hodora TmYElIqr, Yol. X. (L&ndon, ]ftT!t\) 
TtUESJirtUrai thr^ fiayy Adattn f^griqtj of feirt’a! Briteun and J ro- 


*FTEtfUHX—E TBUtiG RA i'ff [CAL Ll&“f r gg | 

Muni, BuiiscTOjr (Bpnjmniu Oay, «.jl, uj-h.) hi Vot. II. rJ,ori- 
dgn + IS.SO0 * 

BoHLEJf ftlte Indion ftiit befcondemr Rtiokbieht adf 

JSt-yptcn, YaL I!-1 KouIg^Lior^. Is3u,) 

CbIcllLeh Chriaiiim Obairrt‘ur+ FttcitjhL (Rev, Peter) in—(Gdcntta 
1B3^) ^ 

itjTTM (Gorf), Endknnd^ Vol.d* CM-Askti. (Berlin, 183ft) 

AfaJms Jernmal of Literature and Settitt^ TATLj>IL (R,-v. Willin) in 
“\dl. VIIL (tfodms, 183B); and AUiu-.n (Bor. Ooorga William 
A<nJ* Bjudfwc* (Ltwiwtumt John), Tam* (R*r. William) und 
KLl.rnj (Walter) in Vr L XIII, (MMw, IS 14.) 
ffvoinacm 5 (lames) Rock-nit tempta* of India, (London, 1815.) 
Jemma! iirtte R^pa! Aaiaiie Sockrty of Gn^i Britain find Imhind, 
lYjirtriso^ (Jump*} and Newmilp (Certain T. J. p txj.} in VoL 
V1IT. (LQtuIrji^ ]frid,) 

Journal of the Asiatic Hociuty of Bengal, Kbitbolo (Cnptjun T, J.) in 
VoL XV. (CaEcuiTBi I84d); and Giranijtfs (Chiirlcu) In VuL XXII 
(Calcutta, IMS,) 

li-L^Eji (Chridtiim), LittLehe AlterihtimEknnde. YoL L (Bonn, 1847 ,) 
FefujLssoh (Jum-oa) rUnstmtiiniK of Andont A^hifrctaru in Hitidti- 
Kfais. (London. is-17.) 

PlilcivalVs (Rev. Petrr) Land of the Vt.'da, (London, 1 & 54 .) 

Pjjfljiu.vii'a ChutntKrof SoUthum In din. {tfiufru, l&eli.) 

OlL4FL (KiifL B. Th-\ RttMfl JLnoli Ostilidicli, VoL III. (Leipil#, IBZA.} 
Be lire's (James) > and Sights hi the Kant (Londuti, LSSpS.) 

Murray's Hjunj-hook of India, by Eiituct (Edward S.) Part T. 
Madras- (London* JS^y.) 

FEHAirSM>s'B {JamoA) Rock-cut temples of I ml in- (London, 1954,) 

fclWJHfls'" (diking, jsula-sj History of AjcMtectara, VoL 
IT- ( London* isdr.) 

ZlnoE^BAfiH (Bar* 31 otuDiatius), Geneologio der MniiLbari^Iiea cjnttcrp 
crater, nug^nderter, nuchdiirftsg erweiterter ahdruck bcaargbt 
dumb Dr + WUhfilta Ciemnuiin (Madras, IjW P ) 
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A 

AbKc^m son* 

Arhjrutn-rityft 
Adam + a JN'-ok ’20 
AdiaJJi i*. (jvnra Y2G 
AfJiKtba 2M« 1U 
Admem& j 
AilirnifaE 69, 113 f- 
AgwtjH 176 , isi ff, 

Asiwilni47 t I IT 

AbiVa M.illh 132,134 ff., 13D. U J 

AMvuta 104*+ 201 

Ajuiiitu (Ap^ii) 

Alphabets, Ancient 56+ 

Amx&ii 71 f. 

Amfaikl 229 

Aratirkpflu 135 & 

Amtau mr. 

AtliUldanL&} - ani 1^3, IS2? 

Anigiri 135 
AmrudUh* 13 

Anjatirju 211 
AnJUiniJi'fleTTi^iya 112 s 
AnLLradhaptinj 24 
Apollo 5 

iLj i-,ir:k3* :i ISO* 229 
ArddliiiiwrW 37+ 

Ar^fm 214 * 

Anna Complex 1S7,171* 

Arjnn* 3D, I i I B f P 


ATjpnJi'fi poiianee 4, $7, ff,j. 80flj 
^03 f tp 209 , 226 £ 

Arjunn^ Bstf* 72 *. 105 * £ 0 Q 
Armenia 7 3 
ArtaAnL^ 70 

Airir 133 * 210 
Annin filf 
A nun temples 17 If 
Afilifskssliarf 17®* 
kmma 176,134 
Aanmii 47, m, fiS", lul*. 

Atvfcikift IBt 
AlinmadiMisL 

ALir.AiiL'bikiiJ.ft MjiniZapii 120 

FidW 120.12G, 1 2B 
Abra/irduirtirJixra 53. 12G* 

Atri }TB 
Acmb-^fia ?1 
AyodkijA 130 

b 

Bftgiatan 7 4 
BokkHahna H 
Bril Drilma iKJ6 
Mhm 26 

Bali 3 , 13 g 47 , 166 . m T®$ 

UuLi< iubmoraioii of bi * city (?) 11,., 

is. u+ 4g f u% m 

Bali ClmkmTilrtl 202 
BtiJicola SitEieommuda 15J € 
Jlaincnn 

BiwurJ 13* 11 
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BauawuARi (BanariUi) I W 
Ik'luir 21* m 
Beironat 73 

Udnoti* {Mm*), Sundhya, r^arrcd 
to lS3f 

BdruhPii Egypt and Ji tibia, re¬ 
ferred to 7! 

Be- KI tOTrfl ?a f. 

Bhfldrnkltf 50f 
Btmdrifl. river 1,10 
Eh%tmitapiir£nn, referred to S3 
DlumtaSS?* 

327 

EJmravi fflj 
Bbuva 102* 

BhwfaE 101, t02* 

UJjimn 200+* £04 
Bldmneetm 

Bath* 10. 1051% 147** 21 s 
Bhcmjn fntoiSy 111 
Bfafidcrl 21 Of 
BM£al33 

BigltfldePN Life of Gpntajna^ re¬ 
ferred to 20* 

Body tree 2D* 

Hugnluih 20 

BanoniPfl Egyptian Antiquities. 

referred to 73 
Bo tree 20f 

Braddnrk {LlcutiTliEin t J.) 63 ft. 
Bnshm.l 33, Bl, fl7. 149* 175, 1S0 

18it* 202, m 2ia 22&t 

ltridimiilubn 176 
BmltmuroEafiurniiA 173 
Bnilirnwffnima 170 
Erick* lot 

Em^d Scooed an t! Sigh ts in tho 
Eaatp referred to Hf r 77* j 
quoted 77| 

Buddha 17*t ^ 21fV «t 

Uuddtui, wondup of 24 

Bndha aif 


Bnmdinr 1TI 

Borrk KtqTflt's TroVfiL*. referred 
t o 73 

Burnt® (Arthur) 221 p £23* 225 
BontiM (Sir Alum rider) refcrml 
to 71 

Burton^ EictrpUi Hieroglyphics 
referred to 72 
Euto 7L 

c 

CiUiara 113 

Cumatifl 1J 1,117# 

Cashmere (KuirnV) 157,171 
Cat’s poTiftiicc $$§, 204 
Cnvery (ftiJrerf) river 135. 112 
Ceykm U12 f, I go 

Cfinkra SS* 100, 201 *£,200, 21 J, 
214 

CtmAikya dynnsty 13D 
Chafakja dynfi*£y of KiltDga 126 
Chn/ukyn ifasrriptitm 136 

dn/ttkp PriitcE-H of Jvaly&rL 127 *,. 

135 

ChalukyuH 137. m 140 

Chumma (diauri) UKi», 20D L 
Chasid 13+ 

Chousdi 101* 

ChsBfUkjS Sfi» L 
CluiPirlipArtm 0D*t f 101* 

Chandra m f m2lOJ 
CliflninMi 2#3 
CltluilrA 2 DD t 

Cbelliimhram {Chiuutibaiam) \§Q 
Choka 127,137,140 f. 

C hurning of the Oc«m 2131 
City of Bali, submerged (?) 11,-15, 
31* 46 p IdD, 165 
Clement AluimidrinuB 2? 

Chre (T^rii > 200 

Cofna found at M Arali warn 1G, 
104, IG9* 

M 
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INDEX. 


CtiicnmnV Srytbology ofth*' Hin¬ 
du*, n&ftmdtal^. 1U\ =24* 

fToin buccFntitn (K(inib!iai:c>n:iiu) 

im 

CnTrtpajLm-y.diy&r 117* 

Canjcvonun (Kfmclnpnrfl) h:K 

ii r. I27 r 17^,211.^0 
Coromjihdcl C\WL 1 Ij 2. 169; (Ml- 
rmtirhinent of tilt S^ii on 10, 
52, 117 f, 

Catalans (Kotufani) 2, 17$* 

Ctwiafl 7i 

Crirflkckfuta 216 

* 

t> 

Bnitjw *4.229 

Hamarakn 20$ 

Djjijlto ®ltp 

Bandog women 2$ 

B'jbtillc, Antkjniti grcagntfllu:* 
qoo do l 1 TndOp qacibxl £0+ 
Iterhhfi 17,^ 239 
Bute Ltpm l&5j| 

Dti HikVilW tCoioncSl :.3 r m, 120 
BenCra* Egj T pte p rtf erred to 70 
Tbilisi 25 

Be«i MaHa-fuJii III 
DeVonjI^ri alphabet 9 
Benm^n 11® 

tonv&Ay*. I12* P IIS, I II*. 118 
Drratbn 23. K», 229 
Derl50§ t 85p 101* 229 
DeTlnUUiAtnij* Ipl* 227 if 
Dh Artivarani 125 
DhArmanijA fl p 38, 10-1, 201 
DljjlrmsjiTju MaxjAipii 207 
Bl]jifTnarjljft f a Ihltta 106* 21G P 
222, 23# 

Dtau^ju-Ajafr throce 6. 7 P 32, SO, 

m 4 *i2 

DhnrwHtf (Dblrwid) l&S, 130 


IJibilm 183* 

Diotlom^ SiauTiis 7* 

PtpaJtnmlibft Sit* 

Diti^Of 

Dolothrum 3#* 50 p 21; 

Doorkwpwt £&•. aw. ri u^ 

Dow’s History nf Eimloetrtn, re- 
tvrcd Id 3 

Dmcipwlt 7,101,200 
Dmnf mil's hntli 7, 32, SO, 212* 
Drmipiwti'H Ratlin IMf 

DmnAoUSrja JI*. 98||. 203 
Dnr ff i 33,’42, 77, 97. P9 IT.. 1«, 
300,202 

PnrgilpfljSOO*, lOt* 

DuryttHinna 89 
Dvnjnatnmlilui 11+ 

Dvnnika 13 
DwuflipAln* JO 

E 

Kunli. the goddcs.t ITS 
Eftitwiek'ft Prom Efigftr, quoted 

9Hf; referred bo> 94+ 

Echoizmul 7 1 

Edrid 2 d 

15gypV7l, 73 

Egypt Lin Archltectnm 8 

Egyptian quarries 147* 

h Egyptian Mu ins 79 

Egyptinnj 71 

Eh ml 73 

Eldplukntn 31,37. 40> 43, 71 T 1-1S 
E!ephMtH 8, 3S P 77. B7, 104.201 
Elliot's (Sir XL 31) JEliittOry of 
India, referred to 2C* 

Ellis (Franck W*) 48, Go, 1 27+ 
EULs 1 (Fraud h W.) iLiniei Eight, 
rtfemd to 141 

! EDora(£Lin) 3 ?* f 92 *> U-% 

146, ISO, 153, 171 
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P 

Fa Uinn'e piigrjnug^ referred to 
IG&t 

Fvrgu*uon (James), qutftod 37* T 
referred to 103 

FcrpsWi Ancient Architecture 
Cjf ILindostiku,, i luc.ti.d lO'K* 
Fsrgiiagnzi'a RocVctit Temping of 
India (HH6), quoted I50 
Fergnfrfton'g Hock-cut Temples of 
India (lbtU) referred 10 £5 
Femkta. referred to 21 

G 

Gim 3B 202 f. m f + 

GuJejii 3H 

G:ij& Xtakdliml 202,211 
Gojapoti princes Hi 
Guido, De v a-rHyii ll? 1 
GanclharriM ] H0, 21.4, 2Gftf +f 229 
Gun™ 30* 7*1 7^ m 
Gflnefa temple 4 f 56, 59, &lft 0?, 
221 £F- 

Gangs tB2f. 

Gttogeii 13* 52, Sit* J00*220 
G&iigantkraoi inemptiou 1^ 

m l 

Garhhjlgrilltt 20} t ft of 
Garurk 194 
Garu^i-posL-orts 1®S 
Garuiad 204.208 
Gautama 20*£ 

Gflntjl. tkn^ lea Hers do 

Undo, referred to 11*; quoted 
27 ff. 

Ghfl*(t 200 
GhatikA2l4t 
Gibbon, quoted 102 
Ginjee 115 
Godlw4137 
(ioddiliidiiiU] 2# 


| Gold'itiieker's Sanscrit DictiMh 
nry F referred to Evt 
GojAla 5 
Gopaks 49, 5S 
Gopikiia 200 
Gdpl@3l 

Gapin' eb Ltrn 77* 

Gojmm 181, 219 

Gothic Architecture 8 
Govarddhflm92fl\, 205 f + 

Graham (lira.), referred to 45 fL, 
52, 55*. 00 

Granite at ivarnan, Dtscrip- 
Oonof 140* 147* 

Qrajrtim ntphabtb 54 *, 55 * 

Gray (Captain), referred to 71 
GuraprarpparSprnlhavimi. re¬ 
ferred to 2I0J 
Gurerat 2G 

ii 

Hainraratf I& 2 + 

JIs Ja Kannada alphabet 115 
Ubimikll 20 
Unnnm^n 2ll§ 

Ifn n 11 TniLfi [i‘Hip 3 e 217 

Hari HS+, 179, 150, 220 
TLirmaodaria 170 
Haripriya 1?9 
Kariickhara m 211 
Hebert (Bishop) Narrative, re¬ 
ferred to lift 43 > 52,163 
leeren’s HitLoricol K&MrchOGj 
referred to 104+ 

Ilurodotui, referred to 71 £ 
Hcyge'a Tract* on India* reJcrPCd 
to H2* 220*; quoted 150* 
Himalaya 8P+ 103 
Himnrat 109t. 1*2 
Hira^ T VakAlipH I2 h B4* 
mraayiiiih^ 12, ft* 
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E3G 

Hdhart (Lord) 5G§ 

HciKrnrtli (LfontOSiUi l)* lid 
Hudloston (Amirtw), 4fl p 4B f. 

Hall Hcinere 139 

I 

Ii-in.Lyn.ti P tidal 119 JV 
Iniim 11 f** 104* £fld. 2i7f 

Inilm SabLI, at Edom 1>3* 
Indra's licii.ti!ti IBBf 
Inscriptions 9 P 32,33, 37 P 33 fc* 
»t 103, LI3 f, P m * t20 IT., 

isa h 1 ,, isa c, in, 221 a: 

IroMp^ii I32, 134, 138 f. 

Lviirn 89 f, 200, S£<3 £, SOS 

* 

Jjvum tenpin 200 


JoJIIpotlii 1&4 
Jain temple lOOf 
Jaimi religion. LIS 
JlxnbttVQt 30^ 

JwninJ^tliapura 133; 134, 1-11 
(?) 213 

Jayamnn. Stnmbkl (F) 5-7 

Joytuunhik 137 
JeTuiu^iri 3®t 
Job* Book or 73 

Jonca (Sir William), quotod 93 r 
102 L 

Journal pf Royal .Aflinlic Society, 
referred to 133 
Judy's, Book of 73 

K 

KadiU Sftng&infl 130, I$9 
EodiunlNi family HO 
Kadjim ha Ottawa M0 
EfciUba 57, 97*. <208 
Knd&% tUL Elkra 1G0 P 171 


i Embus. 172*. m 
Kill 101* 

Kjiiic^n 126, 110 
Kalin ™a dym^ity 12J 1 
KalpA B.$t 

Killy Id 113"*, 130 f. h M0 
KidyinJipurn. 220f 
KAma 224* 

KStt j PiTr^ pril A t! rt. 221 

Eftamrlja 33* £1<K L26 p 12ft 
Karu&iSU 

EJSi’Scbl 127, 211t 

K^hqmrn MihitEfiya 230 
Kandy 24 
KapiliwaMu I7t 
Knnt&btkadoffii 114 f. 

KnntAfokh-r AjiknJ 113^ 

KAritkoyn 50 p J07, 1&3* 1^ ; or!, 
gin of name lu7| 
i Kajyapo 239+ 

Epnrmne 31* 

KAvtttm 

K* ac-rah (K5 Fithiir!) 02 

b (Ymi) RuGearcbca, re¬ 
ferred to 0^ t 214 # t 331+ 
KcrnELo 70 
Kcrnomsbch 73 

KLimvlryn Sri EangSeMryn I2S 

Ehftdga 203 

Kimpurr^ima 2U4 

Kincaruri -04, 20W 

Kinrdcr Ofocdoimldh quoted f4 

Riiiia 91* 203 

furitArju ftfyLl - 1 11 

Klrti Vnrm* 127 a 

Elmgv 133 

Kngx*a HifMary of Ceykm, refer- 
red ID 10 ; quoted 23 
Kftdai ftlflj 
Kbkptir 133* 

Kon^rub* 13^ 

Eougas J&i 
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Kcppora-Kcsari Vtirma i$fp 
Kuril 23 

KoVir.fij jwK t<sa n Yarnm 13G 
Kri^hwa 5+ 13 MG 4 fiS p 92 
l5l t 205 t 

Kmhua MwnJapa 5. 4S L13, 55* 
5® ff. r 235 r. 

KrtubHa-rOja US* 113* 117'; 

153* 

Kri!irL7ia":4 butter bail] "G. 77*. 
H?*, 200 

Kriilmasvlnd 203, Ml 
KnLliki-i 1071 
Kntlftlgi SvSinl 139 

Ku[{fLUing» 12 j| 

Knlftt-iuiga CimtnJi 113 
KumSn^Aij3.j: 208 
Kurd^tnn 70 
Ktmtakdcfti 13& 13$,. HO 
Kuaumbarfi GO. L13. 127, Hi 
Km* 22G* 

Karertv 57*37* 1 «•, ’20**1 
L 

Laburde, i^Feftfcd toflf H 
Latshtncff™" 134 138 £ 

Lakshin! 2m p All 
Laknlirntfii 153 

La Ltrab|rc p rtfumal Lfj 10 L; 
* quoted 17. 22 
Land measure 123 

r jj.it if a is 
Latotrt 71 

Limp* Ilf, 30. 34, »}§, 90*, 107. 
120, 126*157t, 13Cl p £01 p 210* 
213, 214* 238,220+ 

Linga and Ynid 214 
Liagifftdl 2L4* 

Lu>qm 8, 104 
Lotua-pOiturr 2Q3 
Lydia «facr 73 


M 

Mihatipurum, llt&namc 111 
UadcQtbuu (Oolimel) id f., go, 75 
Mackriude MSS. referred to 111. 

no. m f.. 125 ;, is-;* i^3r ico 
i Mldhavn 175 
Madura 117 ! h Idc; 

Ibidem Country 220 
MablbolS 17* 55. SK 
MahahaJipnra p tho name 3, 35 p 

nr. m 

mUbWai* i, 4 is, 31,03.10f, 
113, 220,230 £ 

Mah&Imrn 77. so. S3§, 90 £* 107 
J£&hfiinlilaipGr t Lhn: nmnfr 111 
MaMmuHa race 127 
MnM mua3 Lrn 170 
Mahlmlyi 31* 

MaMamial 2Id 
Malmnhld 220 
Mtihundrn ft'intn 120 
Miihil^ala ur MnvaJomli 112* 
iiliilj] r-lmn ardLiii 200 

JkfidiisivlBurft 33f, iO, 77, P7 r 3F FT.. 
ICO, H9f* 200, 2081. 200 f M 
227 ft 

MiMsbfcrara rock 103, 159, 210 
Malabar Coabt 102 r. 

Malay 11 am alphabet Gif 
Mai carp be 104 
Malecharcm 11 
Mallet lit £ 

Mfll3£dbira ISO 

Mftllft fiunaly m f. 

I UaMpurl 177 £* 1SI tf. 

Malifipniii the name IGSf 
1 Mtdllj nrt mhfomy* 173 £* 165 
1 MaHiijvnri or MsMln purl dkshet ruin, 
the name J11* 

■hUkrfkymn^ 

MkUlmdp H*. 11K 170 
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ms 

IM 

the name III 
MlmHt-pari X& 

UlfftlUl pfe the natos 1 IS 
PtT^l 
HMnkpn of aiowtupa 200* «Jsi 
Mumuatha $7 
Monti 97f 
Murage fG 

A La rkon ri eyn, prihi a r ^l ^ 

HiUkcLT: 130 

JXnonJrx^ referred I* 70 
jfAv?d igniii^v arigijl of the nstnae 3 
HAtiitpcnitQi thtt iiMnC 3 
ViculSTarnm iJ2 
Ulf&ltfBIvnp the name )U( ICit 
IhwmlAr 11# 

Mlfihlimrvi^ ita perdition 140 
Jlujf M Qilcr^ referred to 
MAyA 21* 
ilr.Jia 70, 74 
Mercury 20 f* 

Merit 1?5 

MSIkofo 177 

Monkey* &*p 76* 77+? -0O 
Muukpfs* Boots 213 

Motff* i PanttLctin P referred 

to fiO, 9S+* &**< 103+ 

Muir's Seu^m Tests, referred td 

m. w* b&:. Olf, 97fr 101* 
107:, 182+- 202,21V* 

)fqktttidans.ji:ax Kfifil 100f 
Muni; 1 1™^K f- 
Mundidbom yi 

Murray a Band book, quoted 108* 
Myaa Hormas 162 

N 

Nfiga-Maitta 204 
KtgM 

Kfthtj'eatah (NahrffaL&l 2C 


Nftkula :*Jiil Sahadirru** Hath 
103f 

Nakub'is Yhn&ao. 215 
Nrauwhi 13 
Ncusdn 5, 3 It 

Nandi \'7. IK ll»t, l^t. ) M - 
aqo. 21S 

N:mtSiVnr:iHL 

NSmd» 175 U U* r. 

referred to GS* 

Niiniyictilui AtacAiu I- 

NarAynn-ft f'Tt* ^0 

NarmadA iKerbuddoH) riwr.lW 

Nayaf GS&ir) women 48 
NahiiOf I2S 

Ndacm’s The Madura Conakry* 
referred to 22Of 
Kepdol 17t 
NewUiM, quoted 140 
NewbdiTa Geology of Southern 
Indio, referred to 4-fif 
ffcwbold’u Notes cm the Court of 
Coromandel* quoted 147', re¬ 
ferred to 1^0*1 
NitainjmgtMiiAnMjjir SIfit 
KBgxuul inEfriptioo 139 
NHq 71 

Nfpswm MdhAtmya, qnctod^Of 
Nomina h 

- o 

O^akkiktuJcrforae^AFiit 310 
OotramELioor (CtiaraiiutEur) 115*; 
Orissa 1H 

p 

FAlRr river 113] 

PAli soscripticjlis 117 f. 

PflJE language 9, 17 ff., 21, ^1* 

PaJCa-Tp. 126 

Poltava Martin 127 
Paltavjus m 





IKDEX. 


1SD 


Palmyra trcee 27, 7*S I55j| 
JHtmvQ/tanii 211* 
riiiiLiha^ni 1i£J 

PA^fovrin 3l* f lD3*t. 2002DT* -12 
Mmlt, 46 P I0, 151.1337 
FAndu firinrefl ^Of* 

PSuiiya kingdom H4 f IGG 
Rammeirvara 200, 218 
Panmqrriini MjihAmrAha YMswu 
133 £. 141 
PiLTTUni 300 
Puraglittr 130 
!M 33, MJJ, SO* 

102*t, HIT. HP, 157. 1?7 P 
200 P 214*218 
Plm 100 

pa#ijpuN& 208 
r£rtifi;iU*lni 80, St, 203 
PAtAla nr I'AFAKJoko 57* S2 + 2EM 
Pivv&mkkAmn> thnnltry 12-1 „ I23 p 
128 

Fmtnck 77 
FennAr nVor 1 13 
p«?njTi Arrir 2 ig+ 

Persia 73 

Petm 71 

HttoaliV Gasctcvrf referred to 
1405 
i’ihui 31 
FiHflijar 7G 

Pillar ih front of Shore Temple 

?l T 10Bt 158(818 
PirtiSjtAr m 
ftcmdn mt 
Pomfan 2t 

Porter (Sir II. K.) referred to 70 
FrAMt 10 
Fnuftiksliina 21G 
Prriilflt U 12 
Pramruha-i 234 r 232 
Poem Signr, quoted 2-14. reft rreil 
tOMt 


Rnnsnp, mf ia n wl to 12?§ 
Ptokimy I £14 
PudnliAklr 217 
I'nlikatii-Tiiic'am 13G 
Pdlikttii 127* 

PaHiiarrkflptTRliknrj fciI 217 
j Pum fa-ike pond l£2 Hi 
' FtnuZ^uffea JZikiil ]|0, 3 77 (T. 21fl 
pEiiajJurTkit^m^ \3\ 

i FnnjBkDliriuaiwi l?**, 811.230 

B 

FLAjomnltA 127 
Hojn ILAjji Chela 13R 
Refit Jlnja Nmdnn 157 
Ik.ijemJnL Bora 132.1741, 133 
Mm&Fipjiyynr Mnarvfopa 807 P 

222 

RArnetArakn IBS" 
lEJkfucjvnrnra 137 
RjiiidjlVii 223 ( 

KeMtfaFtAyLika 203 
lUibm 7+t 8, 35, 52, 63,71.103 JT P 
H8.147*. 155, 213,314g 
< Binna 57 
Itatiaknla 135 f. 

Ititfetmlli 139 

HajaJa Qopnm 05, 20"% 212, 21? 

RAjuJu 205* 

Upland ns, IKflMrtadonGfl, rj leOE-nI 
27 

Eome&cg 7 3 

Rennndot, Attciamtetf Ifrtniknii*, 
quoted € I 

! BiMn 00, 102, 204, ifcf, ** nf. 

s 

Sodroj (S T kdarangopci//aiiiim) 2, 
140. 1G3 
Silindcra KXif 




240 




KuludwaV VicoSn* 215 
8&ifl 7i 
Saivn-B 5-Gf 
AUt80».Slf 4 S]4 r. 

Sal-mo tBanhfhi) 57*. C2 
idt-mAFflii 103, 213 
^AjLmtri Kuppam S&f.„ 179+ 110 f, + 
22 U 225 

SamuTiti Kudiwn If H* 91, 3SJ 
Jwbhn m 
Samdntty I3£ 

^SlFElVtlKs^n ]8l 

Sani80f 

-yntikum B|t4rat! 139* 

Siinliwrtir >39* 

Soukb* 201 in,20a£,iu,2i3 
Saji soil h A nrient A3 pbntota of GO 

SaiHrrit (ntigunge 54* 

SanK-rit, SIoka 3 3>lGd p 230 
firm. 71 

(VfatxnkflmU $9 
&iijin:imljl 17-& 

Saturn ^ttf- 
Saty&kikfi 175 
B#i** Mjft 127* 

SnvnniLr 

Scalptnrra arid EintT^tiiwts, Cit- 
ficielwd state of 0 f* 130,133 L 
Eon. The god of the 15 
Sea of M ilk 17 ? t 171* 

71 

Eetha 7, 33* 9^150 

S csfllifwlliiirni a, quoted S20 
Setn ( Bridge of rocks at Ramcrra- 

nua) 140 

Soten Pagoda#, the imrao 2,107 
^bantaukhm 1^2 
Shan's Tra^eEa, referred to 4f 
Sb&ragar 73 

Bhorxs temple 10. 35 p 51 p 107 £, 150 
ITn 2l& f. 

SiamMe 0* 17 


Sbin^n priests 22 
Siilon 70 
Stddiula 3CM + 20S 
Siniha 7 ir+. si m. 55 ,120 
Simhania nr Sinjjutna NAyndn 70; 
IIS*. TIG' 1 . 153, SO? 

Simhi*anA 7 

BtmhM 13* 

Sinai 73 
Singalara HU 1 
Stnizhnlnae S3 

■Sira lOp :>i. 31 s7J£ # 70 r H S0 k 0l} p 
07* 101 r p 104 ff-. 140.157 P 176 r„ 

iBumso^soipmai^su. 

224 

Sivftn lake ?0 
SlyAhI 140 
Skunk 107* ISSf 
SkiodapqrJUJa GO* 

Stniiia Beet 139* 

Soma 19++ -H 
Sotniirwn Pcva 1. 137 f. 
Som-ej^arn D* va Chalukya L135 
SoHitnpiirn 13§ 

Spunro Uard/s Manual of Bad- 
hisnip referred to 105 * g0| t 
quoted 21f 

Souiboy's Curse of Kehaffta* refer- 
rod to GO 
Spbyni 94 

^Vivrnanu Gautama 17* p 22* 

£rl Hnnnniati 217 

Sri M al i A Vishnu 211 
jSMqgTZ'H 1S&* 

| m fifeun 211 

St4fMgHn20t*.Sl6a 

S'ri Snilam 113 
SViValWjha 137 
I Sri TJm Mlrtajwiu 139 
Sleek Indian 147* 

SlinOapnrAfla 173 0V ll5,2l& 
Btfenkrfp ISO* I&5 




ran*:*. 


Uil 


iSttmJ-ajiAyimn l SO? 217 
SiJLiJ.^Lirmju^PF I S3. '2}€ 
Btl^ido»jaDA^Timi i4?uigi]»j J^itfp 
2lfi 

Stfaha&JMmixmfi totnpfo 2o& 
(w® BU^biajAiiibivImf} 

Sttme couch £H> 

^abmhniMp 1+7,107, -18 j aHjgiB 
&f luirne 107J 
£13(In]liodjUm I7f 

Buk&SZ 

SlikrfaMtjm 12. 203 
Sultan C?nnj S^f- 

@imieru 17& 

Suras 120 
Sijrya 203 
StUu 170,182 
Evarga J70 p 1SD& Ml 
%gn& 71 
Syria 73 

T 

Tiulapa Dera CtHrfnkjn ISO 
TIIuJXTL £& 

^r£Jiu]^b 171 

Tamil alphabet 3, lit?*- Ancient 
farms ofSi* 

TOnilavnrSjft MuikliyAr 132 f 111 
Tftnjons (TanjacOrt 115 # \m 
Tnjijt'jrc IDS* 

Tapia Model 183* 

Timka 182 
Tirksba Ifll 
Tc]-tiL-niai 71 
Tellng&iia 1131 137, Ml 
Tlr of Arjuuii £*£ 4 
TiJavatitim lg2 f. 

%lu IS! 

TiruvniiiiidAi 3 7fi* 

Tim ?mrn MI* 

IVnvaJikkO'rti Sit 
TtruTOrichi 134 f. 


TiruviriL'hilfir 128* 

Tayjatik (Tilt women) 4i 
Tfflkn ™ J 21W 
Tamara 200 
Tinhiftmnn.ftiltt 327 
Ton-po Mf 
Trota yitgw SI 

Trilihuvnlifl Mai In 125J. 1 4(t 
Trifehtirnnii Vfniduva 1 21 
Tricbimjp&ly I IT* 
r riiEucliBEkB Fallavn lit? 

Trfpaloro (Tbnpdr&r) reef 103 

Tnpftti iTimpetl) 60 ,113 

Mptim fllf 

Trijula 203 

Tm-ifcranm 6l t 201 

TuM aiflf 

Tnlcrni US 

TmsgS nrer ISO 

Teirmeric 212* 

u 

CmA £7,102t 

V 

VaigaJ Hrer 22Df 
TaikuuiJm I SI 
Yni.Hli'N0vji3 &Gf 

Yinmiw Awttn SOf, S3 £ 
Vftr&dnrija&v£mi 211 
Yaraha Avntira 50 p £5, S3 L 
YarUmkili^tv 177 f. 
VnrakisvjSmf 178* 20l £* 2J0 f, 
YarAlmariml temple 53 if., GO, 
*32 E, 186* 210 
Ynnuut 2 1 Of 
Vuninik Imnplo £1D 
Vedas 23 
VogllTBLl 2S0 

VcgidosamorVen^idesim 1S7 P 110 
Ydtt™ U3 
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Ill 


WlmfYAiliJ m, i iv 
VeUng^Tini 1J5*. m 
Vdtijgrti Bmgnma NAyfblu 207 

YfrnppulaJu IS6 
y<wfaA|Mil g r iikiFurSya !23 
Venn5 (pinnot) S3 
Vidy&Uianui ?o*, m 
YUbit* 21,27 
Vijay&diLyn ltd 
Vijflynnmgnrts priocct 20 5 
Vijfejanaftdraii 112& 
ViJpnigtTiiA dynasty MI f., 
I17 ( 123 
Yijujnp&r 
YOtkOan 13C 
Yikrun* Den 125 

V'LfcnmiiiJj'tpj 127 
¥&nin&]lfcyt If, 137 
YlinAnu 108*,1-&] P 310 f 2!3* 214 H\ 
314§ 

YiaAysbi 20 L 2 IS 
Vipraehittl 13* 

Vim Cbob Dcva 123 f, 110 
Tlrupfitam 2S 

Vira lUjDndm Ohok 13S HF. P 110 
Yitoclum* 13* 

Yfohfin 12 F 33 f, f £0, 77. SO ff. S5 h 

07 if. ioi, Jos e, ros, mo iv. 

iro, 17G E. i«3 203p 

2i>3 f. p 211* SIS* iJS 
Vtalinti, RmtmhonL Iiignra of 7 
(Boo XJtrljTwaj 

V ishflupil rrlnn 4 quoted 33f ■ refer- 

rod to 84, 07t 
Vkbwnumirna 177 

V tub rm Yarddiuc* 12,"J 
Yiatuin's bcaveu ISI* 


j VLtakarmfl 203 
YrLaimbWrani 20d 
Vyitii S0§ 

w 

Wady 73 

WnrtlrJi (Vnnull) ritfor 130 
Whtyrfur’rt History of India, refer¬ 
red to fctt* 

Williams' Indian Epic Pwtry, re¬ 
ferred to S5g 

Wilkin*, referred to 101 
Wilkins* llitopaddfli, quoted OSf 
W Rmn p h Esaay-s* referred to iS.'i* F 
j 1211* 

WiLton't Meghiidiitip referred to 
l$2f 

Wikui's SanserEt Dictionary* re- 
ferret! to in the notes, jmot fol* 
WHson's Viibimpariiiai rofurred 

u> Bt*. Q7t ■ quoted SSf. 101* 
102* 

Woden 21 

Y 

Yfltnmn-nijaJn 1 ] 5^ 

YftdaEriri 177 
Yakko 2S 
Y mlrxlui 23* ISO 
YaJoiimnsanlMiSrn G21 
Yuma lSl+ ff 20SJ 
Yftmnparf Mcmtapa 203 
YamarAja 3 3, 142,15tJ 
Yogis I7fi 
Ybjimn 13. 10^39® 

Toni 214* 2 is 
V udhkbfLira 6 






CoiKLiGEsm, Jke, 


Pflj^a 11* note t* For " Morn probably’ 1 * r-’od: w Some have imp- 
posetf St to be". (Op, sifiut p- 158.) 

Bt|PF& 55. Fr?r " MfiMnuikkpiV^p read " MuMjjmUipfir '. 

Fi®o SPG, net®*. For ''Arlkfccimei tjurAOtf s&r ©tfriu ) tempkr. 

* 

Kflti '* Urakkenfloi.' c. ip :r. £ £ *&r Qcxt.Ij \ Irnnj tomplo”; ai:d far 
^ one attack faliout 11 giU)” r^ci “one Hrafrbrf (jnbout 3- ftiJlfi)”.— 
(Cp. p. 2I£K) 

Pug^! 114-. +1 VijuviJiLn^aKun a^v-iidancj" iippeftra to be a hue print 

tu tha urtspimi for 11 Yyayajia^imni dynasty/ 1 
Pnrp? 115, nrjtcv. Fur " VeJ \ugAti\ArU'% r,wd '* V trl n%Afn *ru\ 
r&g* }\$. Fur “n dtja^ rvad >a dwF* 

PngH 184, I2fi, 123* 1=1 rava3 r akknran F s<pR>p. Pftro/akfcftrim , *> dural* 
try" HigTiiflen M Caral-tnongar'A Gbonlby/* (fiontHcnhutidler- 
Siit tiro ci—O raul.} 

Fage I2rt. Jfar “ Mwhfffvdra SbantiT, w*ad u Mahoiuiru fflato-" 
Page IStip note* With retarc^c® to Sir Walter Elliot * remark on 
tb« Tamil alphabet, it will be obeerred that the GmntJui loiter 
vtj. uot thu Tamil Sutter 3-s used In tho mini u Adwniicfoi- 

vant," In tbc InM’Hption referred to. (See p. 12ft) 

Fa^e 123, ^fii-xQew'-JTsrD' im probably an error Id the trail?- 

cU ' V cu 

CTipt for 

^ge 133. F&r u MAlmwAW wad H TlfahArarlha/ 11 

I'ftgu 1 11* fc| 3Gth yiriLr" np^ktini to be tm error for ri -17 iLi year.' 

Page H3* lino I I fmin the bottom. For u-fw&LjJusff-flBr, Kflri 
jusrf trAV®#i-j r ld ff mr+ 

ftat 17a, Stole* l For ^qiq yt, ™.i«I qr. 

M *J 

Yagp 173, note*- A fourth JIS. 

fV^J ^ flflT ^Tt fsj^S’Wm i 

qTi'E^JT fWT rm WTWTt tl 

Page IM, Ekto 13. /Vr rfla4 

17f. i'ur “ Horbekint,^ r^aJ H EkrtoklmniL M 
Pap 1st. ftuuEurikii.-inrii.-ia" 1 . raaJ lf Pon-darik;.* !ir. ■: 

A A 

Page ISC Pot j1>«t '*m> rcn4 AfVdmii- 
I^go 185. Far " StSukhwa^r', mtl 11 athakidyi - 
rigo 21 fl, uote|. For Pera M . n^J M P «nj^- ,p 
Pago 217, For 51 PtiiiihirSkapuikarij^r. ,a rwil Fu«J:irikapo4- 
fcorinL 1 * 



Additional Xote, 

air, Fergus.--.n {HUt,*? of JrtO.cfi (r< , Vol IL, p. Mi IT.,) tint 
describee three of tho fire Jin that.-- 

T?i» Somlmmnort. No. 43 in tho Sketch, he remarks “imitate* n 
Bmldbist monastery of (ivo stenyj. • • The time «t which it 

«*B«<*uted titnt vary little removed from tint of Buddlii*m in this 
port of ludia^ There i* littlo or none of the entrarngonee of Inter 
Jlimlu style* In thr ncutpfcmia. • Neither the Jafns, imr the Hindu* 
introduced anything like a new etyto of architecture. They adapted 
tho lluilil|ii-r style to their own porposci." t * 

No. M, ]tfr. FurgtuwR dasfcntxs ** being-the only frce-itendhiB 
ffloiwltlliic representation I know in India of such n I einp] e {Chaityu] 
an those EteanUiid in the reek at Ajimumnd cbcwWcL • • 

Hut in tins, ttf in nil ranrt modem structures of this close, wo find 
cnnsiikrahie confttaion between the (bias of the temple and those or 
the monastery, Tliis i B no mono than might lie expected when we 
ootnider that, Uro orbited, purposes to which thoso tenua wore adapted 
hail tooted to esnd, and that in these late copies what were originally 
essential ronatmrthro necessities have become mere ornamental an- 

JjellflagEg/ 1 1 

And No. 43, tho some authority state#, - evidently belongs to the 
naroo system. * * Thors can bo littlo doubt that it is tho ropy 

of u variety of the Buddhist temple or Chnitya, of which wo have no 
■ #u:t repn station iu tho tavc*-prnl*bly oT a built Buddhist 
1-tuple." 



ADDENDUM, 



9incc r . he fi.?ri n u j«h _t< - wens prink'd. Mr. Eh Brnw Foote, F. G- S, 
of the Giis>lrt}girii! uf India, fraa kindly favoured the Editor with 

the following— 

Xnt£$ Mil tfv Gi'ol&f# af }[oJu\wtIiptirat*. 

TJie met in which the temples at Hnhnvalipiir&m ate dll U a low 
rid go of qnartKO-foNpfithic gneiss, an exteniioa of which occurs at 
the b idling v.il'Uj£o of Pudari, nearly throe hi Elea in north, and rd^o at 
Cidlateojv three mllca to tho 9. 3. W* 

The bedded character of the rock is but eery rarely seen, hence it 
- Iulh often been dacribwl a? ii pwiikt The strike of the betiding ii 
N. by E_— 3 r by 5* W. arid Coincide* with that of the grain cf the 

rocks uiid with the gonnra? direction of thn hilly ridge* further in- 
laud. The dip of the btdi appear* lo b® westerly hut U very 
ohseure and nwriy obliterated by cxceGsiTti nu$unfir|ih^ action. 

The texture of ihe rock auggurta iha idea of 11 conrit? gritty bed 
having boon exposed to severe 1 literal pressure, the quart! and feli- 
par having at; Irregular IMoy anugemnnt and noi forming dis¬ 
tinctly continuous kmituD a* In typical gneiss rock. The color of ibe 
rock when fre-Jity quarried in a rich pinkish grey withering to n 
drab or pole dirty Oeah color- Where exposal to the mm ip ray, m U) 
the- wall* of the Shore Temple, the atone acquire# a black color amL 
dLfcayd far more- rapidly than where merely exposed n* wind and 
weather further inland, This gnoisn ha* bren, and is still, largely 
quarried* a* it splits very easily into blocks of n^Tul ixbc and ikipi, 
and has a decidedly hatidsumt ap pcan&iioe- 

Tlio riiigo of rocks to die East of the Shore Temple 00 which 
the fury of the surf in broken* cmuiitit also of gnoisf, but probably 
ludonga to another b.d running ih n parallel direelh.ru The East foot 
or the Mal|£ r.dipttnun guois* ridge is cohered by the heuidi nr by 
blown flunid^buc at Us West ni-lsj art? bed* of *aud and clay abounding 
in Murine and (Estuarine shells of receit species, but In a pubfciseil 
mnditkm, These bud§ are eni through in many places by the 0(a4 
Gaual. 
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